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Plan an advertising campaign in 

your local newspapers to reach the 

folks in your community who might 

be interested in building new homes 

or remodeling old ones this spring. Invite 
owners of old houses to call at your office and 
see how easily their out-of-date homes can be 
modernized and made attractive, convenient 
and comfortable. When they call, show them 
the striking examples of the transformation 
of old houses into attractive 
modern residences contained 
1 ‘*Old Homes Made New.’’ 


Circulate among your farmer 
friends. Ascertain their needs 


for barns, granaries, cribs, 
etc., as well as for farm 
houses, repairs and fences, 


and encourage them to build 
or repair this year. 


Kix up a good seasonable 
spring window display. Place 
it in a miniature model house 

barn, plan books, photo- 
graphs or colored pictures of 
attractive homes, and any- 
thing else that will direct 
attention to home building. 
Embellish the scene with a simulated green 
lawn, miniature shrubbery and artificial 
spring flowers. Make it so attractive that 
people will stop and look. Put in the window 
neatly lettered placards with slogans about 
building, remodeling and repairing this vear. 


See that vour service or display room is neat 
and attractive. 


A Spring 
Tonic 
for 
Building 
Up 
Retail 
Trade 


Perhaps it needs repainting 








and redecorating to make it in keeping with 
the season and with the purpose of the room. 
An attractive service room is a fine ‘‘ad.’’ 
Make sure that your equipment of plan books 
and other accessories for rendering advisory 
service is complete and up-to-date. 


Go through the yard and sheds and clean out 
all rubbish. See that all stock is neatly piled 
and in the most presentable condition. Cull 
out the odds and ends of dead 
stock, and make _ bargain 
prices to get rid of them. 


Make up a live list of building 
and remodeling prospects and 
solicit them systematically in 
person and by mail. Get in 
touch with persons who have 


lately bought building lots; 
newly married couples; 


people moving into the com- 
munity, and others likely to 
he specially interested in 
home building. 


Shape up and put into effect 
some of the practical business 
huilding ideas that you heard 
in the addresses and diseus- 
retailers’ convention. 


sions at vour 


Get your local newspapers to primt edito- 
rials appealing to the civic pride of the people 
and urging the repairing and remodeling of 
old homes as well as the building of new ones. 
Interest your chamber of commerce, rotary 
club and other civie organizations In a uni- 
ted movement for community improvement. 
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“Beware Thy 
meas [C Guuurve Reputation Keep— 








BRAND ’Tis earned by many deeds and lost by one.” This ad- 
monition handed down to us from the days of the 
ancients is one of undisputed wisdom. We are ever 


CYPRESS— mindful of the obligation we owe toward maintaining 
“eee sry and improving the reputation already earned by us 
Moulding through twenty-five years of successful operation. 


We are satisfying the most exacting buyers of Southern 





HARDWOODS— Hardwoods, Cypress and Sawn Veneer, and from our 
Band sawn , , 
Kiln dried well assorted stocks we feel sure we can satisfactorily 
Rough or Surfaced supply your requirements and demonstrate to you the 


All thicknesses real goodness of our grades and service—if you will give 


us the opportunity. 


VENEERS— hy 


Door, Panel, 
Piano Rim, 


Cypres Batery JAMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. 








MANUFACTURERS 
ai General Offices: Clevelana Offices: Chicago Offices: 
oi MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 1231 UNION TRUST BLDG. 25N, DEARBORNST. 























NYean) Hardwoods — : 
Pine =| | Have You Tried 
Check | Maple and Bire | Our Special Service? 







FLOORING. | | 

Over We will save you considerable 

ye time, trouble and worry on your 
These Items!! 11 ¢ 1 O ie 

Ae uture orders. Our service insures 

If you are going to need any of this 7 you a square deal and complete 

class of stock before long, you will find = : f : d f 
it distinctly to your advantage to investi- = satisfaction on oraers ror 


gate these items: 





200,000’ 4/4” No. | & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
Kiln Dried 

100,000’ 4/4” No. | & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
Air Dried 

100,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Birch 

100,000’ 5/4” No. | & Btr. Hard Maple 
100,000’ 6/4” No. | & Btr. Hard Maple 


| Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


We deliver the grades you order and to prove 
it we insist that you be billed direct from the 
mill which fills your order. 


Inquiries are solicited from industrial plants, 
factories and retail yards seeking a steady 
source of supply. 





















20,000’ 5/4” No. | & Btr. Black Ash 
100,000’ 6/4” No. { & Btr. Soft Elm 
100.000’ 6/4” No. 2 & No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 
200,000’ 4/4” No. 3 & Btr. White Pine 

2 cars 13/16x24%4” Factory Maple Flooring 
2 cars 13/16x24%,” Factory Birch Flooring 
4 cars 13/16x1'%2” No. | Maple Flooring 

















Write or wire for prices 
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Reciprocal Relations of Merchants and Community 


OST PERSONS WHO GIVE the subject a little thought will have ignored the fact that the store is a community necessity and 
concede that a community is a social organism, each of whose that without patronage it can not exist. For after all, the merchant 
members owes something in the way of service or obligation is something more than a mere seller of goods, and the buyer is 

to the others. Opinions may differ regarding the nature and extent something more than a farmer, a mechanic or a professional man. 
of the service or obligation; but there is no escape from the fact Each is a member of a voluntary organization through which the 
that the community owes its existence to the contributions of its intellectual, spiritual and social needs of citizens are to be met; for 
members. Whether there is a conscious purpose in forming a com- “man doth not live by bread only.” 


munity or not, people do associate in organized groups because ex- All social relations are established and many business transac- 
perience has shown that the welfare of the race and the progress tions turn upon friendliness. Sales are made as a result of social 
of society require it. contacts, and the local merchant who has the most friends in the 


Realizing that they were-a community necessity, merchants have community will have the most patrons. This only means that the 
felt that the members of the community owed the reciprocal obliga- merchant who participates in the community’s varied activities 
tion to buy at home. But many citizens have either disclaimed or makes a valuable contribution to the public welfare at the same 
ignored any such obligation whenever they have thought they could _ time that he establishes social relations that open the way for busi- 
buy more cheaply elsewhere. Often buyers, in taking this position, ness transactions. This is as true of one merchant as of another; 
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for the grocer chooses his lumberman exactly as the latter chooses 
his grocer. There need be nothing mercenary in social relations, 
for if one must buy from somebody, why not buy from one’s friends, 
who have shown their interest in and support of the community in 
which one makes one’s home? 

There can be no doubt that citizens generally recognize and per- 
form their obligations to their community; contributing of their 
time and their means to the public welfare. It is unusual, however, 
for a merchant to allot a definite part of his time to the public 
service. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, page 40, were 
given many interesting facts about a Pennsylvania lumber concern 
each member of which devotes one day a week to the public service. 
This is only one feature of a policy of community service that has 
enabled the concern to increase its business 500 percent in five years 
and to place 1,700 customers’ names on its books in a community 
having an immediate population of only one thousand. The experi- 
ence of this Pennsylvania concern offers many valuable suggestions 
to retailers elsewhere. 





The President’s Inaugural Address 


N ALL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT IT APPEARS to be neces- 
sary that the hopes and the aspirations of the people shall be 
identified with a single person. It is this fact that makes 

monarchies possible long after the notion of divine right to rule has 
been discarded, and that accounts for a great deal of the “hero wor- 
ship” shown for an elected official in a republic. Whatever may 
have been the intention of the founders of the Republic and despite 
the method they devised for indirect election of the President, the 
chief executive of the Nation is deemed to be the people’s representa- 
tive. If the chancellor of the monarchy was the “keeper of the 
king’s conscience,” the President is in a very real sense the keeper 
of the people’s conscience. 

There are occasions, therefore, when the President speaks for 
the people and when they forget all partisanship in their deference 
to and admiration for him as the embodiment of what is best in 
themselves. The inaugural is such an occasion, and citizens of all 
shades of political belief on the accession of the President to office 
tacitly at least pledge their loyalty to him as to the Republic itself. 
This is done with full knowledge that at the end of his four-year 
term of office he may retire to private life. Loyalty, then, to the 
President is not the same kind of loyalty as that shown to the 
hereditary monarch; it is rather a deference to majority rule and 
an acceptance of the democratic form of government. 

While senators and representatives are elected directly by the 
people and they ought to represent the whole people and not alone 
those of their immediate districts or States, yet they can hardly be 
expected to think and act along the broad national lines that the 
President thinks and acts. He speaks for all the people; they speak 
for the various local communities of which the Nation is made up. 
It is his duty and it should be his purpose to represent all the people, 
those who voted against him as well as those who voted for him; 
for to the rest of the world the President is the Nation itself. 

A. presidential election in the United States is without doubt the 
most momentous political event in the world for the year in which 
it occurs. It should not be a cause for boasting, that the United 
States is the greatest of the nations; it should be rather a cause for 
solemn consideration of the duties of citizenship and the blessings 
of a free government. With this view of their relations to the gov- 
ernment all American citizens may read President Coolidge’s in- 
augural address with a conviction that it presents to the world the 
true America as the best of America’s citizens would have it. 





“Bragging Up” One’s Home Town 


NE OF THE FIRST OBLIGATIONS upon a business man in 
any line is to the community in which he does business. It is 
his duty to contribute in a definite way to the development and 

betterment of that community. If it is blessed with natural or 
acquired advantages that distinguish it from other towns or com- 
munities of the same section, so much the better. In that case, 
the citizen desiring to boost his community has certain definite 
“selling points” ready to his hand. If it lacks such advantages, 
his efforts may well take the direction of studying out the latent 
possibilities, and seeking to develop them for the common good. 
Such possibilities, and such development need not necessarily 
have to do with material, wealth producing resources. There are 
in almost every community social, intellectual and spiritual needs, 
in the meeting of which the public spirited citizen will find ample 
scope for his best efforts. Aiding in the development of better 
educational and recreational facilities, as well as taking a definite 
interest in good government, is a field to which every good citizen 
should devote at least a part of his time and effort. But the de- 
velopment of the community along practical and material lines 


possibly relates itself more directly to the business life of the aver- 
age lumberman than do the more intangible things suggested. The 
prosperity of the community is essential to his own prosperity. 
Anything that increases the wealth producing capacity of the com- 
munity helps every line of business represented therein. 


Sometimes a community needs to be sold to itself. That is, it 
needs to catalog its resources, and even to brag a little about them, 
in order that every citizen may be imbued with the conviction 
that he lives in a good town, and with the determination to help 
make it even better. That is what was behind the campaign of a 
Michigan lumber retailer described in a news story appearing on 
page 48; as he phrased it, “to make the people wake up to the fact 
that this is a good place to live in, and to find out if they really 
had any idea why it is a good place.” His campaign-was featured 
by a contest in which prizes were offered for the best slogans sub- 
mitted, summing up the outstanding resources and advantages of 
the community. The idea made a hit, a large number of slogans 
being submitted, from which the best four were selected for awards, 
the first prize winner being designated as the official slogan. It 
happens that this particular community has one outstanding re- 
source, which naturally was featured in most of the slogans, but 
there are hundreds of other communities that likewise have special 
advantages that could be exploited in similar manner. 

Not long ago the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN carried a story telling 
how a Kansas lumber dealer helped to advertise the supremacy of 
his State as a wheat growing region, along with which may be 
coupled this example of a similar effort of a dealer in another 
State to place his community before the public in the most favor- 
able light possible. Often lumber dealers wonder what they can 
do to give their newspaper advertising a new angle and a fresh 
appeal. Possibly the examples cited may point out one way in 
which the dealer’s publicity may be made more directly to benefit 
the whole community, at the same time bringing his own business 
before the buying public. Sometimes an indirect appeal of this 
sort is more effective in winning the favor of the buying public 
than a straight-out invitation to come in and buy your goods. 





Senator Sets Example in Industry’s Defense 


ATELY IN WELCOMING AN ORGANIZATION of lumber- 
men and foresters the president of a large and influential 
club urged the necessity of “putting back a tree for every tree 

cut.” It would be hard to find a better example of the prevalent 
misunderstanding of the problems of forestry than this. Of course, 
such exhibitions tempt lumbermen and editors of lumber newspapers 
to retort sarcastically. But it is wiser to recognize the fact that 
the outsider with a casual interest can not be expected to know and 
understand the forestry situation as it is understood by lumbermen 
and practical foresters. Little harm was done by the speaker re- 
ferred to because his auditors knew more about forestry than he 
knew. But when editors of newspapers of large circulation presume 
to speak on forestry or any other subject of equal importance they 
owe it to themselves as well as to their readers to speak at least 
intelligently. 

Lumbermen often have been reminded of their duty to understand 
the forestry situation and to use every available means to inform 
the public generally, for there is a vast amount of educating to do 
before forestry will receive the popular support that it must have 
in order to be successful on a national scale. The place to start, 
of course, is with the editors, for it is through the newspaper that 
the public is enlightened or misled. In view of the enactment of the 
Clarke-McNary law and of the investigations and discussions that 
preceded its enactment by Congress, editors of Washington news- 
papers might be expected to know something about forestry. But 
that ‘they do not is indicated by an editorial in the Post of that city, 
which brought the following comment from Senator Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, of Louisiana, a legislator well known to lumbermen: 


I cannot let your editorial of the 22nd ult., entitled “Save the 
Forests!” in which you speak of the “criminal policy” of lumber- 
men, pass without comment. The editorial contains many indi- 
cations of lack of understanding by the writer thereof of the 
whole forest problem, both in its origin and present situation. 
I will not take the time to deal with the apparent lack of know]- 
edge of what Congress has done for, and what is being done in 
other ways in behalf of reforestation, and the evident confusion 
of parks and commercial forests. Instead I will content myself 
with an emphatic remonstrance against applying the word 
“criminal” to one of our greatest and most widely diffused in- 
dustries. The lumbermen are not solely responsible for the 
existence of the problem of forest depletion, and they can not 
solve it unaided. They are merely the agents of society in utiliz- 
ing the forests. It is said that more than one-half of our annual 
timber cut is by other forest industries than lumber. Newsprint 
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paper, other paper, fuel, fencing, railway ties, telegraph and 
telephone poles and chemical industries account for the rest. 
Except as the solution of the problem of maintaining an 
adequate supply of forest products is purely an economic one, it 
Without supporting 
legislation, especially assistance in preventing forest fires and 
in very low taxes while new forests are maturing, the lumber- . 
men can not generally replant as they cut unless it is their am- 


is almost entirely one of public action. 


bition to become insolvent. 


Senator Ransdell did not attempt to present forestry problems in 
detail as he is eminently capable of doing, for he has been active in 
behalf of sound forestry for many years. It was no doubt his expe- 
rience in this work, however, that led him to stress the need of 





Sharp Upturn in Lumber Movement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—A sharp up- 

turn in the lumber industry is indicated by 

telegraphic reports received today by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 

352 of the larger commercial softwood mills of 

the country, covering their activities for the 

week ended Feb. 28. 


The number of reporting mills was fourteen 
less than for the preceding week, but there was 
an increase in new business, a heavy gain in ship- 
ments, and a slight increase in production. 


More significant, perhaps, is the fact that the 
352 mills referred to, as compared with 386 
mills reporting for the corresponding period of 
1924, had a 10 percent larger volume of new 
business and a slight increase in shipments, not- 
withstanding the fact that 1924 shipments were 
very heavy. On the other hand, there was a 
slight decrease in production. 


The unfilled orders of 249 southern pine and 
west Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 635,614,583 feet, as against 634,- 
882,695 feet for 247 mills the previous week. 
The 129 identical southern pine mills in this 
group showed unfilled orders of 244,123,092 
feet for the same number of mills the preceding 
week, For 120 west Coast mills the unfilled 
orders were 391,491,491 feet, as against 387,- 
543,144 feet for 118 mills a week earlier. 


Altogether the 352 comparable reporting 
mills had shipments 106 percent and orders 95 
percent of actual production. For the southern 
pine mills these percentages were respectively 
97 and 93; and for the west Coast mills, 107 
and 96. Of the comparable reporting mills, 335 
(having a normal production for the week of 
214,153,100 feet) reported production 100 per- 
cent of normal, shipments 107 percent, and 
orders 97 percent thereof. 


The following table compares the national 
lumber movement as reflected by the reporting 
mills of seven regional associations for the 
three weeks indicated: 

Preceding 

Corresponding week, 1925 

Last week week,1924 Revised 
Number of mills 352 386 366 
Feet Feet Feet 

Production ..227,802,224 241,350,597 217,024,120 

Shipments ...241,350,597 236,535,294 218,343,104 
Orders—New 

Business ..217,024,120 191,508,372 208,600,531 

The following revised figures compare the 
lumber movement for the first nine weeks of 
1925 with the same period of 1924: 


Production Shipments Orders 
Feet Feet Feet 
1925 ...1,939,646,655 1,964,056,737 1,864,259,976 


1924 .. .1,973,117,481 2,077,074,974 2,095,767,639 
1925 de- 


crease. 33,470,826 113,018,237 231,507,663 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but for a considerable period they were 
not comparable in respect to orders with those 
of other mills. Consequently, the former are 
not represented in any of the foregoing figures. 
Eight of those mills reported a cut of 4,272,000 
feet; shipments, 8,125,000 feet, and orders, 


public action if any comprehensive forestry program is to become 
successful. What the Senator has done in this instance lumbermen 
should do throughout the United States. Editors of newspapers of 
general circulation need instruction on some subjects, and forestry 
is one of them, as much as do their readers; and it is to be hoped 
that the editors will receive the instruction before they attempt to 
impart it to the public. The fact can not be too often or too strongly 
stressed that reforestation is not only a matter of public concern 


but matter for public action. Legislation is needed in the States in 





8,106,000 feet. The reported cut represents 27 
percent of the total of the California pine re- 
gion. As compared with the preceding week, 
the eut decreased 957,000 feet; shipments, 
1,433,000 feet, and new business, 1,789,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wired that new business for the 120 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Feb. 28 was 4%4 
percent below production, and shipments were 
111% percent above new business. Of all new 
business taken during the week, 43 percent was 
for futyre water delivery, amounting to 
41,442,222 feet, of which 30,351,222 feet was 
for domestic cargo delivery, and 11,091,000 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 
1,603 cars. Forty-five percent of the week’s 
lumber shipments moved by water, amounting 
to 47,783,496 feet, of which 34,671,703 feet 
moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 13,111,793 
feet export. Rail shipments were 1,760 cars 
and local deliveries were 6,367,886 feet. Un- 
shipped domestic cargo orders were 130,505,573 
feet, and foreign 112,155,918 feet. 


The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 129 reporting mills, shipments were 2.50 
percent below production, while orders were 6.72 
pereent below production and 4.33 percent above 
shipments for last week. Of 86 mills reporting 
running time, 76 operated full time, including 
twelve on overtime, eight of the latter on double 
shift. Five mills were shut down and the rest 
operated one to five days. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a noticeable decrease in production, 
and a slight reduction in shipments, while new 
business showed a good gain last week as com- 
pared with the previous week. Compared with 
the preceding week, identical mills show a 12 
percent increase in new business, a 3 percent 
increase in shipments, and a 6 percent decrease 
in production. 


The California Redwood Association reports 
decided gains in all three factors. 

The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
little change in production and good gains in 
shipments and new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion) reports a slight gain in production, and 
noticeable decreases in shipments and new busi- 
ness. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a slight decrease in production, a 
fair gain in shipments, and a noticeable reduc- 
tion in new business. 
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Lumberman and Family Escape Fire 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
St. Louis, Mo., March 5.—W. T. Ferguson, 

president W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of this 

city, Mrs. Ferguson and their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Ben P. Sanderson of 

Texarkana, Tex., barely escaped from a fire 

which destroyed the Crazy Wells Hotel at 

Mineral Wells, Tex., Sunday night, according 

to word received here today by T. C. Whitmarsh, 

general manager of the Ferguson company. The 

Ferguson party had motored to Mineral Wells 

from Texarkana. 


order to make the Clarke-McNary law effective and a healthy and 
intelligent local public sentiment is indispensable to the adminis- 
tration of the laws when they have been enacted. These, therefore, 
should be the aim and the purpose of all forestry activities. 


May Deduct for Overpaid Taxes 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Claims for the 

amount of overpaid taxes for which judgment 
has been obtained in the courts, may be deducted 
from the unpaid instalments of taxes due for 
other years, according to the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia. This decision, un- 
less upset by the Supreme Court, should be of 
far reaching importance to taxpayers. 

The district court of appeals ordered the bu- 
reau of internal revenue to credit against the 
amount due on the 1921 tax return of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. the sum of $55,586 overpaid 
on its income tax for 1913, for which amount 
judgment had been received in the courts. The 
commissioner of internal revenue had refused 
to make this adjustment on the ground that such 
refunds may properly be made only out of a 
special appropriation and that amounts due the 
Government for taxes should be paid without 
offset for amounts owed the taxpayer. 
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Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Feb. 26 to 28, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 
Sap Flooring 


Common Boards, S2S 
Edge grain— or S4S 


1x3” B&better .$77.07* te OS WG Bence 40.50 

Flat grain— BES NG asexee 24.76 
1x4” B&better . 47.89 Ee SO RG Sesccs 20.00 
1x4” No. 2 com. 21.76 p> i) yee, 0 he ee 47.50 
1x6” No. 2 com. 23.00 SG?” NGi Zidwes 26.71 


1x” No. § com. 16.77 Longleaf Timbers, S4S 

Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 20’ and Under 

INE, wenckadues 28.05* 8” and under... 30.00 
Ba eeuendetaseni 36.00t 





*Averages for Feb. 22-25. 
tAverages for Feb. 1-28. 


Abrogate Free Wharfage Practice 


BALTIMORE, MpD., March 2.—The members of 
the Baltimore Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
have, it is said, put into effect their plan of 
abrogating the ten days’ free wharfage on lum- 
ber sold to retailers and other buyers here, a 
practice which had obtained during many years 
and was regarded as one of the established cus- 
toms of the trade. The change applies only to 
such stocks as are brought here by steamers, and 
does not affect the receipts of lumber by sailing 
vessels, which handle the far larger part of the 
movement. It is estimated in fact, that only 
about one-fourth or one-fifth of the total quan- 
tity of North Carolina pine received here in the 
course of a year comes by steamers, leaving the 
balance to the credit of the sailing craft and the 
railroads. Moreover, the departure, it is stated, 
has not been made without some corresponding 
advantage to the customers of the wholesalers, 
this advantage being an allowance of a rebate 
of 1 percent, which, it is explained, amounts in 
many instances to more than the wharfage the 
buyer will have to pay under the new plan. 
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Pine Prices During 1916 


We desire to learn the manufacturers’ December, 
1916, market prices on all items of both yellow 


pine and western pine lumber. Several large 
manufacturers whom we have asked for this in- 
formation are unable to supply it as far back as 
1916. We are wondering if you were publishing 
market prices at that time, and whether you can 
supply the desired information from your files. If 
not, perhaps you can suggest where we may obtain 
same, for which information we shall be thankful. 
—Inquiry No. 1,482. 

[This inquiry is made by a midwest line-yard 
company. During the period covered in this 
inquiry, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was not pub- 
lishing a full schedule of the prices on the woods 
mentioned. In War Industries Bureau Price 
Bulletin No. 43, ‘‘ Prices of Lumber’’ by R. C. 
Bryant, published in 1919, are given the actual 
prices of lumber by years and quarters from 
1913 to 1918. A base price is given in the table, 
and the prices on various items are given for 
the four quarters respectively of each year. 

The inquirer has been advised that he may 
obtain copies of the Price Bulletin referred to 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
nominal price. The prices of western pine are 
not included in the bulletin. If any readers are 
able to supply similar information about prices 
on western pine, they are invited to do so. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 





quest.—EpITor. } 
Railroads’ Use of Forest Products 
Will you please inform us what percentage of 
lumber and timbers manufactured in the United 


States is used by the railroads of the country.— 
Inquiry NO. 1,487. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a West 
Virginia tie and lumber company. ‘‘In Report 
on Senate Resolution No. 311,’’ made June 1, 
1920, the statement is made that the normal 
demand for railroad ties is somewhere between 
100,000,000 and 125,000,000 annually. In 
1918, however, purchases were slightly under 
77,500,000, and in ten months of 1919 they were 
slightly over 84,500,000. During the war and the 
period of Government supervision of railroads, 
extensions could not be made, and improvements 
were necessarily confined to those of an urgent 
character. Lumber purchases at that time were 
therefore at a minimum. Even under such a 
policy of retrenchment, railroad purchases of 
sawed materials, excluding hewn railroad ties, 
telephone poles etc., aggregated approximately 
4¥, billion feet, or 14 percent of the total lum- 
ber cut of the country for 1918. 

Speaking at the National Conference on 
Utilization of Forest Products, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 19 and 20, 1924, R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association, 
said that a number of special studies had been 
made by the bureau of railway economics in this 
field. During 1923 the large (Class 1) railways 
of the United States bought about 2,388,800,000 
board feet of lumber, for which they paid nearly 
$100,000,000. They bought also 113,900,000 
cross ties, both hewn and sawed, for which they 
paid $125,000,000. For other products of the 
forests, such as poles and posts, the railways in 
1923 spent nearly $8,000,000 more. The total di- 
rect expenditures of the railroads for forest 
products thus amounted to about $233,000,000 
in 1923. Assuming that the average cross tie 
contains 32 board feet, the ties and lumber pur- 
chased directly by the railways in 1923 amounted 
to about 6,000,000,000 board feet. During that 
year the sawmills of the United States produced 
about 35,000,000,000 feet of lumber, not inelud- 
ing hewn ties. Assuming that the total produc- 
tion of lumber and hewn ties was not more than 
40,000,000,000 feet, it would appear that in 
1923 the railways bought directly about 15 per- 
cent of that production. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
estimate made in 1920 regarding the railroads 





consumption of forest products in 1918 corre- 
sponds pretty closely to that made by Mr. Aish- 
ton in 1924, regarding the consumption in 1923. 
Mr. Aishton stressed the fact that the figures 
given by him covered only the direct lumber 
purchases of the railways. If the lumber bought 
indirectly for the railways by equipment manu- 
facturers and railway building contractors were 
included, the figures would be increased, and he 
estimated that the railways absorb about 25 
percent of the timber cut each year, and that 
they expend nearly a quarter billion dollars for 
lumber products of various kinds. In his ad- 
dress Mr. Aishton quoted statistics from the 
Forest Service showing that 53,610,155 cross 
ties were treated in 1923, 12,293,701 more than 
were treated in 1922.—EpirTor. | 


Would Extract Oil from Cedar Sawdust 


We have a sawmill running continually on Ten- 
nessee red cedar and consequently have a large 
amount of red cedar sawdust accumulating in our 
way owing to the fact that we use hydro-electric 
power. We have been thinking of making cedar 
oil from this dust if it can be made economically 
profitable but have been unable to get any informa- 
tion on the subject. We would like to know if you 
can tell us how it is made and where the product 
could be sold.—INQuIRyY No. 1,460. 


[This inquiry is from a Tennessee handle man- 
ufacturing concern. Most of the red cedar oil 
in the market is understood to be produced from 


the twigs and needles of the cedar tree and not 
from sawdust and chips, though there are re- 
ports to the effect that red cedar pencil manu- 
facturers sometimes utilize their waste in pro- 
ducing cedar oil. One of the larger manufac- 
turers of pencil slats made the following state- 
ment in response to a request for information on 
this subject: ‘‘For many years cedar wood oil 
has been made from slat mill cedar sawdust as 
a byproduct where there is a surplus of fuel and 
the mill takes into consideration that this sur- 
plus sawdust would have to be burned or hauled 
away. It has on an average over a number of 
years proved to be profitable. However, on an 
average the market value of cedar wood oil has 
been too low to allow any expense except the 
bare distillation charges to be placed against 
the oil. Prime white cedar oil can be made only 
from the old growth cedar. Second growth or 
aromatic cedar, such as is used by chest manu- 
facturers, distills reddish brown in color and 
crystallizes at temperatures under 30 degrees.’’ 

Readers are invited to give additional infor- 
mation. The name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied on request.—EDITor. } 


THE TOTAL average annual purchases of food 
stuffs by Cuba from the United States amount 
to approximately $100,000,000 making this West 
Indies island the best natural market for Ameri- 
can foodstuffs in the Western Hemisphere. 
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The duty on lumber is as |liamsport. 
follows: Timber squared, | 
cent a cubic foot; 


This is about as|then dressed by a machine ex- 
big a timber transfer as has|pressly for the purpose, after 
sawed |taken place for some time. 


which it is tied up into bunches 


boards, plank deal, and other % 


lumber of hemlock, white- 
wood,, sycamore and_bass- 
wood, $1 a thousand, board 
measure; all other wood and 
sawed lumber, 50 cents a 
thousand; lath, 15 cents a 
thousand; shingles, 35 cents 
a thousand; clapboards, $1.50 
a thousand. 
* * & 

One day last week Daniel 
Sanborn, of Gorham, N. H., 
drew with four oxen a load of 
spruce from the Peabody 
River lot, a distance of three 
miles, which scaled 2,566 feet. 


Nevada lumber dealers com- 
plain that they can not com- 
pete with the cheap labor of 
the Piute squaws who steal 
their wood at wholesale and 
undersell them in the retail 
market. 

* #8 

One man in Iowa has con- 
tracted to furnish the British 
Government with five million 
cubic feet of white oak, which 
will be cut from forests within 
fifty miles of Cairo, Ill. 

os s @ 


F. Coleman, of Williams- 
port, Pa., recently sold a 
three-quarter interest in 10,- 
000 acres of land in Clearfield 
and Elk counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, for $450,000. The 
purchasers were the Beaver 


Mills & Lumber Co., of Wil- 





od > 
Crawfordsville, Ind., will 


this season ship 800,000 feet 
of walnut lumber direct to 
England. : 


* + *% 


In 1859 the proposed city of 
Ludington, Mich. had a 
boarding house and a sawmill 
and no inhabitants but the 
mill hands. In 1869 it ar- 
tained a population of 600; 
and it now has 2,000. Such is 
the growth of the Michigan 


towns. 
* * & 


Machinery is already on the 
ground at Carson City, Mich., 
and will soon be in operation 
for the manufacture of siding 
by a process which is entirely 
new in Michigan, at least. A 
log six feet long is put into a 
lathe, when the bark and sappy 
portion is turned off, making 
the log perfectly round. It is 
then put into a machine and 
worked up into siding. The 
saw cuts from the surface of 
the log toward the heart, mak- 
ing each board six inches wide 
and something like a shingle— 
thick at the outer edge and 
thin at the inner. The process 
is continued until a complete 
shell is taken off the log, when 
a similar cut is repeated, thus 
exhausting the log and leaving 
nothing but the core, which is 
thrown away. °The siding is 





of convenient size for handling 
and shipped to the market. 
s 8 & 


Swan & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, have fitted up an ex- 
tensive manufactory for mak- 
ing boxes for fruit, and other 
articles which will bear trans- 
portation. * * * The Atlan- 
tic denizen may yet feast upon 
Pacific dainties, unless the rail- 
roads rob the people of both 
ends by their ruinous charges 
for freight. 

* 8 # 


The city of Manistee, Mich., 
which was almost destroyed by 
fire a year ago last fall, has 
now as many buildings as it 
had before the fire, and they 
are on the whole better struc- 
tures. The city now has about 
5,000 inhabitants. There are 
eight sawmills of 200,000,000 
feet capacity, which sawed 


150,000,000 feet last season. 


* * * 


Farmers in Kansas are turn- 
ing their attention largely to 
forest tree planting. Experi- 
ments already made show the 
soil of Kansas to be well 
adapted to tree growth, espe- 
cially the softer varieties, as 
cottonwood, maple, boxwood, 
willows, etc., and it is thought 
that the end of the present de- 
cade will show a much larger 
breadth of timber growth in 
Kansas than it can now claim. 
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Southern Pine Factors Reviewed 


While the market in some sections has been 
exceedingly quiet and prices have softened 
perceptibly, southern pine manufacturers re- 
port that the volume of orders has been well 
maintained. The mills reporting to the South- 
ern Pine Association during the week ended 
Feb. 27 booked business amounting to 88 per- 
cent of normal, which is a drop of 6 percent 
from the preceding week, but well in line with 
the general level so far this year. Production 
meanwhile rose to 94 percent of normal—the 
highest point in considerably more than a 
year, with the exception of one week last May. 
Shipments last week stood at 93 percent of 
normal, also showing the best record since last 
December. The average of order files was re- 
duced to 1,892,427 feet, the equivalent of nine- 
teen days’ production at the current rate of 
590,955 feet a week. 

The best business continues to come from 
the South, where building is still active; 
from the railroads and ear builders, who are 
placing few large but a good number of small 
orders, and from the foreign markets, notably 
the West Indies and South America. Demand 
from Texas has dropped off; the middle West 
as a whole is buying sparingly; the North is 
quiet, and so are large sections of the East. 
Weather conditions, plus dealer conservatism, 
are holding trade back in the three sections 
last mentioned. The yards are commonly re- 
ported to have good stocks, but probably the 
larger part of these is already sold to contrac- 
tors for delivery when ground has been bro- 
ken for new construction jobs. As long as 
this lumber remains in the yards, the dealers 
are not likely to buy except what they abso- 
lutely must have, but after they begin deliv- 
ering they will undoubtedly have to come into 
the market for rather extensive replenish- 
ments. It appears to be only a matter of time 
now before business livens up. 

Meanwhile there is developing a good deal 
of pressure for business. Many of the large 
mills still show independence and adhere 
firmly to their prices, but most medium sized 
and small operations have accumulated stocks 
and want to move them. There are also a 





The market for northern hardwoods remains 


quiet. A somewhat larger number of orders 
from the furniture and allied industries is re- 
ported, but these orders are all small, being 
strictly limited to current needs, and the aggre- 
gate is disappointing. Some maple is being 
bought by automobile interests, but as a whole 
these are poor buyers, and extremely cautious. 
Many flooring plants are now working only part 
capacity, with the result that demand for floor- 
ing grades is slow. The mills, on account of the 
broken condition of stocks, are making no par- 
ticular efforts to force the market, but where 
some item has accumulated, concessions are the 
rule. In consequence, there is considerable 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 54 





variation in prices according to conditions in 
the various producing districts. Quotations on 
all desirable grades are firmly maintained, and 
the scarcest items still show an upward tendency. 

Reports from the northern pine producing ter- 
ritory state that the mills have lately made 
substantial bookings of mixed cars from re- 
tailers throughout Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, and also from box and crating case in- 
terests in the East. These bookings have been 
sufficient to reduce seasoned stocks of medium 
and lower grades to small proportions, and the 
market is held very firmly. 


Southern Hardwoods Are Quiet 


Reports from southern hardwood producing 
districts say that demand remains dull, but that 
shipments on orders booked during December 
and January are heavy. As these orders are 
being rapidly cleaned up, there is developing 
some pressure for new business. ‘This, however, 
has not yet affected prices much. Manufactur- 
ers have retained their optimism regarding the 
future, and confidently expect the market to 
right itself again soon. They are consequently 
maintaining prices in most cases, through here 
and there are noted efforts to move accumulated 
items. Red and sap gum, which have had a big 
demand for some time and have been much re- 








IT HELPS THE SALESMAN— 


To know that the boss uses his own merchandise. 

To get a word of appreciation for an especially good week’s business. 
If he is backed by a policy he does not have to apologize for. 

If he can trust the word of honor of his house. 

If the quality of his goods is not open to suspicion. 

If he feels that the management has a mind open to suggestions. 

To think that he is being led, not driven. 








good many transit cars coming out. This 
pressure has resulted in lower prices and prac- 
tically throughout the list a downward tend- 
ency that will probably continue as long as 
trade conditions in the northern sections re- 
main as they are. A week of good weather, 
however, may be counted on to bring about a 
change in the trend. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


Northern hemlock producers report that the 
recent recurrence of cold weather in the North 
1s holding up building, but that retailers are 
placing larger orders and are sending out a 
good many inquiries. Northern hemlock is there- 
fore in a stronger position than it has occupied 
for some time, and quotations are generally 
firmer. It appears as if hemlock is steadily 
Tegaining its popularity with the northern yards, 
and that a larger percentage of their needs this 
Season will be filled by this wood. 


duced in supply, are easily the strongest woods 
on the list. Poplar also is reported from some 
sections to have improved somewhat of late. 

Orders are fairly numerous, but are nearly 
all small, indicating that industries are proceed- 
ing cautiously. The furniture interests, who 
were considerable buyers until about a month 
ago, have cut their takings sharply, and the auto- 
mobile and body plants have not increased their 
purchases appreciably, as they were expected to 
do. The flooring, interior trim and sash and 
door makers also are buying on a strictly lim- 
ited seale, but the prospects are that they will 
soon become heavier factors in the market, after 
building operations have got under way. The 
best sources of trade at this time appear to be 
the box and crating case plants, which are still 
fairly busy, and the foreign markets. The lat- 
ter are buying steadily, but not in very large 
volume; their inquiries, however, are of a promis- 
ing character. 


Though rain has interfered with operations 
here and there in the southern hardwood pro- 
ducing territory, most mills are still running at 
capacity, with a plentiful supply of logs, and 
have accumulated good stocks of lumber. 


North Carolina Pine Trade 


Trade in North Carolina pine, as in prac- 
tically all other woods, has slowed down dur- 
ing recent weeks. Bookings have been a good 
deal below production ever since the middle 
of January, and prices have also eased off, 
following a long period of gradual strengthen- 
ing. Of the fifty-three Nerth Carolina pine 
items quoted each week in the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN, eight showed advances on Mareh 
2 compared with Feb. 2, while sixteen showed 
declines, and twenty-nine were unchanged. 
The advances averaged 88 cents, the principal 
one being of $2.50 on $%x2%4- and 3-inch rift 
flooring. The declines averaged 84 -<cents, and 
were especially marked on 2%-, 3- and 3%- 
inch flooring, and t%-inch partition, each of 
which items dropped $1.50 in No. 2 and better 
and $1 in Nos. 3 and 4. 

Production meanwhile has been increased 
during February, and shipments have been 
heavy in comparison with orders. Output dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 21 at forty-one mills 
reporting to the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion totaled 82 percent of normal, shipments 
stood at 74 percent, and bookings at 61 per- 
cent of the same mark. 

Stocks are irregular. Upper grades are 
scarce at many of the mills, and consequently 
are well held, with a probability of higher 
prices as weather conditions in the principal 
markets improve and consumption enlarges. 
Lower grades, however, are in plentiful supply 
on account of the large amounts of air dried 
stocks accumulated during the recent good 
weather in the mill section, and no early ad- 
vances in these are expected. Buyers mean- 
while seem to consider prices too high, and are 
holding up their orders to the last possible 
moment. 


Douglas Fir Is Firmly Held 


No reportable improvement has occurred in 
Douglas fir market, but manufacturers state 
that inquiries have greatly increased in vol- 
ume, and they take this increase as an indica- 
tion that a revival of the rail market is near 
at hand. New business booked by the mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association during the week ended Feb. 28 
totaled 4 percent below production, while ship- 
ments amounted to 7 percent above produe- 
tion.. Of this business, 43 percent was for 
water delivery—30,351,222 feet to domestic 
ports and 11,091,000 feet to foreign destina- 
tions. 

The foreign markets are in fact the most 
attractive at this time. There are fair orders 
and many inquiries from Japan, and some at- 
traetive business from China and Australia is 
also on the books. The California market is 
quiet and prices are low, but incoming ship- 
ments are nevertheless sizable. There has 
been no important change on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Though production has been curtailed, the 
mills have in many cases accumulated better 
stocks than they have carried for many a 
month. Some of the smaller inland operations 
are trying to dispose of this lumber by mak- 
ing concessions, but most manufacturers be- 
lieve it will move out quickly enough once rail 
buying gets under way, and they prefer to hold 
on to it until then. This policy explains the 
firmness of Douglass fir prices under the re- 
cent adverse conditions. 

A notable development is the suecess 
achieved by some mills in shipping fir to 
Florida. It is believed that this trade will 
have definite development within the near 
future, creating a new, lucrative market for 
the west Coast manufacturers. 
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oe over an out-of-date farm house for the ‘‘old folks’’ 
- happens to be the theme of this week’s remodeling illus- 
tration. Away back before ‘‘the boys’’ grew up and went to 
the city, the little house here shown was considered a model 
farm residence, but the boys grew up, went away to the city 
and won success and financial independence, and their annual 
vacation visits to the old farm home became an institution. 
They figured that it would be nicer for the old folks if the old 
house were fixed up a bit, with the result here illustrated. A 
big, comfortable porch with a nice swing seat was added on the 


front, and all of the front windows were replaced by big, wide 
sash to let in more sunlight. The little east window of the 
parlor was torn out, and an extended double window was put 
in its place, with ample room for mother’s geraniums, so that 
when the old folks were shut in during the long winter months 
the house was bright and cheerful, and when the summer days 
came, a nice, wide, cool porch provided the utmost comfort for 
the old folks. There are thousands of little old farm homes 
that could be made more homelike and comfortable in a similar 
manner at very moderate outlay. 





Cut out in outline this part, which shows the improvements described above, 
lay it on the large picture, moving it about until in position, and observe the effect 
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Retailers Push Old House Remodeling By Advertising 


The enthusiasm and energy with which lum- 
ber retailers in all parts of the country are 
supporting and cooperating in the campaign for 
the remodeling of old houses, originated and pro- 
moted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is ev1- 
denced by the great number of retailers’ ads 
directly inspired by this campaign, urging re- 
modeling and repairing this spring. A few 
typical dealers’ advertisements are reproduced 
on this page, but space will permit showing only 
a few of the scores sent in. Several pages of 
this paper could be filled with reproductions of 
advertisements of the kind represented by the 
examples here shown, which of course are 
greatly reduced, the original advertisements 
occupying space of from six inches single col- 
umn up to quarter and half pages. 

It will be observed that the advertisement of 
the Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Mich., fea- 
tures the unique book of remodeling illustra- 
tions entitled ‘‘Old Homes Made New,’’ pre- 
pared and published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, which has created such a furore in the 
trade, several large editions having already 
been printed. 

The advertisement of the Rikerd Lumber Co., 
Lansing, Mich., suggests giving the old house 
a chance by ‘‘dolling it up a little.’’ Practi- 
cally the same idea is stressed by the Madden 








Begin Planning 
Spring Repair Work 


HY not give the old home a thorough over- 
hauling this spring. Put in hardwood 
floors and all the little niceties and conven- 
iences of a new home. Real estate has so in- 
creased in value within the last few years that 
such a program is more than justified. 


It’s none too early to start planning the 


work. Then just as soon as the weather is fav- 


orable you can go ahead with the actual re- 
modeling. 


Madden Lumber Co. 
615 Peek Street 
I} Schenectady [ 





Give the old home a thorough overhauling this 
spring, urges this New York State retailer 


Lumber Co., Schenectady, N. Y., which asks the 
question, ‘‘Why not give the old home a thor- 
ough overhauling this spring?’’ and proceeds to 
tell of the advantages of hardwood floors and 
other conveniences that can readily be installed. 

‘‘Tf you have any inside remodeling to do, 
let’s talk it over now, so it can be done before 
the carpenters get busy on outside work,’’ is the 
commonsense appeal of the Niles Lumber Co., 
Niles, Mich. 

A direct appeal to the housewives is the basis 
of a good advertisement of the Athens Lumber 
Co., Glouster, Ohio, headed ‘‘Convenient Kitch- 
ens.’? The advertisement points out the 
desirability of convenient, time-saving kitchens, 
and says, ‘‘In thousands of old homes, kitch- 


ens are being remodeled with built-in cup- 
boards, shelves and drawers, tables and broom 
closets.’’ This company expresses its willing- 
ness to take measurements, make sketches and 
quote prices on any built-in features desired. 

‘*A good time to remodel,’’ is the attention- 


OLD HOMES 
Made New 


We have in our office several plan books entitled 
“Old Homes Made New,” gotten out for the express pur- 
pose of helpng those who intend to remodel or repair 
the old home. 


Comfort - Convenience - Beauty 


We all want our home to look as pretty as possible, 
and this book will give you many helpful suggestions. 





It will pay you to come in and get one of these books 
and see the wonderful transformation that the place 
will undergo at very little cost. 


YOURS FOR A BETTER HOME 


QUINCY LUMBER CO. 


Phone 54 ELMER ANDERSON, Treas.-Mgr. 





This Michigan retailer makes good use of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S book of house remodeling 
illustrations 


getting caption of a well displayed advertise- 
ment of the Corwin Lumber Co., Jackson, Mich., 
while the Gifford Lumber Co., Royal Oak, Mich., 
asks: ‘‘Are you planning to build, repair or 
remodel??? 

New doors are stressed by the W. A. Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Watertown, N. Y., as desirable 
improvements for the home. This company in- 
vites inspection of its display of sample doors, 
which are hung and finished, including trim- 
mings, enabling the prospective customer to 
readily select the door or doors that best pleases 
him. 

The Union Trim & Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., tells how easy it is to have beautiful 
hardwood floors, by simply laying hardwood over 
the old floors, in an advertisement headed 
‘<Don’t be ashamed of your old floors.’’ 

Many other dealers in their advertising are 





Probably it is sound, 
well located, and needs 
la only a little “‘Dolling 

\ 

Up. 


We offer the follow- 
ing suggestions as to 
your needs in the proc- 
ess. 





LUMBER OF COURSE, CEMENT, PLASTER, WALL 
BOARD, SHEETROCK, SASH, DOORS, 
MILLWORK 
Our Advice is Yours For the Asking 


THE RIKERD LUMBER CO. 


“The Home of Quality” 





‘“Doll up’’ the old house and ‘‘give it a 
chance,’’ says this Lansing (Mich.) dealer. 
Well, why not? 


emphasizing the remodeling idea and urging 
their ‘‘prospects’’ to get busy this spring on 
the proposition of modernizing and’ otherwise 
improving their old homes. The accumulative 
force and momentum of this nationwide publicity 
is bound to have a marked effect in increasing 
the volume of remodeling and repair work dur- 
ing the coming months. 


Maine Dealer Boosts Remodeling 

Baneoor, ME., March 2.—‘‘A mansion in the 
skies may be your hope for the future, but a 
cottage on earth should be your realization for 
the present,’’ runs the catchy slogan used in an 
advertisement of the L. M. Sullivan Co., lumber 
dealer of this city, in the special home building 
page of the Bangor Daily News of recent issue. 
This special page, headed ‘‘Better Homes in 
Bangor,’’ is filled with advertisements of lum- 
ber dealers and others relating to home building 
and equipping. 

‘*We have recently received a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S book entitled ‘Old 
Homes Made New’,”’ said L. M. Sullivan, ‘‘and 
find it of much interest both to our contractors 
and ourselves. We have ordered ten additional 
copies, as we want to distribute them among our 








Let us help make your dreams come 
true. Build a house this year. 


Come to our office, see our plans, and 
let us tell your about our Plan Service. 


If you have any inside remodeling to 
do, let’s talk it over now, so it can be done 
before carpenters get busy on outside 


Se [Meadumber Cer 


Let’s talk over your inside remodeling now, 
invites this Michigan retailer. A seasonable 
idea 





contractors and prospective builders. We think 
that it is a wonderful idea and should serve as 
a stimulus for remodeling old homes.’’ 


ENCLOSED find $2 for which send us four more 
copies of ‘‘Old Homes Made New.’’ We be- 
lieve you have hit upon a real boon to the re- 
tailer in these excellent and practical sugges- 
tions for making over the older homes at nom- 
inal cost. We are making an exhibit at a Home 
Beautiful show at Binghamton, and those visit- 
ing our booth are much enthused over the sample 
copy of ‘‘Old Homes Made New’’ which we 
have on display there. — LiGHT-UNKEFER Co., 
Endicott, N. Y. 
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Skeleton Showing House Framing Interests Prospective Builders— 


They Nearly Always Choose Plan for Which Blueprint Is Available 


The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
including about fifty yards in Ohio’s biggest 
city, has established what it calls “The Wood 
Construction Bureau” in a down-town show 
room at 2008 East Fourteenth Street. This 
is near the center of the city and just off 
of Euclid Avenue. It is under the manage- 
ment of S. C. Fulton. 

“This bureau,” says a folder that is given 
out with other descriptive literature to the 
visitor, “is maintained solely for the con- 
venience and help of those interested in 
building and those who have building prob- 
lems to solve. All such persons are invited 
to take advantage of its service without 
charge or obligation on their part. 

“The well-known retail lumber yards 
listed herein are cheerfully contributing 
toward the support of this bureau, to the 
end that home builders may avoid mistakes, 
and that better and 
more _ satisfactory 
homes may be built 
in the City of Cleve- 
land and its sub- 
urbs.” 

The bureau main- 
tains a permanent 
and comprehensive 
exhibit of building 
materials, construc- 
tion details, interior 
finishes and the like. 
Although it has been 
in existence less 
than a year, its work 
has increased _ so 
rapidly that it is 
already feeling a 
little cramped for 
room, and it may be 
compelled to seek 
new and larger quar- 
ters before long. 

As a person comes along Fourteenth 
Street these days he sees the “Wood Con- 
struction Bureau” signs, and in each of the 
two windows he notices a model house fes- 
tooned with snow. As he goes inside he 
sees a couple more models set up in the 
center of the room, and he also notices a 
very attractive frieze of houses painted on 
the wall. These pictures are done in colors. 
There are dozens of them, all drawn to the 
same scale and all set in lawns and among 
trees. One of the interesting facts about 
this display of pictures painted on the walls 
is that these houses are taken from the 
bureau’s own plan book. On one section of 
the wall at the rear of the room are six 
houses in a row. Now it happens that these 
six houses have been built in a row in one 
part of town and appear in actual construc- 
tion just as they stand in this reproduction. 
In fact, there are few, if any, of them that 
have not been built somewhere in Cleveland 
and its suburbs; and Mr. Fulton and his 
helpers can direct interested prospects to 
the street number where they may see just 
how that particular house looks when built. 
In a small town a family might hesitate to 
build a house according to a design that had 








been followed by a neighbor. But naturally, 
that objection is not present in a city that 
claims to stand fourth in size in the United 
States. Such a city is made up of hundreds 
and even thousands of separate communi- 
ties; not distinctly separated from each 
other geographically, but separated in com- 
munity life. A house may be repeated over 
and over in such a city; and still the owners 
can feel that they have something distinc- 
tive. The other copies are far away. 


Many Features in Displays 


In addition to the pictures that are painted 
on the upper third of the walls there are 
all sorts of wall displays in the lower panels. 
To aid in financing the bureau some of these 
panels have been rented out to various 
selected manufacturers. The building mate- 
rials thus displayed are those which the 


interest their prospects; that what a pros- 
pect wants to know is how his finished house 
is going to look, how well it is going to suit 
the purposes of living. Well, of course, this 
is the first consideration. A man isn’t going 
to care much about the parts of a purchase 
until he has decided on the thing he is going 
to purchase. Interest in house framing is 
not to be expected from a banker or a den- 
tist if he isn’t going to build. There are a 
good many other things with greater appeal 
as hobbies. But once he has decided to 
build, these things appear in a new light. 
In spite of all that has been said on the 
subject, it is quite possible that we as lum- 
ber dealers do not appreciate the fears of 
our public about the dangers and uncertain- 
ties of building. Some builders and con- 
tractors have increased these fears the last 

few years by shameless jerrybuilding. 
A man sees his 








This display of a model house, prepared by the Wood Construction Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, has a 
background that reproduces the log cabins of the pioneers, and by contrast emphasizes the value 
of the retail lumberman’s service in designing a modern home 


bureau is prepared to recommend; and the 
rental fee helps keep the bureau going. 
Then there are other displays arranged by 
the bureau as aids to the prospective owner 
in deciding what he wants. For instance, 
there is a miniature stair, built to about 
half scale, that ascends in one corner. There 
are built-in features; sometimes in full 
scale, sometimes very tiny. But the propor- 
tions have been maintained with such care 
that a fireplace only six inches wide gives 
an adequate notion of its appearance. There 
are sideboards, built-in book cases, colon- 
nades and the like made in these tiny sizes 
and fastened in panels against the wall. 


Skeleton Shows Framing 


One of these wall features that is said to 
attract the absorbed interest of prospective 
builders is a bit of skeleton work showing 
the proper framing of a house. This shows, 
wide open to inspection, the bones of the 
house as they should be articulated. People 
who have reached the point of having de- 
cided to build become suddenly and deeply 
interested in correct framing. Sometimes 
dealers think and say that these things don’t 


neighbor’s new 
houses settling out 
of shape, showing 
cracks in the plaster 
and openings in the 
siding and around 
the windows. He 
asks these men 
what the trouble is; 
and the disappointed 
owners say with 
much bitterness that 
they have been de- 
frauded by the build- 
ers who have saved 
on the covered - up 
work and so have 
ruined the whole job. 
No less a person 
than Howard Potter, 
the new president of 
the Ohio association, 
told me that in ter- 
ritory where he has 
a good chance to make sales there are con- 
tractors who have been doing this very 
thing. He added that these men can’t buy 
lumber from him. He will not sell to them 
and thus be involved in the disappoint- 
ments they inflict on their clients. To be 
sure, he’d sell good lumber; but he feels a 
responsibility to his customers that reaches 
beyond the quality of materials, and he is 
going to protect them by making sure that 
the good material that he sells is used in the 
right way. Mr. Potter said he felt quite 
sure that this wave of poor building is going 
to have a definite effect in starting deter- 
mined efforts in some cities to shut out 
frame construction entirely by passing rigid 
building codes. This, of course, would be 
highly unfortunate, even if in every case 
lumbermen succeeded in defeating such cod- 
ing attempts. It’s always a bad business 
when such regulatory attempts are made in 
the form of public law. But people are 
usually not likely to make such attempts 
until they are feeling desperate, until they 
are convinced that they can not rely on 
their natural protectors. That is the big 
reason why dealers owe it to themselves to 
see what kind of houses contractors are put- 
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ting up out of the lumber bought at their 
yards. 

In any event, the bureau is finding that 
nothing else they have to show holds as 
much interest for their clients who are 
ready to build as this little display of cor- 
rect framing. It’s something for us to think 
about. Such a display might well find a 
place in every retail office; both to give 
customers a standard of judgment and to 
steady contractors. 


Shingles Painted but Once 


The reserve lumber yard, a concern in 
which members of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers own stock, has a panel of 
gray stained shingles for use on side walls. 
Mr. Fulton tells me that this panel has been 
very useful to him in meeting the usual 
arguments of the brick men. These ardent 
advertisers tell the public it 


developed by the bureau’s’ experience; 
namely, that it is seldom able to interest 
clients in a house unless it can show the 
blueprints for it. Visitors will look through 
all the books, searching for something that 
approaches the usually rather dim ideas 
they have in mind. They’ll comment on cer- 
tain pictures and floor plans, saying in what 
particular this plan fits their desires and 
how it departs from them. The bureau man 
will remark that he can get the blueprints 
promptly, but the prospect never yet has 
agreed to let him do it. The bureau has a 
couple of books for which it has complete 
stocks of blueprints. And sooner or later 
the customer will begin checking these over 
with the aid of the books. He will find two 
or three that about suit him, and then he’ll 
begin studying the blueprints. On these 
plans he can see the elevations of all four 


they must buy them. This can be done by 
the bureau much more easily than it could 
be done by an individual yard. People see 
that the bureau, while it is actually main- 
tained by these forty-eight or fifty lumber 
yards, has itself nothing else to sell. It 
deals in plans, and consequently there is 
nothing that looks wrong in charging for 
the books. This has the effect of reducing 
the cost of operation, and it also puts the 
books into the hands of genuine prospects. 
The bureau has published a book of its own, 
made up entirely of Cleveland houses. I 
believe every one of the plans, numbering 
about fifty, was originally built in Cleve- 
land, and most of them were designed by 
Cleveland architects. This, by the way, is 
the policy of the organization. It was 
organized and designed for Cleveland people 
and not as a plan-service outfit hoping to 

make money by marketing its 





costs but a‘small additional per- 
centage to build of brick, and 
then this small sum is soon 
equaled by painting costs. When 
this argument is broached by 
visitors Mr. Fulton does two 
things. First, he shows them 
this panel and tells them that 
with this siding the painting is 
done once and forever. Second, 
he shows them some carefully 
tabulated figures showing that 
in Cleveland brick construction 
costs a very much greater per- 
centage over frame construction 
than they had been led to be- 
lieve by the brick men. 

Another panel that has a local 
appeal shows one of the products 
that take the place of lath and 
plaster. This panel shows half 
a dozen different finished sur- 
faces. It seems that in Cleve- 
land the plasterers have ad- 








The “Bone and Sinew” 
of Your Home 


plans all over the country. It 
concentrates on accepted and 
suitable Cleveland designs, 
adapted to the climate and the 
local needs. It is planning to 
get out another and larger 
book very soon that will sell, I 
believe, for a dollar. It is get- 
ting some codperation from the 
local chapter of the architects’ 
national organization. 

The bureau has some very 
interesting booklets and pam- 
phlets that it gives out free of 
charge to those who come in 
and show some interest in house 
building. Chief among these is a 
booklet of about fifty pages, 
with its cover printed in 
colors, called “Homes—Plans 
and equipment.” It contains va- 
rious statements by the bureau 
about the advisability of build- 
ing of lumber, now. It contains 


vanced their prices to a high 
figure. I believe it’s $1.50 an 
hour, but of that I can’t be quite 
sure. They work only five days 
a week; and if a man is so eager 
to get his house done that he 
wants men to work on Saturday 
he must pay double time for 
that day. Naturally enough, this 
is giving a great impetus to the 
sale of these other materials. 
Many people come in pur- 
posely to look at interior woods 
and finishes. The display room 
is floored with three different 
grades of flooring, and there are 
displays of all the usual finish- 


As the framework of a house 
goes up a bewildering array of tim- 
bers is presented to the person un- 
familiar with building operations. 


Shortly, as construction pro- 
gresses, these pieces of lumber dis- 
appear from view and later they 
are more or less forgotten in the 
charm of beauty of the finished 
dwelling. 


Yet these studs and rafters, 
which were in evidence during the 
skeleton period of construction, 
are of high importance in relation 
to the completed home. They may 
well be termed the “bone and 
sinew” of your house, for they are 
what give it form and theirs must 
be the strength and endurance to 
— the buffets of wind and 
storm, 


For these reasons the home- 


builder is interested in knowing 
that the framework contains lum- 
ber of good quality and is well 
constructed. In other words, he 
wants and is entitled to receive the 
results which his investment jus- 
tifies. 

The retail lumber dealer per- 
forms a valuable service in this 
connection. Progressive dealers 
of today not only supply home 
building materials of standard 
quality, but they also give the 
prospective builder the benefit of 
their broad experience in planning 
his dwelling to the best advantage 
and place him in contact with re- 
liable contractors, any one of 
whom will build carefully and con- 
scientiously. 

Home building is an enterprise 
in which the modern lumber dealer 
acts as your partner. 


a number of pictures, in line 
drawing, of attractive houses of 
the most popular types, together 
with sketches of floor plans. 
Then in addition, and to help 
finance the venture, it carries 
advertisements of household 
equipment, furnaces, plumbing, 
banks, lumber manufacturers’ 
associations, hardware, elec- 
trical equipment and the like. 
In the center of the book is an 
extended statement from which 
we copy the following: 

“To every man and woman the 
building of a home should be an 
event of the keenest pleasure. 








ing woods, hard and soft, and 
done in all the usual finishes. 


Has Fine Plan Service 


Probably the most important 
traffic of the bureau is in plans. 
It has quite a library of plan books, and, of 
course, Mr. Fulton and his staff are well able 
to advise with prospects. This is their big 
job, and naturally they make themselves 
familiar with Cleveland needs and with the 
points which are raised by persons who are 
considering building. Most of their clients 
want rather moderate priced houses, cost- 
ing not more than $15,000 to build; and a 
large majority will of course set a much 
lower limit. A.6-room house, containing liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms and bath is the one commonly in- 
quired about. 

A fact, very interesting to me, has been 


This advertisement, used by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
San Antonio (Tex.), reminds customers of the importance of quality 
im sills, joists, studding and-rafters, and emphasizes that only reputable 
retailers can be depended on for quality in unseen parts 


sides. He sees the floor plan in detail, he 
studies the basement, he checks over con- 
struction detail and he studies the whole 
thing in relation to the picture in the book. 
Up to the time of my visit every plan sold— 
and many have been sold—has been one of 
those for which the bureau had the set of 
blueprints on hand for examination. 


Plan Books Charged for 


Another interesting fact is that all plan 
books are sold and are not given away. The 
bureau has some rather extensive literature 
which it does give away; but if customers 
want to take plan books away with them 


It offers the opportunity to work 
out expressions of your own 
individuality and taste. And all 
the while you are planning you 
are conscious that you are build- 
ing for the far future; that the structure 
you are bringing into existence is to be your 
home for many years—perhaps for a life- 
time. 

“One can not derive as much satisfaction 
from a home already constructed as can 
be obtained from a home which you build 
yourself. Contractors generally prefer to 
build from your plans and specifications, 
knowing you will be better satisfied in the 
end. 

“The Cleveland Board of Lumber dealers 
organized the Wood Construction Bureau for 
the purpose of supplying unbiased informa- 
tion and rendering all possible assistance to 
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persons interested in home building. It is 
in charge of capable, courteous, experienced 
lumbermen who are familiar with the build- 
ing business, and their services are available 
at all times, without obligation to you. 
“When you build you should build well, 
for it means economy in the end. In advis- 
ing you to build well we do not imply that 
you should build expensively, but rather that 
you choose your materials with care and 
have the workmanship of the standard de- 
sired. A good residence is simple and dig- 
nified rather than fancy and fussy. A mod- 


est home, well planned, is far more desir- 
able than a poorly planned and executed 
mansion. 

“Wood construction is durable and has 
lasting beauty. Old Colonial homes that 
are still standing and in good state of preser- 
vation in the New England States and other 
parts of the early Colonies are conclusive 
evidence of this fact, and with an occasional 
coat of paint continue to resist the elements 
of time and nature.” 

And so on. Included are leaflets contain- 
ing the names of the dealers supporting the 


bureau, tables showing the cost of renting, 
statements showing that lumber prices on 
their present level are much lower than the 
level of five years ago, and many other 
things the prospect would want to know. 

One satisfactory evidence of the sound- 
ness of the idea is the fact that dealers 
present at the Ohio convention went around 
to look the bureau over and to take notes, 
They asked endless questions, and many of 
them announced their intention of reproduc- 
ing it, entirely or in part, in their own sales 
rooms. 


News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


“Pep and Kick” Club Is Just That 


Every successful concern, large or small, en- 
deavors to create and maintain among its em- 
ployees the spirit of codperation and the feeling 
that the success of the business depends largely 
upon their individual efforts. This is often 
successfully accomplished through some sort of 
an employees’ club, meeting periodically for 
educational as well as social purposes, and af- 
fording an opportunity to thrash out the prob- 
lems affecting the business and the individual. 

An interesting example of such an organiza- 
tion is the Pep and Kick Club, composed of em- 
ployees of the T. S. Goslin Lumber Co., Wild- 
wood, N. J., which is just what its name implies 
—an organization to which the members bring 
all the pep they can muster, and plan how the 
energy and enthusiasm engendered at the meet- 
ings can best be applied in forwarding the in- 
terest of the individual members and of the 
company; while any kicks that any member may 
be harboring against his fellow workers or 
against conditions surrounding his daily em- 
ployment, are discussed in a friendly manner. 

The employees look forward eagerly to these 
meetings, which are usually held twice a month, 
and come to them well loaded with ideas. The 
meetings are followed by refreshments and a 
social time, during which jokes are exchanged 
and friendly chat indulged in. 

An interesting and valuable feature of these 
meetings is the discussion of ideas from the 
suggestion box, placed at the entrance to the 
office. At each meeting the box is opened, the 
suggestions are read and discussed, and then 
entered in the suggestion book, which goes to 
the officers of the company for action, together 
with the comments of the members thereon. 

A talk by a club member at one of these 
meetings on the subject of how more prospects 
might be developed by each employee, resulted 
in T. 8. Goslin, president of the company, an- 
nouncing that he would offer a prize for the 
employee turning in the greatest number of 
prospects each month, aud another prize for the 
largest number turned in during the year. This 
suggestion was received with enthusiasm, and 
each employee resolved that he was going to do 
all in his power to make 1925 the biggest and 
the best year in the history of the company. 

A very enjoyable party was given last Christ- 
mas by Mr. Goslin at his home to the members of 
the club. Each employee received a cash gift, 
and renewals of insurance policies of $1,000 
each were given to employees who have been 
with the company for six months or more. In 
addition, the annual division of the club treasury 
was made. The club dues are $1 a month, and 
for each dollar paid in the company contributes 
another dollar. At the end of the year the 
amount thus accumulated is divided among the 
members; in other words, they receive their 
dues back, plus 100 per cent. 

Commenting upon the club organization, Mr. 
Goslin said: 

One man can no more carry on a business suc- 
cessfully than he can successfully rule a country. 
The days of despots and of the one man business 
are gone forever. A business today is successful 
because the individuals doing the small jobs and 
the big jobs are loyal and actively interested in 
its success. 

Knowledge is the first requisite for a successful 
democracy. People must know their fellow men, 
and conditions under which they live and labor. 


The general public must know the leaders and the 
leaders must know the public, for only in that way 
can the needs of each be met. In business it often 
happens that employees in different departments 
know little or nothing of each other, and those in 
command know very little of the people under 
them. This is the thing which leads to dissatis- 
faction when codperation is most needed. 


Now Time to Push Screen Sales 


That unpopular but omnipresent spring and 
summer guest, Musca Domestica, more common- 
ly known as the house fly, soon will be in our 
midst once more. It is high time to begin call- 
ing the attention of your customers to the de- 
sirability of inspecting their defenses against 
this menace to health and comfort, and to urge 
the replacing of defective screen windows and 
doors, the screening of porches etc. 

Multitudes of people delay the putting on of 
screen doors and window screens until the last 








*“T’m sure outta luck since the Joneses put on 
those new screen doors’’ 


minute, and then find that holes have appeared 
in the screens or that the frames need repairs 
or replacing, but because the winged pests have 
already gained entrance and more are arriving 
every day they decide to make the old ones do 
for another season rather than to incur the delay 
that would be necessary for having new ones 
made. Therefore, the time to push the sale 
of screen doors and window screens is well in 
advance of the time when they are actually 
needed. 

More and more porches are being screened 
every year, but there still are many homes with 
old-fashioned open porches, which with a little 
work by a carpenter and a small outlay for 
lumber and screen could be enclosed and made 
comfortable for the summer months. Thou- 
sands of householders are practically deprived of 
the use of their porches because of the annoy- 


ance of mosquitoes, and it does not require much 
argument to convince them that the added com- 
fort will more than offset the small outlay. 

Autobiographies of individuals that are in the 
public eye are a very popular and much read 
form of literature nowadays. Therefore, to be 
in line with, the current literary trend, Musca 
has written his diary, which is fully as impor- 
tant to the public as that of Amiel, or of the 
latest screen heroine to come into prominence 
through having taken a shot at her gentleman 
friend, or because of some other innocent esca- 
pade. The following extract from the ‘‘ Diary 
of a Fly’’—or something similar worked out in 
different language—would make a basis for a 
good screen advertisement, particularly if em- 
bellished with a portrait of the ‘‘author’’ whose 
likeness appears herewith: 


A pril 21—Have found a dandy boarding place. 
Mrs. Jones sure sets a fine table. Had chicken 
for dinner yesterday. Afterwards took a bath 
in the milk and dried off in the sugar. 

April 23—Living like a king. Went skating 
on a slab of butter today. Played with the baby 
for a while. Took a nap in the cooky jar. 


April 5—Had a narrow escape. Woke Mr. 
Jones from a nap by taking my daily exercise 
on the tip of his nose. Chased me all over the 
house with a swatter, but I got away. 


April 29—Out of luck! Mrs. Jones bought 
a new screen door and then chased me away. 
I’m starving to death. I HATE those good 


What’s Best About Your Town? 


Here is a new idea in lumber retailers’ adver- 
tising, and one which is capable of wide adop- 
tion. Almost any community has some outstand- 
ing advantage of which the residents are 
especially proud. If it has not, it is up to the 
folks who live there to develop something that 
is especially worth while, and of which they 
may be proud, so the proposition works both 
ways. 

Recently the Shelby Lumber Co., of Shelby, 
Mich., resolved to do something to make the 
people of the town and surrounding country 
wake up to the fact that Shelby was a good 
place in which to live, and to find out if they 
really had any well defined idea as to why it 
was so. This effort took the form of a contest 
in which all residents were invited to submit 
a suitable slogan. Accordingly the company in- 
serted in the local newspaper a large advertise- 
ment headed—‘‘ Look, Let’s Go!’’ and reading 
as follows in part: 

We want a slogan for Shelby, and we want 
everyone in the community to help us get it. 

This slogan should contain not more than six 
words. You have a wide field to select \from and 
all the advantages of the wonderful fruit belt and 
the finest climate in the world to help you out. 

For the best slogan the prize will be $2.50, and 
for the next three the prizes will be $1 each. 

The slogans submitted will be judged by a com- 
mittee of three members of the Fellowship Club, 
and the awards will be made as soon as slogans 
submitted are carefully studied. The slogan 
finally accepted will be broadcast by radio from 
several different stations and will put Shelby on 
the map as a real live town. 

The results of this contest, which closed Feb. 
22, were very satisfactory to the sponsor, prov- 
ing that many people in the community had 
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definite ideas as to its advantages, and were 
willing to express them. Of the large number 
of replies received, forty-one were deemed 
worthy of close consideration. After careful 
study the four best were selected, the awards 
being as follows: 


First —‘‘Shelby, The Fruit Paradise of 
America.’’ 
Second—‘‘Shelby, Where the Fine Fruit 
Grows.’’ 


Third—‘ ‘Shelby, the Cradle of Fruitfulness.’’ 

Fourth—‘‘Shelby’s Orchards, Woods, Lakes, 
Invite You.’’ 

The first phrase will become the official slo- 
gan, and anyone acquainted with the wonderful 
abundance and variety of fruits produced in 
that section will readily see the appropriateness 
of the choice. Among the principal fruits 
grown there are strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, currants, blackberries, cherries, peaches, 
plums, pears, and apples. ‘‘Cherry blossom 
time’’ is famous, and people come for hundreds 
of miles to drive through the orchards. A 
Chicagoan who was passing through at that 


season of the year said that he had several times 
been in Japan during cherry blossom time, which 
annually draws thousands of tourists to that 
country, but that tfie orchards here fully equaled 
in beauty those of the island kingdom. This 
year for the first time Shelby will hold a 
‘*Cherry Festival,’’ which it is expected will 
develop into an annual affair. 


Dealer Boosts Metal Window Frames 

Boston, Mass., March 3.—Prominently dis- 
played in the main showroom of a large retail 
lumber company visited in a Boston suburb by 
the news representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN the other day, was a metal window 
frame. It was featured over every item of wood 
in the place. The metal frame was handsomely 
painted and attractively decorated with display 
ecards setting forth its various supposed superior- 
ities over a window frame of wood. This dis- 
play was set out on the floor in front of every 
other sample of merchandise, and the sales effect 
was so well planned that it was the first thing 
to catch the eye of anyone entering the office. 
‘¢Ask For Prices,’’ flamed in red from one 
card. Other signs stated: ‘‘ Admits 40 to 80 


percent more daylight; come complete, sash 
hung, hardware in place, painted; easy to in- 
stall; last longer.’’ The manager of this yard 
is a prominent member and official of one of 
the live-wire lumber associations. 


Yard Managers Discuss Collections 

PEWAUKEE, WIS., March 2.—The second of 
the series of meetings of the local managers of 
the Caldwell & Gates Co., Pewaukee, Wis., was 
held at the Commercial Hotel, Watertown, Wis., 
on Friday, Feb. 27, for the purpose of discus- 
sing problems in collections. The meeting was 
presided over by J. I. Gates, vice-president and 
general manager, and valuable information 
along lines of credit was given by E. P. Gates, 
a director of the company. Considerable inter- 
est was shown in the efficiency contest that is 
being put on this year among the local managers. 

Credits and collections have assumed such an 
important part in the program of the Caldwell 
& Gates Co., that it is planned to have similar 
meetings approximately every thirty days. 

The outlook as to general business conditions 
seems to be favorable for the present year at 
all yards owned by this company. 


Value of Displays at Home Building Expositions 


A subject of great interest to lumber and 
building supply dealers is that of the value and 
efficacy of displays at expositions and fairs, 
particularly the ‘‘home building’’ expositions 
which, under various names, are held in many 





This unusual exhibit of the Pinnell Lumber Co. 
yielded a fine list of prospects 


cities of the country during the year. The near 
approach of the time for the holding of a num- 
ber of these home building shows in various 
cities makes the topic an especially timely one 
just now. 

_ Believing that first-hand impressions and opin- 
lons of exhibitors and visitors at such shows are 
the best gage of the value from the publicity 
standpoint, of the exhibits made there, an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN scout made it his busi- 
hess during the latest Home Complete Exposition 
in Indianapolis, Ind., to gather such opinions. 
Conversations held during the week, both in the 
exposition building and in public conveyances 
going to and from the show, disclosed some in- 
teresting facts and conclusions. 

I believe that from the advertising standpoint, 
~ Home Complete show has proved exceedingly 
Ln _ to us, said H. A. Pinnell, of the Pinnell 
the ene in placing our name aveseny beaees 
doubt is ae. ge ig” our city. This, beyon a 

2 act that practically every 


Person visiting the exposition was directly inter- 
ested either in building a new home or remodeling 








their present one. In other words, the entire at- 
tendance was made up of people vitally interested 
in the proposition of home building and home 
betterment. 


At the exposition referred to, the Pinnell 
Lumber Co. had an unusual exhibit, in the form 
of a full-sized summer house of very attractive 
design. Each person visiting the exhibit was 
asked to register on a numbered card, the holder 
of the winning number receiving the house as a 
gift. By this means the firm secured a valuable 
prospect list, which Mr. Pinnell says has resulted 
in very substantial business. 


O. W. Judkins, Indiana representative for the 
H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co., gave some interest- 
ing facts which are also passed on. 


The Home Complete show, said he, coming as it 
does in the spring of the year when the minds 
of people are focused upon building and reroofing, 
seems to me to be the most profitable time for a 
building supply dealer to participate in such as 
an advertising medium. What people have seen 
at the show remains still fresh in their minds 
when they are ready to build, consequently there 
is less sales pressure required. We do not par- 
ticipate in these shows to sell direct to the public. 
We are only there to boost our product through 
our dealers. 

It would be useless for us to endeavor to record 
every sale which results from such a show, be- 
cause the sales come through our dealers. We 
know, however, that the effort is worth while, 
because of the numbers who do purchase and who 
mention the fact that they first learned about 
our shingles at the show. Knowing that there 
doubtless is an equal number likewise favorably 
impressed which we know nothing of, we are con- 
vinced that we are well paid for our efforts. 


W. J. Ryan, of the Celotex Co., gave still 
another point of view. Said he: 


Our work is only well begun when the doors of 
the show close. All during the week our men 
have been busy upon the floor answering questions, 
discussing Celotex with prospective builders, and 
in every way possible analyzing the prospect’s 
mind to determine how soon be might be in the 
market. These prospects must be called upon and 
an effort made to close the sales. The calls must 
be made in time to get the business, and yet be 
late enough not to endanger the sales. The fact 
that many people after they have left the show 
change their minds as to the exact building date 
presents another problem. Some are ready for 
immediate action and others who at the show 
seemed to be only waiting are really ready much 
earlier. It is then a b pwn demanding careful 
thought, to step in and grasp the business at the 
proper time. We have always found the Home 
Complete and similar shows very good advertising. 
Results have always been suflicient to bring us 
back again the next year. 


The experience of exhibitors and a study of 
those visiting the show brings out certain facts. 
The display must have some central idea, which 
should be clearly set forth, so that those passing 
may realize its mission without opportunity for 
misunderstanding. The display must be so at- 
tractive that everyone will pause to look, and 
must arouse a desire for more information. Thus 
it is up to the man upon the floor to so impart 
the information asked for that the inquirer will 
realize that he has found the very thing he 
needed and that will best fit his requirements. 
If this is properly done, it is likely to lead to a 
sale. The displays at these shows should be di- 
rected at a definite group of people, and must 
fit that group. This done, there are very en- 


couraging results to be had through exhibits at 
building expositions and similar enterprises. 











Note that this exposition booth of the H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. not only advertises and dis- 
plays its products but directs prospective customers to the local dealer handling them 
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British Retailers Also Have Ready-Cut House Competition 


Retailers of lumber and other building ma- 
terials in this country will be interested to know 
that their brethren in England are up against 
the same ready-cut house competition which 
they have to contend with, except that the 
houses are not manufactured within the country, 
but are made in Sweden and shipped to England 
where the units are assembled on the building 
Bite. 

The interesting advertisement reproduced on 
this page is from a recent issue of the London 
Times, having been sent us, 
together with some interest- 
ing ¢omments, by Hiram 


land last summer, construction was expensive 
and slow. At that time the government had 
been looking into methods of overcoming the 
very serious housing shortage among the work- 
ing classes, carried over from the war, but not 
a great deal of ground seems to have been 
gained. One great objection to the all brick 
and mason material house in England is that, 
owing to the damp climate, it is very slow 
to dry out, usually requiring two or three 
months before a family can move in without 


against sounds and the heavy dampness, 

‘“Just in passing please note also that ‘tim- 
ber’ is used in this advertisement instead of 
‘lumber.’ This is the regular English term for 
what we know as ‘lumber.’ ‘Lumber’ in Eng. 
land means odds and ends like second-hand 
furniture and such things—something entirely 
different from our definition. 

‘Tt would seem also that the walls instead 
of being plastered inside were made out of 
some material such as our wallboard. 


‘The whole advertise. 
ment is very interesting in 
showing that the types of 





Blauvelt, merchandising 
manager Comfort Coal-Lum- 
ber Oo., operating eleven 
distributing yards in Bergen 
County, N. J., and Rockland 
County, N. Y 

‘«This is certainly an angle 
of competition,’’ said Mr. 
Blauvelt, ‘‘ which, if I were 
a building material man in 
England, I would not have 
thought of, for England is a 
country practically without 
forests. Lumber is largely 
imported, if not English oak 
—which is very expensive, by 
the way—with the result that 
most building is done with 
brick. Note the last line in 
this ‘ad’ which says: ‘ Heat- 








ing, sanitation, and lighting 
are possible in every way, as 
with brick or other forms of 
construction,’ thereby show- 
ing that the writers of the 
‘ad’ recognized that the com- 
petition of this wooden house 
would be with brick con- 
struction largely. 

‘¢Reading the ‘ad’ closely 
it would seem that the house 


after being assembled is 
stuccoed. This certainly 
would give the English 


greater confidence in it, for 
they are unfamiliar with sid- 
ing or all-wood construction. 

‘Tn passing, it is interest- 
ing to observe that most of 
the roofs in England are 
slate or tile, some of them 
made in the style of wood 
shingles and looking very 
much like them, 

‘¢Also in Sweden, where 
the houses come from, I no- 
ticed a great many tile roofs, 
although the older buildings, 
such as churches, often have 
shingled sides, some of them 
having stood for a thousand 
years or more. Many of the 
peasants’ roofs are made of 
sod, I imagine as much for 
warmth as for tightness. 
Probably the oldest wooden 


construction abroad are in 
many ways similar to ours 
here and although we wish 
the English material men no 
ill luck, nevertheless there is 
some satisfaction in knowing 
that elsewhere in the world 
dealers in our line of business 
have the problem of ready- 
cut house competition to 
contend with.’’ 


Neatly Kept Yards 


In an informal talk made 
recently before a gathering 
of retail yard managers, 





L. de Soissons @ G.G. Wornum, A.A.R.1.B.A., Architects. 


ae HOUSE. 


M. L. Kizziar, manager 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Lum- 
ber Co., Floydada, Tex., told 
of some of the advantages of 
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Manufacturers in Sweden: 


HIS house, one of the many standard designs 
used by the Company, is built of finest 
Swedish timber throughout. Built on the 

“ Ibo” patent system, it consists of easily handled 
units for walls, floors, and roof completely ready 
for erection. The special design of these units 
avoids all risk of damage in transport, prevents 
warping, and insures a perfect structural close joint 
between all separate parts. The wall units consist 
of heavy frames, covered with stout grooved and 
tongued boarding. The cavities so formed are 
filled with special packing protected by impregitated 
felt, so giving great insulating value for outside 
walls and sound: -proof construction for {nside walls. 
The outside walls are tar-felted, lathed, and 
plastered, so making them fire-proof and damp- 
proof, 

Walls and ceilings inside are lined with heavy 
cardboard, suitable to receive, at once on com- 
pletion, paint, distemper, or wall paper, showing 
no joints, The timber is Swedish fir and pine clear 
cut and well seasoned. The joinery is all of the 
highest. quality. The floor joists, boarded both 
sides, are so constructed and filled with packing as 
to make the floors warm and sound-proof. These 
houses, distinctively designed throughout by 
English architects, are well supplied with excellent 
built-in fittings, so saving furniture and cost. 
Heating, sanitation, and lighting are possible in every 
way, a8 with brick or other forms of ‘construction. 





Special Features of this design: 
The large drawing room and dining room communicate with 
folding doors. Excellent entrance hall and cloaks. Large 
landing on first floor with balcony. Large verandah at back. 
Splendid cupboard accommodation fo all bedrooms. 


FORSSJO TRAVARUAKTIEBOLAG., FORSSJO. 
Sole Agent, C. PETO BENNETT, 24-28, Lombard Street, E.C, 





buildings in existence may be 
found standing in certain 
parts of Sweden today. Here 
is a thought for shingle man- 
ufacturers or advocates of 
all-wood building in securing 
material for advertising. 
Photographs of such wooden 
buildings, telling the date of 
their construction and a bit 
of their history would be very interesting ma- 
terial for advertisements and very convincing of 
wood durability. Might I suggest that the 
shingle manufacturers’ bureau and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association lock into 
this field for sales photographs and sales talk? 
‘*To return to the Swedish ready-cut house in 
England, [ can easily see how there might be a 
good market for them there. Bricklayers are 
getting a good wage, and when I was in Eng- 


FORSSJO WOODWELL HOUSES 


This advertisement, reproduced from a recent issue oo the London ing.) Times, 
shows that the problem of meeting ready-cut house competition is becoming a live 
issue with the lumber and building material dealers of Great Britain 
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a well kept lumber yard. 


We all know that it is a 
difficult task to run a lumber 
yard with a poorly kept stock, 
said Mr. Kizziar. It is hard 
on both the one delivering the 
material and the one receiving 
it, for with stock in bad shape 
we work harder giving poor 
service than we do giving good 
service with a well kept stock. 

It has been said, by author- 
ities on good business, and 
which we more and more real- 
ize to be true, that where mer- 
chandise is poorly kept and 
the importance of keeping the 
office and the entire place 
clean and in nice shape is 
overlooked, it is a public and 
open confession of weakness, 
of lack of vision, and of lack 
of menfal fitness for business 
success on the part of the ones 
in charge, and points toward 
failure in the end. On the 
other hand, where the stocks 
are well kept, the office and 
sales rooms clean and in nice 
shape the word thrift is al- 
ready stamped there and the 
business has a good chance for 
success. 

If we expect to keep our 
lumber business up in _ the 
shape that it should be kept, 
we need to look to the arrange- 
ments first. The office and the 
stock must be well arranged. 
It is mighty hard to keep 4 
poorly arranged stock in good 
shape. And the very next 
thing we need to do is to get 
the habit of keeping these 
things in good shape. We can 
very easily get in the way of 
letting things get torn up and 


danger to the health. In some cases where the 
occupants moved in too quickly they were seized 
with very serious attacks of ague and rheuma- 
tism because of the unhealthy dampness of the 
house. This would be a great selling point for 
the makers of the Swedish ready-cut house to 
advertise. 

‘*Another point of interest is that in 
this house they seem to use some sort of 
insulation between the walls, both as proof 


in bad shape, until after a while we do not notice 
just how bad they look. 

On the other hand, with a little more effort, 4 
little more pride and thrift, we can have our 
places looking a great deal better, and then if we 
keep straightening up and cleaning up and mak- 
ing things look better around us, after a while 
we will have formed a good habit—a habit of keep- 
ing things up in good shape—a habit of working 
out a greater and more productive energy—and 
these things will = us a Clearer vision, a stronge! 
courage, and a higher purpose. 
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A Practical System for Locating Stock in the Yard 


‘‘Here is that 10-foot edge grain flooring we 
could have used on the hotel job. And we 
couldn’t find it and had to cut all our 20’s 
and buy half of the stock from another yard. 
I told the shipping clerk we still had some on 
hand but he said I was mistaken. But I 
couldn ’t find it then, either. Now we have an- 
other shipment of this same length on the road 
and it doubles the stock needed. Same thing 
that has happened a dozen times with some kind 
of material in the last few months. Looks like 
any yard ought to have some way of keeping 
track of everything so that anybody on the 
job could find out where it is.’’ 


And it hasn’t happened in just the one yard, 
either, but time and again in many yards all 
over the country, even in some of the best man- 
aged ones. It happens because lumber yards 
have not generally adopted some kind of stock- 


_ keeping system that is so easy and simple to 


keep that it works practically automatically so 
far as locating anything like overflow or odd 
stock, The reason lumbermen do not usually 
find it of much help with regular normal stock 
is that lumber is bulky in any considerable 
quantity and when stored in its regular allotted 
bins a@ casual glance is about all that is re- 
quired of any regular yard employee to tell 
whether any particular item is on hand, and 
just how much. It is when a bin overflows 
or some special item or odd length has to be 
taken care of that trouble starts. Many yard 
men do not waste much time hunting a special 
place for extra storage, but simply stop at 
the first half empty bin and stack the odd 


- stock on top of something else or put it where it 
_ is certain to be covered up when the space is 


needed for more incoming stock. There it is 
salted down for safe keeping—and usually keeps 
a much longer time than necessary. If it 
happens to be of short length the best morgue 
to lay it away in is back in the shed behind 
a pile of some other stock in other short lengths, 


_ or if it be something light like thin siding or 


ceiling, it goes away up toward a celestial 
destination in the top deck where it is laid out 


‘on a bier of scantlings placed crosswise of 


the high joists. There it is safe from every- 
thing except the town pigeons. 


Don’t Blame the Yard Man 


Don’t blame all yard men for such practices. 
Most of them learn yard keeping from their 
bosses. And sheds are not usually built’ for 
flexible space utilization. But there are still 
other yard men—most of them have been pro- 
moted to managers—who somehow acquire a 
knack of putting more stuff in less space and 
getting it out again than Noah did in packing 
the ark. When the boss comes around and 
sees a few nearly empty holes along the shed 
he thinks they ought to be filled up with some- 
thing for the looks of things, but the scrupulous 
yard clerk will keep a jealous eye on the low 
bins to reserve them strictly for regular stock, 
and nothing gets on his nerves worse than to 


_ See this rule violated. He will manage to have 


some special cubby hole or divided bin at the 
end of the shed for odds and extras, and he 
will scrap with the drayman if necessary to 


_ make him put them where they belong. 


But in the larger yards one man does not 
see all the checking in and loading out, and 
much overflow gets lost in scattered parcels 
as if it had been stampeded and had dived 
or cover at the first hiding place. It re- 
mains for the inventory to bring it to light 
and show it up as parasitic stock supported 
Mm idleness from the earnings of the generous 


| institution. 


One very large yard that was successfully 
converted from the haphazard class to the close 
tecord order, may be described as a typical 
example of such a- situation and the methods 


| employed in its improvement may suggest some- 


thing practicable for any other yard having the 
Same experience. This particular yard covered 
4 considerable area under cover and the usual 
inventory would show stock of the same identi- 
cal kind in six, eight, and sometimes a dozen 


places, and the same inventory would sometimes 
show that special rush orders had been shipped 
to fill bills when plenty of the stock was right 
on hand somewhere on the yard. The sheds 
contained about five hundred bins, and in 
some units they were four tiers high. 


Logical Order of Bins 


The first procedure was to adopt a num- 
bering system for the bins that would show 
from its numeral arrangement the exact loca- 
tion of any bin by shed section, and vertical and 
horizontal positions. This was suggested by the 





Small Town Stuff 


I like to view the college sports, 
as we see them each year, I 
like to sit around the courts, 
throw up my hat and cheer.... 
Not only for the fun to me, but I 
have it in mind, that there is good 
in what I see for all our future 
kind....I like to see the sprint- 
ers run, as they go side by side, 
and if some records are undone 
I’m more than satisfied....When 
our corn-huskers make a “down,” 
and ’round the ends they fly, lam 
the happiest man in town as they 
go whirling by....But there is 
something, I'll confess, along the 
college way, that should be mixed 
just more or less, up with the 
hours of play....I’'d build on 
every high school ground, a shop 
both long and wide, with tools 
equip it all around, with benches 
on the side....Then let our boys 
all learn to hew, and learn to 
shove a plane, and learn to build 
a house or two, to shelter them 
from rain....With hammers in 
their hands so fit, beneath the 
working shed, they'd learn to aim 
and always “hit the nail upon the 
head”; and they would learn that 
honest toil is not a thing to shun, 
and they might go “back to the 
soil” to make the winning run.... 
The boy who works and learns 
to please, upon the school play- 
ground, will climb life’s ladder 
with more ease, and gain a higher 
round....It will instill, and not 
in vain, that now the world de- 
mands a man who can work with 
his brain and also with his hands; 
that there is something more in 
life beyond a picture reel, and 
many other things to drive with- 
out a steering wheel. 


L. T. B. 











alley marking system used in some mill yards. 
But the key arrangement of numbers was an 
improvement on the usual yard layout method. 
The system employed was to begin at the alley 
of the first shed on the line of the property, 
calling the first section of bins of that shed 
section No. 1, and the second section on the 
other side of the alley No. 2, the next section 
in the next alley No. 3, and so on across the 
width of the yard, there being three alleys and 
six sections in all, numbered in numerical order. 
The first number on every bin thruout the shed 


ran from one to six, according to location of 
section, that is the face side of the section. 
The next numeral indicated the tier verti- 
cally, as 1, 2, 3, or 4 in the order of height, 
while the third numeral, or third and fourth 
together above 9 indicated the lateral posi- 
tion down the length of the shed from front to 
rear. 

From this it will be seen that No. 111 was 
in the first section, first tier, and was the first 
bin of the row. Bin No. 235 was in section 2, 
tier 3, and was the fifth one down the row. 
No. 6238 was in section 6, tier 2, and was the 
thirty-eighth bin of the row. Remembering 
that the first two digits always stood for the 
front of a section and the height of the tier 
and the third in a number of three digits or 
third and fourth in a higher number indicated 
the horizontal location, it was the simplest mat- 
ter in the world to show a novice on the yard 
how to immediately find any bin designated. 
And having a normal number of bins allotted 
for regular carrying of each certain size and 
grade of material the checking in clerk could 
take an invoice for a car of lumber and make 
out an unloading order indicating the num- 
bers of the bins the different items were to be 
stacked in, and it gave the unloading crew 
complete instructions that they could follow 
without further assistance other than neces- 
sary inspection and final checking. As to 
overflow, a number of bins were allotted in- 
definitely for that purpose, and as it was easy 
to estimate from part contents of a bin about 
what more it would hold, if there were to be 
a surplus, a subdivision of a bin in the surplus 
stock storage space was designated for it. 
Specials and odds were provided for in the 
same way. 
How It Works 


To prevent the overflow stock being carried 
on hand the full bin in the regular space was 
nailed up at the top with a sign board in- 
structing outloading men to ‘‘get stock from 
bin No. — first.’’ When the surplus stock 
was all sold the board was removed. This 
took the matter entirely out of memory burden 
and put it into automatic routine. In making 
out loading tickets the shipping clerk referred 
to a sectional diagram on his desk showing the 
bin number in which each size and grade of 
material was regularly carried, and put this 
bin number in a column on the ticket under a 
heading printed for the purpose. The loading 
man with hardly any experience or familiarity 
with the yard could readily fill orders through 
this simple method. 

All odd and special stock was card indexed 
so that it could be located instantly by referring 
to bin number on the card. In the sales office, 
samples and price books of various lines of 
building supplies had locations of stock desig- 
nated, so that amounts on hand could be 
checked -up quickly. 

When the system described was fully worked 
out and all the bins properly numbered with 
uniform stenciling in heavy figures, a special 
foreman was put in charge of an extra crew 
of men to rearrange a large part of the stock 
and get the various scattered lots together. 
This job cost the company more than a thousand 
dollars, but the improvement paid for itself al- 
most as fast as the work went on, and it was 
conservatively estimated afterwards that it 
would save $5,000 annual loss that had been 
due to the old system—or lack of system. And 
in addition, the bin numbering facilitated a 
radical change in the inventory process that cut 
the counting and listing time from a week to 
a few hours, and provided a safety check on 
stock taking errors and over buying. 


(gu @ngaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


Tue New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse is to attempt the growing of Robin 
Hood oaks from seed of the trees that made 
Sherwood Forest famous. Prof. Nelson C. 
Brown recently returned from England, bring- 
ing with him a supply of acorns from the cele- 
brated forest. Some of the trees there are said 
to be 1,500 years old. 








a ‘‘ecover’’ for minimum prices. 
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Reargument Heard in Maple Flooring Case 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The Supreme 
Court today listened to the reargument of the 
Maple Flooring Case, which appears on the 
docket as No. 342—Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association, et al., vs. United States of 
America. Harlan F. Stone, who on yesterday 
was sworn in as a member of the court, was on 
the bench. Chief Justice Taft called attention 


to his presence and asked Attorney HK. R.: 


Johnston, who presented the argument for the 
lumbermen, whether there was any objection to 
the former attorney general participating in the 
consideration of the case. Mr. Johnston replied 
that the defendants had no objection. 

Mr. Johnston was frequently interrupted by 
members of the court, who displayed keen in- 
terest in the case as his argument developed. 
Associate Justice Holmes objected to the paper 
on which the defendants’ brief is printed, in- 
dicating he had difficulty in reading it. Mr. 
Johnston remarked that he had nothing to do 


“with the selection of the paper, but that the 


defendants would gladly reprint the brief if the 
court so desired. 

With this side incident out of the way, Mr. 
Johnston plunged into his argument, following 
closely the lines of its presentation last fall. 
He made a strong statement of the case for the 
defendants, who are appellants in the higher 
court, having taken an appeal from the ruling 
of the district court which tried the case below. 
Mr. Johnston was at great pains in replying 
clearly to every question from the bench, and 
many of the questions served to illuminate the 
case, both as to the contentions of the Govern- 
ment and the defense of the flooring manufac- 
turers. 

It was quite clear from the interruptions by 
different members of the court that they de- 
sire to thoroughly understand the finely drawn 
distinctions in this rather complicated case. 

At one stage of the proceeding a member of 
the court asked Mr. Johnston frankly whether 
the ‘‘average costs’’ plan which figures so 
largely in the case is not, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Johnston 
replied quite emphatically in the negative, go- 
ing into a careful analysis of average costs, 
how they are arrived at and why this plan was 
adopted. Several other questions were asked 
concerning this plan and its workings, Mr. 
Johnston giving a prompt and clear-cut reply to 
every point made by the court. 


Dissects Contentions of the Government 


Mr. Johnston outlined the contentions of the 
Government one after another and then dis- 
sected them. He emphasized the point that 
most of the things complained of in the Gov- 
ernment’s petition for an injunction were 
abandoned before the present Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association was organized in 
1922. The lumbermen’s counsel very earnestly 
told the court that the ‘‘conversion’’ of the 
hardwood flooring manufacturers was a sincere 
and genuine one, and that the things com- 
plained of had been eliminated years before the 
petition was filed in the district court. 

On this point Mr. Johnston referred to letters 
and reports quoted in the Government’s brief, 
calling attention of the court to the dates on 
these papers as indicating clearly that they 
antedated the organization of the present asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Johnston detailed the statistical plan 
operated by the association, covering produc- 
tion, shipments, stocks on hand, new business 
placed on the books, past sales, etc. A mem- 
ber of the court wanted to know whether the 
members of the association agreed to submit 
these figures to the association for distribution. 
Mr. Johnston replied in the affirmative. The 
court then wanted to know whether this did not 
constitute a combination. 

‘*The Government has not and does not con- 
tend that the distribution of statistics is un- 
lawful per se,’’ replied Mr. Johnston. ‘‘ Neither 
the Government nor this court has made sich 
a ruling.’ 

Mr. Johnston contended that by determining 


average costs the association merely sought to 
help members ascertain their own actual costs, 
and that, despite the Government’s contention 
to the contrary, average costs have not been 
and are not used as ‘‘minimum prices.’’ He 
added that defendants contend that the opera- 
tion of this agreement has at no time violated 
the antitrust laws. 


While the Government does not contend that 
prices for hardwood flooring are actually uni- 
form, it does insist that ‘‘substantial uniform- 
ity’’ has been achieved. Mr. Johnston stated 
that the Government placed on the witness stand 
in the court below twelve non-member manu- 
facturers of hardwood flooring, and all of them 
agreed that there never had been uniformity 
of prices. Three of the leading non-member 
manufacturers, he added, declared that the 
prices asked by association members usually 
were lower than those of non-members. 


Mr. Johnston told the court that the defend- 
ants went to the wholesalers and retailers, who 
testified that intense competition always existed 
and there was always wide difference in prices 
quoted by the manufacturers. Mr. Johnston 
stated that counsel for defendants took from 
the files of these men large numbers of quota- 
tions on prices, and that they showed a wide 
variation, both during the life of the present 
association and prior organizations. He told 
the court where to find these exhibits, both f. o. b. 
and delivered prices. 

A member of the court asked whether Mr. 
Johnston thought the truth concerning uni- 
formity bears out the Government’s contention. 

‘*T do not think it bears it out in any particu- 
lar,’’ was the reply. 

Mr. Johnston then indicated in the record 
where association members urged their agents to 
cut prices and get the business, showing clearly 
that they were not holding back for higher 
levels. 


Insists Defendants Try to Comply with Law 


He discussed at some length the Government’s 
contention that the average cost plan is in reality 
but a continuation of the old minimum price plan 
abandoned before the present association was or- 
ganized. Mr. Johnston insisted that defendants 
are trying to comply with the law, particularly as 
defined by the Supreme Court in the Hardwood 
Lumber Case, and contend that there is no proof 
in the record to the contrary. It was in this 
connection that he called attention to the fact 
that the Government throughout its brief quotes 
letters and reports sent out by prior associations 
long before the filing of the petition in this case. 
While counsel for defendants do not believe this 
was done for the purpose of ‘‘misleading the 
court,’’ they feel that such matters have no place 
in the record of this case. 

Mr. Johnston added that the Government does 
not attempt to show that there is anything dis- 
honest or illegal in the method of obtaining aver- 
age costs, but does contend that after the aver- 
ages have been ascertained and sent out associa- 
tion members tacitly agree to make them the 
basis of sales prices. He insisted there is no 
evidence in the record that any member used 
the average costs in fixing his prices. It is 
true, however, that they used their own costs 
and acted in the light of statistical information 
at their disposal concerning conditions in the 
market. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Johnston explained 
how average costs are arrived at, describing test 
runs made by one or more mills for this purpose. 
It was necessary to ascertain how much of each 
grade and size could be procured from a given 
quantity of maple logs. Some grades are worth 
three or four times as much as others, Mr. John- 
ston said, but all come out of the same logs. 
The average was intended to give members some- 
thing in the nature of a standard and guide to go 
by in ascertaining their own actual costs and 
know whether they were too high or too low on 
various items. 

The court wanted to know whether this sort 
of thing went on where there was ‘‘real’’ com- 
petition. Mr. Johnston replied that one member 


of the association did not get the actual cost 
figures of another member, but merely the aver- 
age disclosed by questionnaires sent out. 


At least one department of the Government, 
he said, considers the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistical information by trade associa. 
tions to be of great importance to trade and 
commerce—the Department of Commerce. This 
department, of course, he added, does not expect 
these statistics to be used for any improper or 
unlawful purpose. 

A member of the court wanted to know 
whether intelligent association members, having 
received the same information, were not apt to 
fix about the same price. Mr. Johnston replied 
that this did not follow at all, that having the 
information they would be in position to trans. 
act business intelligently, which could not be 
done without it, and again called attention to 
the wide variation in prices quoted by members, 

Justice Butler asked how the Government 
claimed the average cost figures were used to 
fix the price of hardwood flooring to the public. 
Mr. Johnston replied that the Government 
claims that the average cost having been sent 
out, say in 1922 as $90, members used this as a 
base price for their product. The sole ground 
for this contention, he said is a compilation 
which the Government made of weekly sales 
reports showing sales at or above this figure. 
He referred the court to an appendix to de- 
fendants’ brief giving a comparison of the 
Government’s figures and association figures. 
The average cost up to September, 1922, was 
$90, and from September on through 1922 and 
into 1923 it was $95. 


In arriving at its figures in the compilation, 
Mr. Johnston said, the Government took the 
weekly sales and deducted the freight and 
commission, but not finding the alleged lack of 
variation in sales prices they put back the com- 
mission. He said that the net realization, of 
course, is the real test, and that there is no 
uniformity in commissions, which may be $l 
per 1,000 feet, $1.50, $2, and sometimes none. 
To get the net realization, he added, one must 
determine what the seller received, what com- 
mission, if any, was paid. Where a purchaser 
was allowed a deduction as a commission, de- 
fendants’ exhibit gives these figures. 


Mr. Johnston, in reply to questions, explained 
that the commission is a trade practice and 
more or less a misnomer, being really a discount 
used by the trade for the purpose of meeting 
competition. 

While the Government contends that the aver- 
age cost is not actually cost at all, but a base 
or minimum price carrying out the old dis- 
carded arrangement, Mr. Johnston called atten- 
tion to the percentage of sales in 1922 made 
below average cost, at that cost and above it, 
showing a large percentage below the average 
cost. A member of the court stated that he 
noted that the prices ranged from $80 to $95 
per 1,000 feet while the average cost was $90, 
and asked whether this meant that a large per- 
centage of sales were made below actual cost. 
Mr. Johnston replied that he could not say, 
as individual manufacturers’ costs varied 
widely. 

Counsel remarked that the Government claims 
that the association had this average cost in 
1922 and boosted it until enough members were 
above the average and then increased the aver- 
age cost. He said a complete answer to this 
contention would be found in an appendix to 
which he called attention, showing a constantly 


advancing movement in the price of rough hard- | 


wood lumber. This appendix shows that the 
movement of average costs for maple flooring 
were out of proportion to the prices demanded 
for rough lumber, which represent 75 percent 
of the total costs. Despite the constant upward 
movement of rough lumber prices, Mr. Job 
ston said, there was no constant shifting of the 
average costs, which the Government calls the 
minimum price. He spoke of increased labor 
costs, and showed that the upward tendency was 
reflected in commodities generally, according 
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to the reports of the bureau of labor statistics 
of the Department of Labor. 


When a declining market came along, he 
added, the Government did not contend that the 
average costs were minimum prices. 


Mr. Johnston emphasized the fact that the 
roblem of the hardwood flooring manufacturer 
is to get rid of his product, for which the de- 
mand is not constant, the public sometimes de- 
manding one grade and at other times another. 
He described the industry, the small mills and 
the large mills with much larger production 
capacity, the mills in great cities where pro- 
duction costs are very high etc. 

The court wanted to know what association 
members were doing in the past when they were 
violating the law. Mr. Johnston replied that 
they attempted to set a minimum price which 
would allow the recovery of costs and a fair 
profit, 12 percent, which later was reduced to 
10 percent. However, the plan did not work, 
he added, since members had to dispose of their 
product and did not observe the arrangement, 
disregarding it at will. The Government brought 


effectually fixes minimum prices and compels 
an increase of prices? 

‘<Ts it the form and not the substance at which 
the law is directtd? Such a thought was, of 
course, expressly repudiated in the Hardwood 
and Linseed Oil cases. 

‘*And if the system of exchanging informa- 
tion and holding meetings condemned in the 
Linseed Oil Case was ‘a new form of combina- 
tion’ and a ‘resorting to methods which are not 
normal,’ and the scheme of reporting sales and 
prices, the advising of reduction in production 
of lumber and stability or increase of prices, 
and holding of monthly meetings proven in the 
Hardwood Case was ‘simply an expansion of 
the gentlemen’s agreement of former days,’ 
what can be said of the plan or scheme devised 
and enforced by defendants in this case?’’ 

Mr. Fowler was asked many penetrating ques- 
tions by the court as well as his opponent, but 
stood by his guns, vigorously upholding the 
Government’s contentions all along the line. He 
reiterated that the system of average costs was 
simply a price-fixing device under another name. 
He assailed the average costs, the sending out 






































Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


This room, from Marmion, Prince George County, Virginia, was part of an eighteenth century 
house erected on the historic estate of Philip Fitzhugh, between the Potomac and Rappahan- 


nock rivers; the room was probably erected about 1750. 


During the latter part of the same 


century the house was owned by George Lewis, nephew of General Washington and com- 


mander of his body-guard. 


There are pilasters and complete entablature based on the Ionic 
order, and cornice with modillions and dentils 





in some former members, he said, who frankly 
Stated that they did not observe the minimum 
price. 
Presents Government Side of Case 

In presenting the Government’s side of the 
case, J. A. Fowler, special assistant attorney 
general, was equally clear-cut and quite as em- 
phatic, linking up the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association with the Hardwood Lum- 
ber and Linseed Oil cases, and strongly support- 
ing the contentions on which the district court 
found for the Government. He insisted that a 
practical observance of specified prices as a 
minimum has been actually accomplished by the 
association members. Not only that, but by 
the absolute freedom of members and an in- 
centive to oversell those prices, they are steadily 
forced upward. . 
«¢., 18 it possible,’? asked Government counsel, 

that the antitrust act is effective against a 
positive agreement which is not legally binding, 
and which can not be and, in fact, is not suc- 
cessfully enforced, and at the same time is with- 
out virtue in the presence of a combination which 


of freight rate books ‘‘showing the exact de- 
livered prices at thousands of points,’’ the ex- 
change of information as to sales and the exact 
prices received, the monthly meetings ‘‘to dis- 
cuss among each other production, market con- 
ditions and all other questions affecting the in- 
dustry.’’ 

‘“Blind indeed is he,’’ asserted Mr. Fowler, 
‘who can understand that these practices were 
engaged in for any other purpose than to main- 
tain minimum prices that would give the mem- 
bers most unfortunately situated some, and many 
members an exorbitant, profit, and at the same 
time to steadily and certainly increase prices. 
And who can believe that they did not aecom- 
plish such purpose?’’ 

Mr. Fowler insisted that it was inconceivable 
that maple, birch and beech flooring would have 
sold since March, 1922, at the prices at which 
they have been sold had no such organization as 
the defendant association been in existence, and 
each member of the association conducted his 
own business independent of such influences and 
in the way it was understood when the antitrust 


act was passed the business of genuine compe- 
tition is conducted. 

The complete command of the Government’s 
ease by its counsel was quite obvious, as demon- 
strated by the readiness with which Mr. Fowler 
replied to pointed questions by members of the 
court covering various details of the record and 
briefs. In this respect the presentation of the 
ease on both sides may be said to have been 
an even break. 

Counsel were allowed an hour and twenty min- 
utes a side, and Mr. Johnston reserved only ten 
minutes for his reply to Mr. Fowler. He made 
the most of this time in his earnest effort to im- 
press upon the court the strong points of the 
defense. ‘ 

Mr. Johnston asked permission to file a reply 
to a new reply brief of the Government, which 
he said was filed only last Saturday and raises 
several points not in the original brief. 


Adds Hardwood Mill to Holdings 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., March 2.—The Roy O. 
Martin Lumber Co., this city, has announced 
the purchase of the E. B. Norman & Co. hard- 
wood mill at Meeker, formerly known as the 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co. The new owners are 
planning to spend $10,000 in making repairs 
and installing new equipment in the mill, which 
is advantageously situated on the joint tracks 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Southern Pacifie Co. 

In acquiring the Norman mill, the Roy O. 
Martin Lumber Co. increases its operating force 
from 70 to 120 employees, developing an annual 
output valued at $700,000. About fifty of these 
men will be employed in the Meeker mill which 
will cut about 25,000 feet of hardwood timber 
a day, chiefly gum, oak and cypress. 

The new operation will be in charge of J. F. 
Hopkins, treasurer of the Roy O. Martin Lumber 
Co., who will also continue to supervise the 
Alexandria operation. Mr. Martin will main- 
tain his offices at Alexandria. 


SESSA AZEaAaE: 


Bills Before Minnesota Senate 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—Develop- 
ments in the Minnesota legislature this week 
commanded attention of the State’s lumbering 
interests. 

The State senate adopted a bill which author- 
izes the placing of a lumberjack statue on the 
Minnesota Capitol grounds. This was accom- 
panied by a debate, in which Senators J. C. 
Sweet, of Minneapolis, and M. J. Boylan, of 
Virginia, urged passage on the ground that it 
would perpetuate the memory of a type of citi- 
zens who performed pioneer and important work 
in the state. 

‘<This state is outstanding for its contribution 
of lumber to the nation,’’ Senator Boylan said. 
‘*Tt is fitting that the statue be erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the hardy lumberjack.’’ 

A bill designed to relieve home builders from 
stringent provisions of the lien law met with 
opposition in the State senate and its judiciary 
committee voted indefinite postponement. The 
bill was opposed by the lumbering interests in- 
volved in retail sales. The measure would have 
made it necessary for dealers in building sup- 
plies to have a written order from the owner of 
the house under construction before they could 
obtain a first lien. Sponsors of the bill con- 
tended that the present law frequently works 
an injustice on home builders who often find 
that, although they have paid a subcontractor, 
the latter has not paid the contractor or the 
lumber company and a lien is attached. 

Lumbermen who opposed the bill said it would 
make the work of supplying building materials 
too cumbersome and work a hardship. A new 
bill is being drafted which is expected to meet 
the objections, according to Senator C. H. Mac- 
Kenzie, author of the original bill. 


(Rae aeaeaaasaaataaas 


SEVENTY-ONE percent of the 2,657 forest fires 
occurring in California in 1924 were man-caused 
and 29 percent were started by lightning. 
Smokers were responsible for 37 percent of all 
fires due to human carelessness, and campers 17 
percent, a total of 54 percent. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 




















Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, Feb. 21; 1924, Feb. 23— 1924 5 19 “s bo - fm 
he PIS OIRO s.55 56:6 8 ws wes 6/40 4 05.050 90090 SS S64 49-0 71,858,282 79,303,088 67,955,379 70,819,631 ,052, »759,101 
nr cs taukeoaors eee" 99'834.457 113;171,771 96,733,680 104,959,941 0,388,459 97,454,649 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 23,025,000 20,854,000 26,482,000 29,283,000 23,310,000 25,825,000 
California Redwood ASSOciation........ccccccccscscccccccsccscece ,308,000 8,520,000 4,542,000 7,445,000 4,723,000 7,444,009 
Doren Caroline Pine ASHOCATION .« ooé cv i.s'o:060.6:0.0vn6aets cipnsteseeses 8,279,361 7,448,298 8,269,745 7,703,409 5,684,293 7,879,200 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,351,000 606,000 2,743,000 1,578,000 1,627,000 794,009 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ccccccccsccscces 6,553,800 6,727,000 7,942,000 9,079,300 8,827,000 8,460,009 
IRIE: NG QUE kiscisé c50t6ssebws ona e sarees asoudnasas ieee eeeke 218,209,900 236,630,157 214,667,804 230,868,281 206,612,531 209,615,959 
Eight weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to Feb. 21; 1924, Dec. 30 to Feb. 23— : ‘aii itl 
or MG CAME CIO: 6 skcccinweawhedieves Os Hep soda aSeeeaNe 579,257,868 571,515,152 540,332,002 602,171,46 55,773, 669,429 
eg alg pos econo RAED OAUIOD © 5 :é-5.66Siow 50:9 96689 Sd SEW 755,062,883 794,245,657 749,610,349 775,618,790 700,193,856 782,562,789 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiAatiON........cccccccececsece 137,983,000 134,405,000 208,682,000 215,982,000 183,826, 248,387,009 
CeUCOPnig: ROAWOOG. BBEOCIBUON so 6 o:6:0:0.01050'8:0:60.6.0 0 00 e090, 00064 009 0% 1047 ,000 64,736,000 50,679,000 58,453,000 53,397,000 60,771,000 
NOrth Carolina. FING ASSOCIBUION « «ss. <isie:0:0.4:6.6:0:0.0,9:9.60:04:0 00599 sees 65,161,480 53,013,302 55,928,289 56,277,824 49,090,336 67,389,049 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 25,295,000 14,976,000 20,529,000 16,623,000 15,537,000 16,956,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiIAatIiON......ccccecsssccscees 46,546,200 51,675,100 64,789,200 63,347,600 64,388,000 73,703,000 
ATE: EE VIDOES 5 0 ork td dom vines bu siden ew esa S eee EN eeee 1,661,353,431 1,684,566,211 1,690,549,840 1,788,473,680 1,622,205,856 1,844,438, 267 
bd ig 2 & Sugar Pine M facturers’ Association, 
ae eae A " a i = ‘ pee ta ICSD GAT SeeeS ee aANeNeey 49,131,000 48,804,000 84,348,000 108,116,000 101,718,000 saa! 6 ms siete 
Ee RE ii iio 4a S94 OSES SK CSAS NS SENEETEDK SOLS 5,229,000 6,278,000 9,558,000 9,075,000 9,895,000 7,932,006 
Hardwoods: - 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., eight weeks.......... 49,869,000 35,659,000 31,494,000 24,382,000 24,380,000 31,664,000 


*Revised figures for eight weeks; not included in general totals; represents 76 percent of cut in region. 





Southern Pine Stocks 


New Organs, La., March 2.—The Southern 
Pine Association has compiled the following 
statistics: 


Reports from 173 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 
Percent Pro- 

Feet Normal* duction 

Stocks Jan. 1...... BOB TBO S04. beeen 200% 
January cut ...... 404,462,928 Dias +002 

°1,303,193,422 

January shipments... 368,575,046 92.15 91.13 
Stocks Jan. 317.... 934,618,376 Xf, ae 
Orders (149 mills)... ....-.cev0- 96.62 95.72 


*“Normal” is amount reported by subscribers for 
the first four months of 1916. 

+Stocks increased 35,887,882 feet, or 3.99 per- 
cent, during January. 

Of the 173 mills, 4 mills were not running and 
26 did not report on running time; the remain- 
ing 143 report lost time representing a capacity 
of 21,272,000 feet. 


Comparative Report of 157 Identical Mills 


A statement for 157 identical mills, comparing 
operations for January, 1925 and 1924, is as 
follows: 

1925 as 
percentage 





1925 1924 of 1924 
Stocks Jan.1.. 877,048,939 937,432,161 93.56 
SONS DUES 56.66: 394,290,998 368,898,764 106.88 
1,271,339,937 1,306,330,925 
Jan. shipments 359,590,107 405,569,568 88.66 
Stocks Jan. 31 911,749,830 900,761,357 98.78 


One Month’s Report of 140 Identical Mills 
Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 140 identical mills for Janu- 
ary of the last three years are as follows: 
Shipments as 
percentages of 


Production Shipments production 
1925 .... 380,292,227 345,372,038 90.82 
1924 .... 356,629,777 393,053,974 110.21 
1923 .... 368,397,366 426,626,707 115.81 


January Exports Through Southern Ports 


Exports through southern ports for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1924, and January, 1925, 
are given as follows: 


January, Oct. 1 July 1 
1925 to Dec. 31 to Sept. 30 
Southern pine— 


Lumber - 44,101,037 137,916,702 148,189,912 
Timber .... 8,557,004 35,470,273 36,934,472 
Other kinds.. 16,847,572 48,941,032 43,783,648 


69,505,613 222,328,007 228,908,032 


January exports show a decrease of 23.7 percent 
over previous month. 


Total exports for fourth quarter of 1924 de- 
creased 2.9 percent from third quarter. 


The percentages of kinds making up the totals 
are as follows: 





Jan., Oct. July 
1925 to Dec. to Sept. 
Southern pine— 
Euumber 4.2.2... 63.5 62.0 64.7 
BANDEP bvccass 12.3 16.0 16.2 
Other kinds ..... 24.2 22.0 19,1 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association’s report for the week 
ended Feb. 21: 


-————-Redwood—_,._ White 





No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 

Production ....13 6,308,000 100 1,030,000 

Shipments ..... 13 4,542,000 55 807,000 
Orders— 

Received ..... 13 4,723,000 57.5 857,000 

On’ Hands s02 12 22,611,000 ‘ 3,620,000 

Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

INO) CalTOrMIe® o.0siccsesc 2,547,000 2,482,000 

Southern California* ...... 584,000 ,128,000 

fo i) rr err 62,00 8,000 

MUBMEETTIS 5 teen sacs bees cines 1,349,000 895,000 

DAE. ins ss sao ceiowe ae pee 140,000 

4,542,000 4,723,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

tjNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

fAIl other States and Canada. 





Oak Flooring Stocks 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
has prepared the following statistics as to stocks 
on hand Feb. 14: 














Per- 
Stocks Unfilled cent 
on hand orders sold 
ES al ee 4,805,000 2,273,000 47 
br aiiemeeesimias 900,000 499,000 55 
Lo, ill aT oe 15,110,000 29,746,000 197 
Total 4? .kcaccs 20,815,000 32,518,000 156 
| il es 7,714,000 3,310,000 43 
MME hatte alarets woe 5,308,000 2,863,000 54 
TOON Se" ocean's 13,022,000 6,173,000 47 
oe 2,542,000 663,000 26 
MRIS Ue kshre 0 aaturreisterie 2,849,000 2,801,000 98 
fic: I a 5,391,000 3,464,000 64 
eS |, ill re 435,000 198,000 46 
BN) Vidoniwhnins cick 4,885,000 5,499,000 113 
TOUR Ge ake ces 5,320,000 5,697,000 107 
Grand total..... 44,548,000 47,852,000 107 
Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold 
Feb. 14, Jan.17, Feb. 16, 
1925 1925 1924 
AS Sapa atiwiteistapinwnise 156 169 173 
Pa Saws evAsaeesahh ts 47 65 95 
 sectubsnasnesnneee 64 60 124 
Me, isbascawvaseuease 107 105 230 
107 116 148 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1925— Production Shipments Orders 
UT, A oie swat 8,292,000 7,280,000 6,305,000 
ENO, U4 os) Swkawas 7,516,000 7,063,000 6,803,000 
POD, 2918 icsess 15,808,000 14,343,000 13,108,000 

1924— 

Ped: S296 .ssssee 12,502,000 13,665,000 12,826,000 


*Thirty-five mills. {Thirty-five mills. 

Orders booked for the week ended Feb. 14 
were 24 percent under production and shipments 
were 12 percent under production. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFOLE, VA., March 2.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-one mills for the week 
ended Feb. 21: 





Percentage of-— 


Production Ship- 

Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Actual 8,197,160 81 a cs 
Normal . 10,092,000 cs ae a 
Shipments 7,486,729 74 91 is 
OPders 2.2.5. 6,023,793 60 73 81 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day, 


As compared with last week, there has been an 
increase in orders of 3 percent ; although last week 
there were reports from 47 mills. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended Feb. 
21, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 8 

Week Ended Wks. Ended 

Feb. 21 Feb. 21 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 123 95 100 93 96 
WeORt COAR «ccc cswe 118 97 91 99 93 
Western Pines ...... 37 115 101 151 133 
Cant. Pines® ..606i 11 183 189 172 207 
Calif. Redwood ...... 18 7% 15 82 86 


No. Carolina Pine.... 45 100 69 101 89 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.j 18 79 42 9 
Northern Pine ...... 8 121 1385 139 138 


Cee ee ed 


373; 100 95 103 (99 
*Representing 76 percent of cut in region. 
yIncluding hardwoods and softwoods. 
tLast week there were reports from 388 mills. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 21 from 
thirty-seven member mills: 


Percentages of 
Ship- 
Production— Cars Feet Cut ments 
Normal ae 31,825,000 
MOUAL . sis. anal 23,025,000 
Shipments .... 999 25,974,000 115.01 
Local deliveries ... 508,000 
TOCHL ves 5.0000 26,482,000 
Orders— 
Canceled .... 6 156,000 ; re 
OW: vs aees 2,802,000 101.24 88.02 


Siz 2 : 
On hand.....3,877 100,802,000 
Car basis is 26,000 feet. Local sales included. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 96.15 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 858,000 feet. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Feb, 16 to 21, inclusive: 








Sales 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. 
er rere Lore 7 22,000 4 
ER ot So xaraceale Sc eta een KOE A 64 328,000 11 
(MD Bence errno ent ort 29 232,000 9 
S. g. flooring— 
“ No. 2 and better......... 30 244,000 7 
SE Pree terete 17 88,000 5 
6” No. 2 and better......... 10 40,000 3 
AORN arco aie ie Wea orcieraree wa 5 8,000 2 
Stepping— 
Mo, 2 ONE Petter: cc esiciscss 7 12,000 6 
Finish— 
MeWee aaa atina uewissaelealees 23 63,000 8 
Came SNG WasO..cccccceecs 14 34,000 5 
Ceiling, 5x4”— 
NO. 2 ANG Detter. ...<scx<uses 53 258,000 8 
MG witewsrcccunaseseedenes 20 130,000 8 


Prices ——Sales—— Prices 
High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. hy a Pm naa eyT 
55.00 $48.00 7.00 No. 2 and better............ 68 427,00 7. ’ ' 
+3000 iO +t 00 Gh panda saree enebceanptnetae 14 104,000 8 31.50 26.00 5.50 
34.00 25.00 9.00 Common, No. 1 S1S— 
«MM a diccuawepais sazatan 19 130,000 7 19.50 16.50 3.00 
31.00 25.00 6.00 oA Say phe DR ee cet 7 32,000 4 20.00 17.50 2.50 
26.00 21.00 5.00 Dimension— 
40.00 = 35.00 5.00 Se KEI oi cccvcotcccseces 75 236,000 6 18.50 15.50 3.00 
31.00 27.00 4.00 iene pag aa apap aes 62 181,000 6 20.50 17.00 3.50 
ian tear Meme ast es 44 129,000 5 21.50 18.00 3.50 
67. 58. ym lat ica 28 46,000 ¢ 
a _— 2x6” & 8”, 99-9420 1. lll, 21 45,000 9 25.00 18.50 6.50 
26-32’. ........... 9 23°000 5 26.00 20.50 5.50 
60.00 51.00 9.00 Sites 
65.00 = 55.00 10.00 ie EN 21 365,000 6 6.00 3.00 8.00 
ce ee ae 1 20,000 1 5.00 ae pee 
32.00 25.00 7.00 a ease ata lie 1 35,000 1 5.00 
23.50 19.50 4.00 SES 6s. vodatawtssscett 1 25,000 .1 3.50 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—For the week 
ended Feb. 21, 118 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Production ... 99,834,457 
Shipments ... 96,733,680 7% above orders _ 
OTGCPrS .occee- 90,388,459 9% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

MNOBEIG. iccccacwadeesces 27,998,174 

WEMOUE cies cc bes wera conan 12,553,067 

WOtGL WAtEY (429) .ccccessccsescsnce 40,551,241 
Ml SObl CARO c6 sc.ccrcunececceeesess 50,130,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 6,052,439 

otal, GUIDES ciccccdccccceccasous 96,733,680 
New business— 
Water delivery: 

UIOMEIO 65.005 Re aund opegee ens 24,989,945 

PEMNMNE ES ioc isd ewes Reba w ee ee 10,236,075 

TOUR), WEter CI9GG). .ccceccesescvece 35,226,020 
Rie EAGAe CREME cis ccacacceneccccesces 49,110,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 6,052,439 

TOC NSW DUGINEEE. 6... cccccccccdcecs 90,388,459 
Unfilled orders— 
PONOSUI® CRLBO 656ccccccccesswcecussas 128,736,635 
MEINE cin ee viancacve pas enddeene reteaneee 109,316,509 
Me SCGe CORR i is ciées cocsccccevcesaee 149,490,000 

Tota) unfilled OFGGIS. <6. .cccteccencs 387,543,144 


7Car basis, 30,000 feet. 


Totals for the first eight weeks of 1924 show 
the following decreases and increases compared 
with corresponding periods of the last five years: 


Under Over Over Over Over 

1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 

Production .....+. 4.93 14.10 25.06 157.25 34.89 
Shipments ....... 3.35 7.95* 38.78 157.05 34.78 
3 OS ere 10.53 20.13* 33.19 127.50 30.67 


*Decrease. 


California Pine Sales 


SAN FRANcisco, CALIF., Feb. 28.—For the 
period Feb. 22 to 28, the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 
sales as follows: 








California White Pine Douglas Fir 
eee ae a: ee 40,000 
Cc select ...... 541,000 1 eS 10,000 
D select .....! 378,000  Com., 4/4, all 
aS clear. te widths ...... 110,000 
Inch shop ..... 53,000  Com., 5/4 & up 41,000 
No. 1 shop 276/000 Ties & timbers 17,000 
No. 2 shop 786,000 Dimension .... 119,000 
No. 3 shop..... 55.000 
Panel, i" 1... 3°00 agua 
Shop, std. (:/: 27/000 Australian .... 50,000 
Cedar 
Nos Fy septa ~_ Miscellaneous . 32,000 
¢ select wees e 169,000 Mixed Pines 
BOlCE occas 108,000 — 
ar ee ioe | “ene 3,000 
Inch shop ..... 34,000 eh ae 705,000 
No. 1 shop..... 353,000 ss... 712,000 
No. 2 shop... 484,000 No. 4 com... 95,000 
No. 3 shop..|.! 27.000 No. 5 com... 75.000 
No, 3 clr.. std 1,000 No. i dimen... 389.000 
op, std. 92,000 No. 2 dimen... 141,000 
White Fir ‘THMDOETS 4.2... 43,000 
C&btr. ........ 38,000 Beveled siding— 
NO. 3 com in. ft. 
CE abcde ag 241,000 B&better 80,000 
No, 4 eormorn. 86000 § © sccucccdcces 9,000 
No. 1 dimen... 355.000 EP ctu cuawdee 75,000 
0. 2 dimen... 333.000 Lath 
o ees eididie 
Mix. pine— seri tel Pieces 
ee 20,000 1 a ee 502,000 
5/4 & 6/4 a.w. 255,000 ey. Sees 305,000 
8/4 a. w..... 20,000 $2” lath ...<< 192,000 








Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 2.—For the week 
ended Feb. 27, Friday, one hundred twenty-nine 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine As- 


sociation: 
Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Southern Pine Distribution in 1924 


New OrveEANS, La., March 2.—Out of an 
aggregate of 1,817,994,000 feet of southern pine 
lumber and timber shipped by a group of mills 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana during 1924 to forty-two States and 
Canada, 60.6 percent went to the retail lumber 
dealers of the country, 30.6 percent to whole- 


Sretuent bat Pr _ duction ments | saje dealers, 3.8 percent to the industrial trade 
fae ** ean "298826 O70 9°)” ‘ ilroads, according to 
Sh : ** 369 3: a sro and 5 percent to the railroads, : 
yc nag —_— ee information contained in the Southern Pine 
Baestved 3.471  71.110.377 93.28 95.67 | ASsociation’s economic and statistics bulletin 
On hand end ’ eats 7 for February just issued. 
week ...11,916 244,123,092 .....  ..... The five leading southern pine producing 


*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 1.30 
percent during the week; one hundred twenty- 
three mills contributed to previous week’s report. 


{Based on January average load, 20,487 feet. 





Output Adjusted to Smaller Demands 


St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—‘‘ Heavy purchas- 
ing of both softwoods and hardwoods in Novem- 
ber and December, coupled with the seasonal 
regression in the building industry, was respon- 
sible for quietness in the lumber business during 
January and the early weeks of February,’’ says 
the report of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis on business conditions in the eighth Fed- 
eral reserve district, which continues: 


Manufacturers have shown a disposition to ad- 
just their output to the smaller demands, and un- 
favorable weather for logging also served to hold 
down production. There has been some accumula- 
tion of southern pine, but yard stocks are gener- 
ally small and incomplete as to assortment, and 
with the opening of the building season and the 
movement from yards to jobbers and retailers, an 
outlet will be supplied for surplus stocks. Prices 
continue steady to firm, except on surplus mill 
items and transit stock. Buying by car builders 
and the furniture industry is maintained at recent 
levels, but the call from the automobile manufac- 
turers is disappointing. 


Further gradual improvement and indications 
for continued betterment during the next few 
months were the outstanding features in the fur- 
niture situation in the district. 


Origin of Arbor Day 


THE OBSERVANCE of Arbor Day is in accord- 
ance with a very old custom originating in Eu- 
rope in the fifth century, according to the Ala- 
bama commission of forestry. From an old 
chronicle it appears that the people of a little 
Swiss village decided to have an oak grove in 
the public square. A day was set, and the en- 
tire community—men, women and children— 
went to the woods, carefully took up oak saplings 
and brought them to the village square where 
they were as carefully planted. Each boy and 
girl participating in the labor received a wheaten 
roll as a reward, and in the evening the grown- 
up people had a feast and a frolic. For years 
afterwards the anniversary of this tree planting 
was observed with appropriate ceremonies by 
the villagers. In the United States, Arbor Day 
was first observed in Nebraska in April, 1872, 
when over a million trees were planted. 





States of Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Alabama consumed 35.8 percent, or 
more than one-third of this total distribution, 
as compared with 30.5 percent in 1923 and 27.4 
percent in 1922. It is apparent from the com- 
parison of the proportionate percentages that 
the consumption of the principal producing 
States during 1924 increased about 17 percent 
over 1923 and about 31 percent over 1922. 
Texas alone took 22 percent of the 1924 aggre- 
gate, or a gain of 32 percent over 1923. 

More than one-half of the 1924 aggregate of 
southern pine was absorbed by Texas, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Illinois and Missouri. Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri and Illinois took more than half 
of the total footage shipped to retailers in 
1924, while nearly one-half of the movement 
to wholesalers was confined to Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Alabama. Ohio, Missouri and 
Illinois took 45 percent of the shipments to the 
industrial trade, while nearly 70 percent of the 
distribution to the railroads was for Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Louisiana. 

The bulletin shows that reports from 173 
Southern Pine Association subscriber mills for 
January, 1925, showed production 1.1 percent 
above normal, shipments 7.8 percent below nor- 
mal, and stocks 12.6 percent below normal. A 
total of 149 mills reporting on new business 
gave an aggregate figure for orders booked in 
January that was 3.4 percent below normal. 
Thus production was relatively 8 percent heavier 
than a year ago, shipments 10 percent lighter, 
demand 14 percent lighter and stocks 3 percent 
heavier. 

Information contained in the bulletin showed 
that the January, 1925, building demand was 
the second heaviest for that month on record, 
reflecting a decline of 3 percent from January, 
1924. Building construction volume decreased 
only 2 percent from the record January total 
of last year. A big gain was noted in commer- 
cial building. 

General construction costs registered a frac- 
tional decrease, due to a further reduction in 
the wage scale of common labor, and building 
costs now average about 5 percent lower than a 
year ago. 

The Architectural Forum predicts that 1925 
will be another five billion dollar building year. 





THE TOTAL forest fire damage to Federal, 
State and private timber and grazing lands and 
improvements in California last year is esti- 
mated at $2,402,677, of which amount $1,312,897 
was damage done to standing timber and $618,- 
353 damage to young reproduction that forms 
the basis of future forests and needed lumber 


supply. 
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Pioneer Sawmill of Appalachian Lumber Region 





David Minear was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War, who at intervals fought the enemies 
of his country and sawed lumber with which to 
supply the settlers in his neighborhood, which 
is now St. George, Tucker County, West Vir- 
gZinia. Recently a chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolution undertook to find his grave in 
order to mark it, and save his name from oblivion. 
I was asked to assist in the search and succeeded 
in finding the grave of the old soldier whose chief 
claim to fame was that he was with Gen. George 
Rogers Clark at the capture of Vincennes, Ind. 
But the old soldier was in other battles as well, 
and fought through the Revolution, taking fur- 
loughs to saw lumber and then returning to the 
field. I happened to know where his grave was 
because I lived as a boy within three miles from 
the spot where he was buried in 1836. 

The Daughters of the Revolution found his 
grave and will mark it. But there is something 
in the life of the old sawmill man which should 
be of interest to lumbermen, for he built a mill 
under great difficulties, and was faithful to the 
profession of lumbering at a time when lumber- 
men and sawmills were scarce in his region. As 
nearly as [ can learn, the only mill within 50 
miles of him when he started to build was at 
Morgantown, W. Va. ‘That mill was built by 
Martha Uffington, whose father had been killed by 
the Indians. 

David Minear was a son of John Minear, both 
of whom were born in Germany. In 1776 they 
left the eastern side of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains for what is now West Virginia. They were 
part of a considerable colony of immigrants and 
brought with them the irons for a sawmill. The 
irons were carried on a horse in a sack and 
weighed about 200 pounds, as I concluded after 
weighing all of them that I could find while 
digging them out of a trash pile the other day, 
where they had lain buried for a generation or 
more. The Minears finally arrived at their des- 
tination, which was a point at which the village 
of St. George afterwards was built. 

To this day the mill race they dug can be seen, 
and until recently, part of the mill dam across 
the creek also was visible. This dam was made 
of logs, hewed and fitted together in a most 
substantial way. I saw the dam many a time 
when I was a small lad and I remember the ax 
marks where the hewers had squared the heavy 
oak timbers for the dam. It may be interesting 
to know that the dam was covered by a deep 
deposit of gravel brought down by the creek and 
was hidden from view for seventy-five years, 
being wholly forgotten until the flood in 1875 
washed the gravel off and exposed it. The dam 
attracted much attention and people came _ to 
town from all the country around to see it. That 








Gravestone of Revolutionary patriot and millman 


so impressed my memory that when the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution wanted to know where the 
grave of David Minear was I was able to tell 
them, for his grave is peculiarly located with 
regard to the old millsite. He was buried within 
twenty steps of the dam, and almost on the bank 
of the mill race. He requested to be buried 
there, for the old man had a sort of superstitious 
desire to be buried where he could hear the 
water “sloshing through the head gates.’ 

I found the grave in an elder patch so dense 


[By Hu Maxwell] 








that one could not see three feet through the 
jungle. By parting the bramble I laid the old 
grave bare, and the rude headstone, with the old 
millman’s name and age, was in plain view. It 
may have been the first time that the unob- 
structed sunlight had shown on that tomb for 
a generation. A blacksmith shop ten steps away 
stands guardian over it, or, if that is not the 
guardian, there is none. ‘There is not a sign of 
fence about the grave. I was fortunate in tak- 
ing a tolerably good photogravh of the grave- 
stone, a simple sandstone slab made in the vicinity. 
It bears the name of David Minear with the date 
of his birth and death. 

As I stood by that simple grave I could not 
but reflect what it contained. The man _ buried 
there had done a large part in redeeming the 
land from the wilderness, and in gaining our in- 














Tron crank from the old water sawmill 


dependence. He had fought the Indians in many 
a campaign and had come home a victor, and 
when the hour came and he knew that death 
was at hand, he requested to be buried in that 
spot where he could hear the water “sloshing 
through the head gates, 

His son lived to be nearly 100 years old, made 
provision in his will to have the old man’s grave 
walled with stone. David Minear had built a 
large stone house and had lived long in it. At 
his death it went to his son, and at the death 
of that son he requested that the stone house be 
demolished and the stones used in making a wall 
around David Minear’s grave. It was not done, 
for about that time a bridge builder offered a 
good price for the stone in the old house, to use 
them in making abutments, and they were sold 
to him. 

I was interested to see if any of the lumber 
that had been cut on the old mill could be found 
and identified. I was told that I had -come too 
late, but that if I had been there before the old 
house was demolished, I could have found plenty 
of lumber in floors, ceilings and partitions, for 
the man who bought the stone wanted nothing 
else, and he piled up the old lumber that was 
taken from the house and made a bonfire of it. 

The mill race is still to be seen and the place 
where the dam was built, but I was anxious to 
find out whether there was any part of the mill 
still to be found. I was surprised to find 
so much. When the old mill was torn down, such 
machinery as it contained was carried away for 
use in other mills. Most of it went to a grand- 
daughter of David Minear, whose husband built 
a sawmill about three miles distant. That grand- 
daughter and her husband both are dead, but the 
ruins of their mill, built in part of portions of the 
Minear mill, is yet to be seen in a thicket on the 
bank of a stream. 

In searching there among the mass of trash and 
driftwood, I found what I was looking for—the 
iron crank that had been a portion of the ma- 
chinery of the David Minear mill. It was the 
part that furnished the connection between the 
water wheel and the saw, giving the saw its up 
and down motion. Its weight is 88 pounds, 
though I suppose it weighed 100 pounds when 
new, for it is considerably worn in places. But 
that has not much defaced it. I took a photo- 
graph of the part protruding from the trash. 
Nearby was an old ragwheel which had been used 
in giving the carriage its motion. I took a pic- 
ture of that also. The iron portion of this wheel 
only was used in the Minear mill. I found an 
old up-and-down saw in the trash pile, but I 
doubted if this was from the old mill, for it was 


nearly worn out. I concluded that it was a later 
saw than the one that Minear had. 

Another point of interest in connection with 
the history of this mill, was the gap or low pags 
in the top of the Backbone Mountain, through 
which all accounts agree that the sawmill was 
carried on horse back. There is one pass in 
that high mountain through which the travel 
came and went, and the sawmill brought by 
David and John Minear, and a wagon brought 
about the same time, perhaps on the same day, 
passed through from the watershed of the Atlantic 
to the watershed of the Mississippi. The pass is 
now called Elm Gap. <A good wagon road now 
reaches the mountain top, and it is quite an im. 
provement over the pass, which for a hundred 
years was the only way to go up to that height of 
1,800 feet above St. George. 

A descendant of David Minear drove me in his 
automobile to the mountain top at Elm Gap, a 
distance of 14 miles. The road in a _ general 
course follows the route of the old trail, which the 
pioneers pursued in their over mountain journey, 
For the last six miles the way winds up the 
mountain with many a curve, ridge above ridge, 
and slope above slope. It was a fascinating ride 
in the cool and clear air of autumn, past many 
fine small farms owned by thrifty Scots from 
the Highlands of Scotland. When we had gone 
up six miles on one continual .slope, we reached 
the famous Elm Gap by which the old path 
crossed the mountain. 

Elm Gap is a slight depression in the top 
of the mountain, and the pass crossed the sunm- 
mit in an open space between ragged cliffs. It 
was the natural place to cross, but I fancied that 
the condition of the forest is not the same as it 
was in pioneer days, when pack horses with the 
irons for a sawmill on their backs, made, their 
slow way along. Dense forest then surrounded 
the gap and hemlock and spruce grew along the 
path. None grow there now. The lumberman has 
cut all he could sell and forest fires have wiped 
out the rest, except tangled brush. Not a sign 
can be seen of the path that ceased to be traveled 
more than 125 years ago. It does not, however, 
require much imagination to pick out the lines 
of the path followed, for the lay of the land 
makes certain the direction that it took, fol- 
lowing between rocks which stand up fifteen or 
twenty feet high on both sides of the old pathway. 

The few minutes that I sat there in the auto- 
mobile that warm afternoon brought me _ rich 
thoughts of the march of the empire westward. 
I saw in my mind’s eye the pack horse walking 
along with his load of 200 pounds of iron to build 
a sawmill. The men who planned those things 
in the dangerous times that they lived, must have 
had faith in the future. A glimpse of the frontier 








Ragwheel from David Minear’s old sawmill 


history which records the achievement of the men 
with that sawmill shows that they were not 
going to beds of roses. 

John Minear, the father of David, lost his life 
in a fight with the Indians five years after he 
built the mill. The tragedy occurred thirty miles 
from his mill. A few days ago I went to his 
grave, which has no stone to mark it. He and 
two others who died with him, were buried 12 
one grave. The place is now in a poor field, with 
no human abode near. His son who accompani 
him and David Minear on this migration to the 
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western wilderness also was killed by the Indians. 
The spot where he was tomahawked is still 
pointed out. I saw the beech tree at whose base 
he was killed, with his leg broken, as he ran 
around it. Gruesome relics of the savage fight 
are yet to be seen at the tree. The Indians struck 
at him with their tomahawks, as he dodged around 
the tree, and several blows meant for him struck 
the tree before he was finally killed. I saw the 
marks in the bark of the tree where the toma- 
hawk blows fell, and although the event occurred 
133 years ago, the cuts made by the savages’ 
hatchets may be seen to this day. As I looked 
at the grim evidence of that tragedy, I could 
not but think of the heroism of the men who took 
the first sawmill into that part of Virginia. 
Although the mill was set up 143 years ago, it was 
at work, having been moved to a new place, until 
1884—-108 years—and iron parts of it may be 
found today scattered about the site of the last 
mill they served in, some of them covered with 
dead leaves and driftwood and some in the full 
light of day. 


Supply of Southern Pine Assured 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 2.— Secretary- 
manager H. C. Berckes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, has just issued the following state- 
ment concerning the assured perpetual supply 
of southern pine, based upon a lumber produc- 
tion and timber survey made during the last 
year by the association: 


In an effort to determine accurately the extent 
of remaining timber stands in the southern pine 
producing territory, from North Carolina to Texas, 
the Southern Pine Association undertook, about a 
year ago, a detailed survey of the field, the second 
it has made in the last five years. 

The results of this ‘census of the trees’ have 
now been tabulated with sufficient completeness to 
enable us to announce the general conclusions ar- 
rived at, not only with regard to the present forest 
area, but also the volume of lumber production that 


may be expected from this territory in future 
years. 

The two outstanding facts developed are that, 
since 1919 the available stands of merchantable 
southern pine timber have decreased from about 
260 billion board feet to 220 billion feet, and that 
production has increased to such extent that the 
1924 cut was approximately 16 billion feet, which 
is close to the maximum production for any year. 


New tree growth is estimated at about 7 billion 
feet a year, which, deducted from the average 
annual cut (1919-1924) of 15 billion feet, means 
a yearly reduction during this period of 8 billion 
feet. 


The extent of new growth, the survey indicates, 
is such that the annual production of southern 
pine will never fall below 6 or 7 billion feet a year. 
There is thus assured a perpetual supply of south- 
ern pine, in volume at least equal to one-half the 
present production, and much more than that when 
State and national reforestation programs, now 
under way, are made fully effective. 


News of Forestry Activities 


California Foresters in Conference 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Two hun- 
dred officers of the California district, United 
States Forest Service, said to be the largest 
gathering of Forest Service officers ever held in 
the United States, completed a 10-day conference 
at Fort Miley, San Francisco, on Feb. 27. This 
was the first general meeting of Federal forestry 
men that has been held in the State since 1919, 
and was ealled by District Forester Paul G. 
Redington for the purpose of formulating more 
effective fire prevention and suppression meth- 
ods and for the consideration of timber sales and 
grazing activities and other problems connected 
with the administration and protection of the 
20,000,000 acres of Government forest land in 
the California district. 

Addresses of welcome on behalf of the city 
of San Francisco were delivered by Edward 
Rainey, secretary to Mayor Rolph, and Max 
Thelan, president of the Commonwealth Club. 
Other important speakers at the various sessions 
of the conference were Maj. Gen. C. T. Menoher, 
commanding officer of the Ninth Corps Area, 
the Presidio; Maj. Edward H. Bowie, district 
forecaster, United States weather bureau; 
Charles G. Poole, of the United States biological 
survey; M. B. Pratt, State forester for Califor- 
nia; Dr. B. F. Rastall, manager of Californians 
(Ine.) ; and Prof. Walter Mulford, head of the 
forestry school of the University of California. 

The greater part of the conference meetings 
were given over to the consideration of the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Forest Service 
board of fire review, based on the experiences 
of the 1224 fire season during which 2,657 forest 
fires occurred in California, burning over 1,065,- 
039 acres and causing damage to timber, forage 
and improvements estimated at more than 
$5,000,000. All phases of forest protection and 
fire suppression work were discussed by the for- 
esters, from public codperation in the prevention 
of the 70 percent of fires that are annually 
caused by human carelessness to law enforce- 
ment and the many details of actual fire fighting 
and control work in the woods. Among the im- 
portant recomendations adopted by the confer- 
ence were: 

The establishment of training schools for new 
rangers; more intensive training of all men em- 
Ployed temporarily during the fire season; that 
the support of the public, both urban and rural, 
Must be secured before satisfactory protection of 
our forests will be realized; while adequate State 
forest fire laws are important in dealing with in- 
cendiarism, carelessness and negligence, need for 
active codperation of peace officers and local jus- 


tices in the enforcement of the present fire laws is 
paramount ; 
operation with the United States weather bureau 
be developed to the fullest extent; that the use of 
water by engine driven pumps and hand pumps be 
extended as fast as funds are available; that a 
forest fire hazard survey of all forest areas be 
initiated at once so that an adequate system of 
fire breaks and the reduction of fire hazard can 
be made as rapidly as funds will permit; that air- 
Planes be used. for the reconnaissance of going 
fires and checking on locations of fires in areas 
obscured from the standard Forest Service look- 
outs now located on high peaks; that the technique 
of fire prevention and suppression be developed to 
the highest point of efficiency. 


Two days of the conference were given over 


that fire weather forecasting in co- ' 


to practical field work on the forested lands of 
the Spring Valley Water Co., 20 miles south of 
the city on the peninsula, which were placed at 
the disposal of the Forest Service through the 
courtesy of officials of the company. Following 
the consideration of fire control measures, sev- 
eral days were spent by the men at the confer- 
ence in discussing national forest problems com- 
mon to timber sales, grazing and lands activities, 
together with personal plans of work, road and 
trail building, finances, recreation, forest path- 
ology, and the general relations and duties of 
a Forest Service officer in his dealings with 
the public. 
Forestry Demonstration Train 

SyracusE, N. Y., March 2.—With a view to 
interesting the public in the problems of for- 
estry, the Erie Railroad, in codperation with the 
United States Forest Service, the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse and the 
department of forestry of Cornell Agricultural 
College, recently ran a forestry demonstration 
train along its lines in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Representatives of the various agencies 
interested accompanied the three coach train 
and explained to the people of each community 
the reasons why forestry is necessary, the grow- 
ing need of adopting a scientific forestry pro- 
gram and how to reforest successfully and man- 
age a woodland profitably. The purpose of the 
exhibit was purely educational. 

Reasons for Vetoing Forestry Bill 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28—In Olympia 
Wednesday, Gov. Roland H. Hartley vetoed 
senate bill 45, known as the forestry bill. The 
action was taken on the last day for a veto; 
otherwise, the bill would have become a law 
without the signature of the governor. In his 
veto message Gov. Hartley said: ‘‘In my opin- 
ion, the present statutes are adequate and give 
the State ample police powers for the protection 
of forests from fire. Some of the provisions of 
this bill would prove difficult, if not imposible 
of enforcement. ’’ 

Senate bill 45 had been approved by the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, and carried 
provisions suggested by the foremost forest pro- 
tection officials of the Pacific Northwest. In 
brief, it aimed to strengthen the laws regarding 
smoking in the woods; it provided for uniform- 
ity in the closed seasons on the east side and 
west side of the mountains; and it recognized 
the need of taking weather conditions into ac- 
count by stating ‘‘unless a different date for 
such beginning and ending (of the closed séa- 
son) is fixed by proclamation of the governor.’’ 

Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the college of 
forestry, University of Washington, and also 
chairman of the Washington State Forestry 
Conference, says another session of the confer- 
ence will be held to frame a new forestry meas- 
ure for introduction at the next session of the 
legislature. He adds: ‘‘The governor’s veto 
came as a great surprise, for the bill had been 
carefully worked out by experts. The measure 
would have put teeth in our present statutes pro- 
tecting the forests.’’ 


Farm Forestry Progresses in Texas 


Houston, Tex., March 2.— Although 1924 
was the initial year of farm forestry in the 
Lone Star State, forty-three owners of land 
were assisted by the staff of State Forester E. O. 
Siecke, of College Station, in the care and man- 
agement of their 22,898 acres of farm wood- 
lands. At the close of the year applications 
were on file requesting examination of 12,709 
additional acres of farm woodlands. 

One of the most important accomplishments 
of the staff has been the completion of a special 
canvass of all possible markets for materials 
from the farmers’ woodlands. With the findings 
of this canvass to go by, the forestry depart- 
ment is able to give the woodlands owner prac- 
tical advice as to the cutting and thinning. 
Many farmers were given advice on the market- 
ing of their products and also on preservative 
treatment of fence posts. 

Eleven demonstration tracts were established 
on privately owned lands in northeast Texas for 
the purpose of securing accurate growth data 
and information on thinning and other condi- 
tions conducive to rapid growth. These plots 
will be developed in each timbered county, and 
it is believed that they will encourage other land 
owners to institute similar forest culture on 
their lands. 

A start has been made on the measurement of 
the volumes of shortleaf pine trees in northeast 
Texas. When a sufficient number have been 
tabulated, a volume table will be prepared by 
the forest service and made available for the 
farmers who will then be able to estimate the 
amount of pine timber in their woodlands. In 
this same survey, stump and full stem analyses 
were made on selected trees. From these the 
age of the tree can be obtained and the diameter 
and height at any age computed. This is very 
important, the State forester contends, as it 
will enable the woodland owner to predict the 
future growth of his trees. 

A survey to determine the rapidity with which 
the supply of virgin timber is being depleted in 
the State revealed that 75 percent of the virgin 
timber standing in 1917, when a previous survey 
was made, had been cut by the first of 1924. It 
was also estimated that the cut of saw timber 
in 1923 was reduced about 40 percent over that 
of 1917, while the cut of tie timber increased 
about 50 percent. 

The forestry department of the college has 
also made arrangements to organize boys’ re- 
forestation clubs which will have as their objec- 
tive the instruction of the rising generation in 
the proper culture of the forests. 

The farmers have taken an active interest in 
farm forestry work during the first year, ac- 
cording to State Forester Siecke, but additional 
help is needed to meet the demands now being 
placed on the department. The present appro- 
priation supports but one trained forester and 
two district foresters. More are urgently needed 
if the demands of the work are to be met. 


IF DOLLARS grew on trees would you climb or 
would you wait for them to drop? 
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Sugar Pine Firm Issues Magazine 

FRESNO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Containing an ar- 
ticle on how a total of 73,000,000 feet of lumber 
was shipped from the Pinedale lumber mill dur- 
ing 1924, the first edition of a magazine en- 
titled ‘‘ Fresno Sugar Pine’’ has just come from 
the press. The magazine, which also contains 
annual reports and articles written by various 
officials of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., is pub- 
lished by the company in the interest of its 
employees. 

According to an article on lumber shipments 
from the mill from April 1 to Dec. 1 last, the 
shipments increased to 12,800,000 feet a month. 
The number of carloads shipped totaled 3,054 
during the year, and of this total, 1,530 cars 
were sold in the East and 1,524 in the West. 
A total of 100,010,704 feet of lumber was pro- 
duced from April to December of last year. 
Another statistical report states that the con- 
sumption of fuel oil for the year totaled 2,307,- 
251 gallons. 

The editorial committee in charge of the new 
magazine is composed of Wilford E. Talbert, 
Charles L. Mason, C. G. Price, F. L. Willis, 
N. B. Armstrong, R. R. Gordon, R. K. Blasing- 
ame, William L. Sconce, E. Haynes, D. L. 
Creed and W. F. Baird. 


New Departure in Logging Operations 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 28.—The Abernethy- 
Lougheed Logging Co. is undertaking a new de- 
parture in logging operations, in planning new 
operations on the Alouette Lake watershed. The 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. is start- 
ing work on the erection of a big dam which 
will raise the level of the lake about forty feet, 
and the timber is all to be logged off before the 
watershed is flooded. In order to facilitate the 
work of taking out the timber the logging com- 
pany is constructing all of the new buildings on 
floats, and the operation will be carried on from 
a floating camp-site. 


Comments on Recent European Trip 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Huntington Tay- 
lor, general manager of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was in 
Spokane for a few hours Thursday and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative secured 
from him a few remarks on his recent European 
trip. Only when he touched on the lumber situ- 
ation did he show enthusiasm and remarked 
‘“Now, there might be some interest to that.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Taylor sailed from New York 
on the Carmania Oct. 16. They arrived there 
on their return Christmas morning. Their trip 
took them to England, the French and Belgian 
battlefronts and the Italian cities. At Florence 
they were joined by Mr. Taylor’s mother and 
sister. In Rome they spent two weeks with 
their oldest daughter Margaret who is studying 
at the American academy there. Miss Margaret 
will return home in June after a few weeks of 
special lectures which she will take at Cambridge. 


In commenting on the trip Mr. Taylor said: 


In Belgium we found that great progress has 
been made in reclaiming the wreckage of the bat- 
tlefields for agriculture but around Verdun, where 
there is a chalky subsoil which has been churned 
to the top, it seems as if a great deal of the 
land never can be used for its former purposes 
and must remain largely a waste. 


In the various cities we visited, I made it a 
point to call on the American consuls. I found 
the United States consular service to be a real or- 
ganization. In Paris I met a man in the service 
who had been a lumberman and known me at Clo- 
quet, Minn. He gave me some very interesting 
information. It seems that promotions are now 
being based on merit in consular service and that 
a real esprit de corps has been built up. And cer- 
tainly my experience throughout the trip was 
highly satisfactory. 

While I was in Paris, the French Government 
called for bids on poles. It secured these poles of 
maritime pine, fully treated and laid down in 
France at the point to be used for $8.80 a pole of 
designated length, while the best quotation ob- 
tained from America was $17 for our western 
cedar f.o.b. Portland. (Here he interjected his re- 


sticker is equal to three 


mark about interest.) This shows the difficulty 
of competition in this market. They are acquainted 
with the southern pine which they call pitch pine, 
but not with our western lumber. In Italy, most 
of their lumber comes from Jugo-Slavia. We had 
a wonderful trip and the weather was exceptional 
throughout. 


Improved Sticker for Stacking Lumber 


BEND, OrE., Feb. 28.—An improved metal 
sticker for use in stacking lumber in the dry 
kilns has recently been patented by Frank T. 
Kelleher, superintendent of the dry kilns, and 
S. R. Brown, purchasing agent of Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., Bend. The Shevlin-Hixon Co. dry kilns are 
now completely equipped with the improved 
sticker, the wooden ones having all been re- 
placed. The total number now in use is 33,000. 


The invention received one of the prizes 
offered in 1924 by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association for helpful suggestions 








Truck on way to kiln—Boards stacked with 
metal stickers 


for the reduction of costs and elimination of 
waste in production. It is patented under U. 8. 
Patent No. 1,515,214. 

The illustrations show the sticker in use on 
the trucks which are ready to go into the dry 
kiln and those which are cooling off before 
being sent to the planer. The sticker is a device 
which is used to separate the tiers of lumber 
on the truck that the air may circulate freely 
around them in the dry kiln. 

The invention of the Bend men is made of 
14-inch square tubing, 20-gage cold rolled 
strip steel electrically welded on the seam side 
so that there is no seam. 

Some of the advan- 
tages of the steel stick- 
er over the wooden one 
are: 

The cost of one steel 


wooden ones, but the 
life of the wood sticker 
is seven months on an 
average, while the steel 
sticker is a permanent 
piece of equipment. 

The wood sticker va- 
ries in width from 1% 
to 2 inches, while the 
steel sticker is standard 
14% inches in width. 
The decreased width of 
the sticker gives an ad- 
ditional capacity in the 
dry kiln of approxi- 
mately 500 feet a truck. ; 

The steel sticker being hollow the air circu- 
lates through it and the heat will be applied to 
the point where the sticker is in contact with 
the lumber, so there will be no wet spots. 

The metal sticker is easier to handle because 
it is lighter and is free from splinters. 





Machinery Firm Moves Coast Office 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—W. H. Payne, man- 
ager of the Northwest department of the P. B. 
Yates Machine Co., announced this week that 
he is moving the headquarters of his department 
from Seattle, Wash., to Portland, and has leased 
a building at Fifth and Flanders streets, in this 
city, where he has office and wareroom located 
on trackage, and at the same time very close to 
the heart of the city. 

The company will carry complete stocks of 
machinery and parts here. The reason given for 
moving to Portland is the large increase in new 
development among the planing mill industry 
in Oregon; and Mr. Payne’s territory embrac- 
ing as it does western Oregon and Washington, 
Portland is just about in the center of his ter- 
ritory. 

The P. B. Yates Machine Co., with headquar- 
ters at Beloit, Wis., is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of woodworking machinery in the 
United States, and also has a factory branch 
in Canada. Mr. Payne has been in charge of 
the western Washington-Oregon district for this 
company many years, and is one of the best 
known machinery salesmen on the Pacific coast. 


Specialist in Vertical Grain Products 


GARIBALDI, ORE., Feb. 28.—The Whitney Com- 
pany ’s new window and door frame plant, which 
has been in operation since September, is run- 
ning full capacity and is well supplied with 
orders. 

This is a model plant of the saw tooth roof 
type of construction, giving roomy and light in- 
terior, and is equipped with latest model elec- 
trically driven machinery. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of about a carload of frames a day. 
This concern, which is cutting almost altogether 
large old growth yellow fir, has developed a 
sawmill specially adapted for cutting vertical 
grain lumber. Its window and door frames are 
rather unique in that they are manufactured 
entirely of clear lumber, and all the wearing 
parts are vertical grain, namely the pulley stiles 
and sills. 

All the products of The Whitney Company 
are trade marked with a green stamp, and all 
the planing mill products are bundled with the 
green tie. While the company specializes in 
vertical grain stock, particularly vertical grain 
flooring, it also manufactures in considerable 
quantity cut sash and door stock. 

For the trade the company can ship mixed 
cars of window, door or cellar frames, with all 
classes of upper grades of fir and yard stock. 

H. C. Phetteplace, formerly a lumber retailer 
of Iowa, but who for the last few years has been 
connected with The Whitney Company, has been 
made factory sales manager, in charge of the 
sales of frames and other factory products. 

APPROXIMATELY 4,429,531 acres, or 88 percent 
of all private timber holding in California with- 

















Top view of kiln truck, showing use of metal stickers 


in or adjacent to the national forests are given 
protection by the United States Forest Service 
under codperative agreement, a total of 1,660 
timber land owners contributing $78,350 for the 
carrying out of this protection and suppression 
work. 
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Fir Export Stockholders’ Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—The annual dinner 
of the stockholders of the Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co. was held at the Olympic 
Hotel, this city, Feb. 26, and the annual meet- 
ing at the offices of the company in the White- 
Heury-Stuart Building, Feb. 27. Routine busi- 
ness was transacted, and the officers were all re- 
elected. New trustees are: W. C.* Ribenack, 
Stout Lumber Co., San Francisco; J. A. Ryan, 
Beaver Lumber Co., Portland; and E. B. Wight, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett. 


The list of officers is as follows: 


Chairman of the board—wW. H. Talbot, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

President—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

First vice president and general manager—A. A. 
Baxter, Seattle, Wash. 

Vice president—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. 

Vice president—R. H. Burnside, Portland, Ore. 

Vice president—A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash. 

ae president—A. F. Thane, San Francisco, 
‘a 


Treasurer—RB. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary—W. P. Morgan, Seattle, Wash. 
Trustees 


H. F. Vincent, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

W. C. Ribenack, Stout Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

James Tyson, 230 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

S. M. Hauptman, Chas. R. McCormick Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. B. Cahill, Sudden & Christensen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, Wash. 
— Wight, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 

ash. 
on E. Doud, Defiance Lumber Co., Tacoma, 

ash. 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
m3 B. Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, 

ash. 

E. W. Demarest, Pacific National Lumber ‘Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

William Donovan, sr., Donovan Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

A. W. Middleton, Anderson & Middleton, Aber- 
deen, Wash. 


A. L. Paine, National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
0 R. H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, 


re. . 

W. S. Cram, Siler Mills Co., Raymond, Wash. 
P. J. Brix, Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

J. A. Ryan, Beaver Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 
F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, 


Ore. ‘ 
wok B. DuBois, DuBois Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
ash. 
‘i M. C. Woodard, Westport Lumber Co., Portland, 
re. 
George T. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore. 
L. L. Chipman, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 
W. H. Talbot, Third & Berry streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
A. A. Baxter, Seattle, Wash. 


The headquarters are being moved today from 
the fifth floor of the White-Henry-Stuart Build- 
ing to the eleventh floor of the Henry Building, 
where Lee E. Force, manager, has contracted 
for 3,000 square feet of floor space, embracing 
the former quarters of the Metropolitan Club. 


Plant Employees Work to Music 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 28.—Ben B. Ostlind, 
manager of the Coos Veneer & Box Co., in 
Marshfield, works his 450 employees by music. 
Mr. Ostlind, a musician, thought out the idea 
that the help had an uninteresting time while 
working and believed that music would help the 
workers through the day’s drag. He has in- 
stalled five large Magnavox speakers in the 
80,000 feet of floor space and no worker is so 
far away from the music that it cannot be 
heard plainly. The music is produced in the 
plant station CVB and is principally phono- 
graph records. Employees, dealers and others 
send records to the station. Some of the girls 
in the plant said the scheme works admirably, 
but they occasionally are impelled to dance 
when the records are fox trots or lively music. 
Mr. Ostlind has found the plan does not lower 
the plant efficiency and believes it will en- 
hance it. 


Annual Meeting of Pacific Lumber 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—At the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau, which was held at the headquarters in the 
White-Henry-Stuart Building Feb. 26, the re- 
port of Secretary-manager Fred W. Alexander 
brought out two points in addition to the usual 
routine, 

One was that E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill 
Co., who has been president of the bureau from 
its inception, had made a record of almost per- 
fect attendance during the twenty-two years 
of the organization; Mr. Ames has missed only 
three board meetings during that interval. 


The other point was expressed by Mr. Alexan- 
der in this language: ' 

It has been maintained at times that the bureau 
can not be fair and impartial, owing to its being 
an organization - supported by lumber manufac- 
turers; but the results of the work during the last 
year speak for themselves. No organization en- 
gaged in the work we are, be it supported and 
operated by manufacturers, buyers or other parties, 
could continue to operate unless it is absolutely 
fair in all its dealings. 


Date on Inspection Work 


Some of the results to which the secretary- 
Manager alludes are set forth in the annual re- 
port, as follows: 


During the time of its organization, since Febru- 
ary, 1903, the bureau has inspected the enormous 
total of more than thirty-one billion feet of lum- 
ber, a yearly average of 1,436,000,000 feet, board 
measure. 

During 1924 the bureau issued 77,202 certificates 
of inspection, and with them went 695,000 copies, 
making a total of 926,000 pieces of paper going 
— the office. 

e total covered during the year was 3,816,- 
000,000 feet, bodrd measure. 
b The total of manufactured lumber, logs and 
olts passing under inspection represents an in- 
Crease of 72,793,000 feet, board measure, or 1.9 
Percent, as compared with 1923. 

The total inspected also represents an average 
ber day of 12,723,000 feet, board measure. 


Total shipments of manufactured lumber by 
water were 4,465,000,000 feet, and of that total 
3,464,000,000 feet, or 77.5 percent, was covered 
by inspection. 

There were export shipments totaling 1,423,000,- 
000 feet, of which a total of 1,370,000,000 feet, or 
96.2 percent, was inspected. 

Of shipments to the Atlantic coast a total of 
79.9 percent was inspected, and to California 
59.3 percent. The total not inspected to the 
Atlantic coast and California was made up largely 
of shipments from mills to their own distributing 
yards, in which instances inspection was not re- 
quired. 


Few Complaints on Foreign Shipments 


There was shipped under inspection to fifteen 
foreign countries a total of 1,370,000,000 feet of 
manufactured lumber and 218,600,000 feet of logs 
and bolts. The bureau received twenty-two com- 
plaints, of which number there came from Aus- 
tralia 6, Japan 8, United Kingdom and Continent 
6, east coast of South America 1, and New Zealand 
1. Under inspection for Australia there was a 
total of 230,900,000 feet, representing 16.8 per- 
cent of the total shipped under inspection to for- 
eign ports. The six complaints aggregated 1,500,- 
000 feet, most of which was found to be as repre- 
sented. Japan took under inspection 667,000,000 
feet of manufactured lumber, or 48.7 percent of the 
total for foreign ports, and also 218,600,000 feet 
of logs and bolts. Of the eight complaints from 
Japan, four were on manufactured lumber, totaling 
505,000 feet ; three on logs and bolts, 318,000 feet, 
and one on lath. The United Kingdom and the 
Continent show a total of 94,000,000 feet under 
inspection, with six complaints representing 538,- 
000 feet. The complaint from the east coast of 
South America resulted from an order for mer- 
chantable spruce, the buyer having expected higher 
grade stock. The complaint from New Zealand 
covered manufactured lumber No. 2 clear and 
better. 

On what the bureau terms ‘‘domestic off-shore” 
business, meaning Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska 
and the Panama Canal zone, there were no com- 
plaints. 

Inspected shipments of lumber to the Atlantic 


Retailers Report Greater Sales Volume 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—Lumber re- 
tailers continue to report an improved volume 
of sales as compared with a year ago, according 
to the monthly report of the Minneapolis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, just made public. January 
sales in board feet were 11 percent larger than 
in January, 1924, and measured in dollars their 
sales of lumber and other commodities in which 
they deal were 17 percent over last year. 

Sales reported in November, December and 
January made a better comparison with corre- 
sponding months in previous years when the 
three months are considered as one total than 
if each month is compared separately. From 
Nov. 1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, the yards re- 
porting at the Minneapolis bank sold 35,320,000 
board feet of lumber, as compared with 32,040,- 
000 board feet a year ago, or an increase of 
10 percent. The sales in dollars for the three 
months just past were $5,069,000 as compared 
with $4,574,000, an increase of 11 percent. 

These sales, according to the bank report, have 
been accompanied by a reduction in accounts 
and notes receivable amounting to 11 percent 
between Dec. 31 and Jan. 31, and 16 percent as 
compared with Jan. 31 last year. Stocks of 
lumber held by these retailers showed a further 
increase of 13 percent during January, follow- 
ing the abnormal increase in December. Stocks 
were 5 percent larger at the end of January 
than a year ago. 

Apropos OF the lumberman who ‘‘ can’t spare 
the time’’ to attend his association meeting, or 
who fears he may lose some business by being 
away from home, a statement credited to E. A. 
Filene, famous Boston merchant and capitalist, 
is in point. ‘‘It was not until after I began 
to neglect my business,’’ said Mr. Filene, ‘‘ that 
I really made any large amount of money. By 
neglecting my business I was.able to look about 
the world and get a broader view of business 
and, moreover, I thereby gave my assistants and 
associates an opportunity to do many things far 
better than I had been doing them.’’ 


Inspection Bureau 


coast were 1,011,000,000 feet, with four registered 
complaints—one on tally, one grade, one on the 
grade of. spars and one on the grade of poles. 

There were numerous complaints of shortages, 
for which the bureau was not responsible. 

California took 1,003,000,000 feet under inspec- 
tion by water and rail. Investigations made on 
inspected shipments numbered 126, of which 69 
were found justified to a greater or less extent. 
The amount shown on the 126 certificates under 
investigation was 11,657,000 feet. The bureau 
reinspected 1,752,000 feet, and ‘found 537,000 feet 
below grade. 

There were 222 investigations made in Califor- 
nia on shipments not covered by certificates of 
inspection. The total shipped was 5,000,000 feet ; 
reinspected, 2,400,000 feet; found below grade, 
694,000 feet. 

Inspections on rail shipments to eastern points 
totaled 78,890,000 feet. There were five com- 
plaints on car material, totaling 127,000 feet. 

The total payroll of the bureau was $1,263,000, 
a monthly average of $105,000. 

The monthly average number of inspections 
was 679. 

During the year the bureau received twenty-two 
applications for membership, and thirteen can- 
celations. The membership today is 311, dis- 
tributed as follows: British Columbia 44, Puget 
Sound 114, Grays Harbor 32, Willapa Harbor 16, 
Columbia River 90, Coos Bay 15. 


Officers Reélected 


The officers of the bureau were reélected: 

President—E. G. Ames. 

First vice president—O. M. Clark. 

Second vice president—F. J. Wood. 

Third vice president—A. L. Paine. 

Fourth vice president—A. J. Hendry. 

Fifth vice president—W. H. Turner. 

Sixth vice president—E. E. Johnson. 

Other trustees are: J. Humbird, R. L. Dickman, 
J. E. Manley, A. A. Seott, C. W. Stimson, William 
Donovan, sr., A. W. Middleton, P. J. Brix, F. H. 
Ransom, J. A. Ryan, J. W. Thompson and L. L. 
Chipman. 

Secretary-manager—Fred W. Alexander. 
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Sowing and Planting Pines in the Sout 





Some lands are better fitted for timber and will 
make more clear profit in growing timber than any 
other crop. Many fields that were cleared when 
labor was cheap no longer yield a profit from farm- 
ing. Millions of acres of cut-over land are de- 
nuded because wasteful cutting and fires have left 
no trees of seed-bearing age. The South has plenty 
of land for growing timber as well as for field 
crops and forage for cattle. 

An acre, well set in pines and protected from 
fire, should average from $2 to $5 yearly in timber 
over a period of twenty to thirty years; or in tim- 
ber and turpentine from $5 to $10 yearly. Timber 
is becoming so scarce and valuable that many own- 
ers of land, which is unprofitable or not now 
needed for agriculture, are asking the Federal and 
State forestry agencies for information on reforest- 
ing it by means of sowing seed or planting little 
trees. It is now considered practicable on the less 
desirable classes of land to grow pines as a crop. 
Little labor is required after starting the crop, 
other than protection against fire and, for a time, 
livestock. 

Our knowledge of how to sow and plant pines 
successfully in the South is limited, and the sub- 
ject is under careful investigation by the Forest 
Service. The following statement aims to give 
suggestions as to how the operations may be car- 
ried on. It should, however, be clearly understood 
as tentative in character and subject to revision as 








Growing pine seedlings in a nursery bed, 4x%12 feet. 
Screen covers have been removed 


new information is obtained from experiments now 
under way. 
Kinds of Pines to Plant 


The choice of the kinds of pine to use in refor- 
estation is important. 

There are four important kinds or species of 
timber pines in the South, each having points of 
merit and adaptability to local soil, moisture and 
temperature. The kinds are longleaf (or ‘‘yel- 
low’’), slash, loblolly (widely known as “‘short- 
leaf”), and the hill or upland shortleaf pine. Two 
of these, the longleaf and the slash, are valuable 
because they yield turpentine as well as timber. 
Slash grows much faster than the longleaf; simi- 
larly, the loblolly pine grows faster than the up- 
land shortleaf pine. 

Longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) resists fire re- 
markably, yields turpentine, and is apparently bet- 
ter able to thrive in deep dry sand than any other 
pine. However, the spongy bark on its roots and 
the large seed are eagerly sought by native hogs 
and other animals; it makes chiefly a root growth 
during the first three to five years, but afterward 
grows fairly rapid in height; and the leaves, dur- 
ing several years of its early life, are affected and 
sometimes killed by a fungous disease. It is a safe 
but rather slow tree to grow, yielding good returns, 
but deferred later than the other pines. 

Longleaf is suggested for planting on high dry 
ridges and very deep sandy soils, also where fires 
are liable to occur, from North Carolina to Texas 
in the coastal plain and lower Piedmont sections. 
There are about 8.000 seeds to the pound. It may 
be sown directly in the field or grown in nursery 
beds. Because of its large deep tap root, it should 
be planted not later than when 8 to 12 months old. 
Pruning the taproot to 6 to 8 inches makes plant- 
ing easier and stimulates root development. 


[By W. R. Mattoon, Extension Forester, Forest Service] 


Slash pine (Pinus caribaea). formerly called 
Cuban pine, combines the merits of very rapid 
growth and early production of money returns 


from turpentine and timber. It is moderately sus- 
ceptible to injury by fire when young, but is sel- 
dom attacked by hogs or seriously injured by in- 
sects or fungous diseases. Slash pine has naturally 
replaced longleaf following logging over much of 
its southern range, particularly in southern Geor- 
gia and in Florida. It is easily propagated by seed 
and stands transplanting well. Slash pine is par- 
ticularly adapted to flat, wet or savannah lands, 
but thrives better in good soils. It is suggested for 
planting in most soils and locations in the coastal 
plain from South Carolina to the Mississippi 
River, and for planting experimentally in the 
lower and middle Piedmont of the same region, and 
also west of the Mississippi River. The seeds 
average about 18,000 to a pound. Slash pine is 
generally regarded as one of the most profitable 
forest trees in this country. 

Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda), widely known as 
“shortleaf” or “‘oldfield’”’ pine, thrives over a large 
area, including the coastal plain of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, the middle parts of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Mississippi, northern Louisiana, 
southern Arkansas and southeastern Texas. It 
grows rapidly and it has considerably replaced 
longleaf in the region indicated above. It is easily 
propagated and transplanted. In some sections a 








one is willing to give attention to nursery beds 
during the summer good results may be expected 
from growing the seedlings at home and planting 
them out later. The method of planting nursery- 
grown seedlings gives surer results and a better 
spacing of the trees than any other, but may be 
more expensive at the start. 


Obtaining Seeds and Seedlings 


Pine seed is most economically obtained from 
trees felled in logging. The burrs may be picked 
from the living trees, but this is a slow, expensive 
method and quite impracticable on a large scale, 
The seed ripens in early fall and the burrs should 
be gathered before they dry out and open. Spread 
the burrs on a tight floor in a well-aired building 
or on canvas in the sunshine. They will open as 
they dry out, and then should be raked or roughly 
beaten about to shake out the seeds. The seed 
has been very cheaply collected by simply holding 
large pans or buckets under the burrs and with 
a stick knocking the seed out of the opened cones 
on the felled tree top. ‘The wings on the seeds 
may be removed by rubbing the seed over a wire 
screen of the right size to let the seed fall through. 
Pine seed may be purchased from commercial 
sources, although the demand has not been strong 
enough to result in much competition and low 
prices. The cost of collecting the seed under 
favorable conditions at logging operations and 











The protective 


tip moth keeps back the early growth for some 


years. It is suggested for planting in the region 
mentioned, There are about 20,000 seeds to the 
pound. 

Shortleaf (Pinus echinata), the bill or true 


shortleaf, finds its home in the Piedmont section. 
It is particularly able to grow in dry, clayey and 
gravelly soils, and on gullied lands. Its growth is 
moderately rapid and its narrow head permits of 
more trees per acre than its common associate 
over the lower Piedmont, the loblolly pine. The 
tip moth works upon it in some sections, but no 
fungus is serious. It is suggested for planting 
over the upper and middle Piedmont region, and 
in the drier situations in the lower Piedmont and 
in northern Arkansas, southern Missouri, eastern 
Oklahoma and northeastern Texas. The seed is 
small, averaging about 50,000 to the pound. 


Sowing or Planting Pines—Which Method? 

Land may be forested to pines by sowing the 
seed directly, or by setting out the small trees as 
one would cabbage or tobacco plants. The little 
pines may be dug up in the woods, purchased from 
commercial dealers, or grown at home in nursery 
or seed beds. Sometimes large numbers of natural 
seedlings are easily and cheaply obtained where 
growing thickly in oid fields or pits and fills along 
roadways. This type of stock is likely to become 
used considerably and recognized as a marketable 
commodity. Natural field or open-grown seedlings 
alone should be specified when ordering, as woods- 
grown stock is usually stunted. Although natural 
stock has more poorly developed root systems than 
nursery grown stock, it has been generally success- 
ful when planted. If pine seed can be collected 
or bought at a fair price, direct sowing may prove 
most economical, especially on low-lying lands. If 


Setting pines on hillsides 5% 


feet apart in furrows 8 feet apart, 
1.000 trees an acre 


preparing it should not exceed $2 a pound for 
loblolly or slash, $4 for true shortleaf or $1 for 
longleaf. On a large scale, the cost should be 
about one-half these amounts. 

Pine seedlings for planting may be grown in 
nursery beds at home. Commercial nurseries are 
just beginning to grow stock of pine seedlings for 
the trade, but the supply is yet very uncertain. 
For large-scale plantings, it would always be best 
to grow the trees, since the demand has not 
brought prices down to the desired low levels. 

A list of dealers who have informed the Forest 
Service that they handle seed or seedlings will be 
furnished upon request. Requests should always 
state the kinds of pine desired. 


Methods of Sowing Pine Seed 


Good results have followed from the sowing of 
slash pine seed on wet, savannah, or crawfish 
lands in the coastal plain. It has been sown 
broadcast in grass, using 2 pounds an acre, and 
also sown by the “seed spot’ method of scattering 
about 15 seeds at intervals of about 514 feet apart 
in or on furrows spaced 8 feet apart (about 1,000 
spots an acre). Broadcasting will require about 
2 pounds an acre of slash or loblolly pine seed, 
and the seed-spot method 1 pound an acre. After 
dropping, the seed should be stirred into the soil 
with a rake or brush and stepped on to firm the 
soil. The broadcast method might be used for 
slash and loblolly pines in lowlands, and the seed- 
spot way in the drier places; the seed-spot method 
also for sowing either shortleaf (hill shortleaf) or 
longleaf pines is recommended. Pine seed is 80 
palatable to birds and rodents that it should be 
coated with red lead powder after first moistening 
the seed with water. In large scale operations in 
southeast Louisiana, the seed-spot method has 
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given good results with loblolly and slash pines. 

For the nursery a seed bed, 4x12 feet, is sug- 
gested. A frame is made of 1x12 boards (‘“plank’’), 
set on level ground, and some soil scraped up 
around the outside. ‘The soil inside the frame 
should be pulverized, and a top layer added of 
woods dirt or fine stream silt or soil. This is to 
provide acid soil and one as free as possible of 
weed seed. A serious “damping off’? fungus is apt 
to prevail in alkaline or neutral soils. The seed 
is sown evenly brodcast, for a 4x12 bed using 
one-half pound of slash seed (about 9,000), or of 
loblolly seed (about 10,000), one-fourth pound of 
hill or true shortleaf (about 12,000), or one and 
one-half ponnds of longleaf seed (about 12,000). 
A very thin sprinkling of the same acid soil is 
then made over the seed, and the surface firmed 
with roller or shovel. As much as %4-inch of 
stiff soil is liable to prevent germination. Cover 
very lightly and then keep the soil moist during 
the period of germination. A burlap spread over 
the surface aids in keeping the soil moist, but it 
is absolutely essential to remove it as soon as 
germination shows; otherwise, the seedlings can 
not grow upward and soon die. With average 
success, there should be from 2,500 to 5,000 seed- 
lings to the bed. Generally, about one-half of 
the pine seeds germinate successfully. 


Sow in Fall and Spring 


The best results in the South Carolina-Georgia 
region have followed sowing slash and longleaf 
pine seed in the fall. If sown early, say by Nov. 1, 
they will usually germinate in ten days. Sowings 
made in late November have given good results, 
with germination occurring in early spring. Lob- 
lolly and hill shortleaf require a longer time and 
do not germinate that same fall. In southeastern 
Louisiana, the most satisfactory results have come 
from spring sowing, preferably between March 15 
and April 15. If the beds are not well protected 
with wire screen all sowings might better be made 
in the spring. 

After sowing the seed bed, it should be covered 
with wire screen, preferably with %4-inch mesh in 
order to keep out mice and birds. For a 4x12-foot 
bed, two frames each 4x6 feet are better than one 
full-sized, for they are handled more easily. Moles 
often cause trouble, and may be kept out by en- 
circling the bed with a narrow trench filled with 
lime, or by sinking a strip of 14-inch mesh screen 
to a depth of 1 foot around the bed. In the hot 
months, partial shade should always be provided 
to check overheating and too rapid drying out. 
For this purpose, a simple lath screen consisting of 
three sections made of ordinary lath, each 4x4 
feet, will prove very satisfactory. The lath should 
be spaced the width of a lath apart so as to give 
one-half shade. The seed beds should never be 
allowed to become dry. Frequent waterings will 
be necessary during periods of hot or dry weather. 
Thorough watering is far better than shallow sur- 
face wetting at more frequent intervals. The 
beds should be kept free of weeds at all times, 
which should be pulled out when small, otherwise 
much injury to the pines will result. Watering or 
weeding are not practicable for either seed or seed- 
lings sown or planted out in the field or woods. 

Sometimes young seedlings are attacked during 
the first few weeks by a disease known as “damp- 
ing off.” It works just at the ground surface and 
causes the plant to die by attacking the tender 
stem. It is more apt to be present in old garden 
soil or seed beds, and commonly is not present in 
new and especially in acid soils. If trouble of 
this sort should develop in nursery beds, it is 
suggested that the matter be referred to the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., since ex- 
periments are under way to find an effective 
method of’ prevention and cure. The same is true 
regarding excessive weed trouble. In the case of 
large-sized nursery operations it would be well to 
look into the subject as indicated before starting 
the first year’s sowings. 


Planting Pine Seedlings 


Setting out small pines is often more satisfac- 
tory than sowing the seed directly in the field be- 
cause it results in a more uniform spacing of the 
stand. Good success may generally be expected in 
the South from the planting method. 

The best time to plant pines is in early spring 
before the buds begin to swell or growth starts. 
In the lower coastal plain, planting has been suc- 
cessful during two months or more before the 
spring growth begins. 

A good method of planting is to run furrows 
8 feet apart to break the soil and mark off the 
tract. The trees are then set in the furrow 
about 5%4 feet apart, which requires about 1,000 
an acre. It is advisable to use one-year-old seed- 
lings, and this holds good for practically all species 
of pine. The more fully the ground is broken up 
in advance the more early growth will be stim- 
ulated. The expense should be kept as low as 
practicable. On washed hillsides and wherever 


the best possible results are desired, a spacing of 
6x6 feet, 1,210 trees an acre, is advisable. This 
will cost a little more at the start but permit of 
a thinning out l@ter so as to leave the trees about 
12x12 feet for the final crop. The true shortleaf 
pine should be spaced not to exceed 6 feet each 
way. Before planting, long taproots should be 
pruned back to 8 inches, as the trees plant easier 
and root development is stimulated. Watering and 














Pines should be set a little deeper than they 
grow, and the soil well firmed 


weeding are not practicable for either seed or 
seedling sown or planted out in the field or woods, 
Must Observe Planting Essentials 

A few essential points must be carefully ob- 
served for success in planting pines: 

1. The seedlings should be lifted carefully from 
the seed bed or field, so as not to break the fine 
rootlets. They may be tied in bundles of 50 or 100 
and packed in wet moss or burlap, or placed in 
tubs or buckets containing some water. If not 
wanted the same day, a good way is to “heel” 
them in the ground, always in a cool shaded place, 
and the soil kept moist. The roots and stems 
should be covered with fresh soil but the tops 
left open. Trees received by shipment, if not 
planted at once, should always be heeled in upon 
receipt. 

2. During planting, the roots must at all times 








Planted shortleaf pines in Georgia 35 years 
old, with about 18,000 board feet an acre 


be kept wet, as the least drying coagulates the 
thick sap and the trees can not recover. 

8. The seedling should be planted only a little 
deeper than it grew in the nursery with the roots 
spread out and not bunched. 

4. The soil should be well firmed about the plant, 
using the sole of the shoe; otherwise it is liable to 
dry out and the plant die. A little straw or loose 
soil over the top will act as a mulch. 

The trees for planting are carried around in 


buckets and the root kept wet. The mattock or 
grubbing hoe is the best tool. A hole is opened 
only a little larger than is needed to spread the 
roots. After setting the trees, the soil is filled in 
about the roots and firmed, and loose material left 
over the top as a mulch. Holes are often dug 
much too large, and the trees set too loosely in 
the ground. In open soil, a wedge-shaped tool or 
dibble has been used _ successfully. Advantage 
should be taken of favorable weather conditions. 
Cloudy weather following rain affords ideal con- 
ditions. After planting, no further attention is 
given except to see that the trees are protected 
from fire and from hogs and other stock for at 
least the first three years. 
Variable Factors Determine Costs 

The cost of reforesting land by direct sowing or 
by planting trees depends upon several variable 
factors. 

Using a pound of loblolly or slash pine seed for 
seed spotting an acre in furrows, and counting 
on one day’s labor for sowing would cost $6 at the 
following assumed prices: Seed $3, furrowing 50 
cents, labor $2.50. If an acre is broadcast with 
2 pounds of seed, the cost will be approximately 
the same, since the labor of sowing is a small item. 
For the true or hill shortleaf pine, the cost would 
be reduced by about one-sixth the above (seed at 
$4 a pound and using one-half the amount) ; and 
for longleaf pine increased about one-sixth (seed 
at $2 a pound and using twice as much as shown 
above). Large-scale operations should come much 
below these costs. 

Assuming that about 1,000 trees are set to the 
acre (about 54%4x8 feet) at a cost for growing of 
$4, 1% days’ labor at $2.50, and furrowing at 
50 cents, the cost amounts to about $7.60 an 
acre. These figures are merely indicative of the 
possible cost, according to the best information 
available. On a fairly large scale with home- 
grown trees, one lumber company in Louisiana 
using home-grown trees reports planting 1,000 
acres at a total cost for all items of $4 an acre, 


Officials and Salesmen Confer 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—Announce- 
ment was made at a conference of officials and 
salesmen of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in the 
last week that construction of a $2,000,000 mill 
at Lewiston, Idaho, by the Clearwater Timber 
Co. is to begin this spring. The Clearwater com- 
pany is one of the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

An increase in the capitalization of the Clear- 
water Timber Co. from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 
to provide for the expansion is being arranged. 

The logging of the world’s largest remaining 
stand of white pine will start when the mill be- 
gins cutting timber in the huge tract near Lewis- 
ton. 

The date for starting the work has not been 
decided definitely, and some details remain to be 
worked out. J. Phillip Weyerhaeuser, of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, is to become manager of the 
mill, according to the announcement. He is a 
son of J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, Wash. 
For three years he has been district sales man- 
ager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of 
Coeur d’Alene. William Constans, of Coeur 
d’Alene, will succeed Mr. Weyerhaeuser in the 
position with the Rutledge company. 

The Idaho mill will have a capacity of 200,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 feet a year. 

About 150 salesmen and officials of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. attended the conference. L. 8. 
Case, general manager, and I. N. Tate, sales 
manager, were in charge of the meeting and 
arranged the program. All phases of the work 
of the company were considered in group meet- 
ings and all of the visitors obtained the benefit 
of discussions of each subject. 

The sessions were conducted at the Saint 
Paul Hotel, in St. Paul. 

A feature of the gathering was a banquet 
tendered by G. F. Lindsay, president of the 
Weyerhaeuser Forests Products Co., at the 
Minnesota Club in St. Paul. Mayor Arthur E. 
Nelson, of St. Paul, was the principal speaker. 
Others who spoke were William Irvine, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; 
R. E. Saberson, Minneapolis; R. F. Whitehead, 
New York; and E. C. McIntyre, Rock Island, Il. 

At the conference, Cloquet, Minn., Spokane, 
Wash.; Potlatch, Idaho; Coeur d’Alene; Ev- 
erett, Wash.; Sandpoint; Bonners Ferry; 
Boise; St. Paul, Minneapolis; Wichita, Kan.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Burlington, lowa; Baltimore; 
and Chicago were represented. 
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National Wholesalers Complete Program for Annual 


New York, March 2.—The annual meeting 
committee of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, consisting of Dwight 
Hinckley, F. R. Babcock, C. A. Goodman, Max 
Myers, R. P. Shannon, Horace F. Taylor, F. 8. 
Underhill and Seeretary W. W. Schupner, an- 
nounces that arrangements have been completed 
for the program for the annual convention to 
be held March 18 and 19 at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. The preliminary 
work of the committee appointed to survey the 
membership on the cost of doing a wholesale 
lumber business has been completed, and Chair- 
man George M. Stevens will submit details from 
thirty members from widely scattered regions, 
showing the cost per 1,000 feet to vary from 
$1.38 to $6.78 and the percentage cost based 
on the money volume of business to vary from 
2.9 percent to 9.6 percent. These percentages 
are divided into fifteen different items, so as to 
indicate the percentage of cost of any items 
which wholesalers will have to meet in the regu- 
lar conduct of their business. This is a feature 
of the program, according to announcement sent 
out from the association’s offices, which promises 
to be very interesting. 

Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the distribution 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will bring to the convention ideas 
adopted by other distributers. Mr. Dodd has 
charted numerous causes for complaints and 
differences between manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers which he will use at the convention, 
Further, the convention announcement states: 

Cc. L. Lindner, of Portland, Ore., will lead in the 
discussion on intercoastal business, both rail and 
vessel, and because of the increasing volume of 
west Coast shipments into the eastern markets 
this feature of the program will be educational and 
instructive, particularly to those wholesalers who 
contemplate handling western lumber. Mr. 


Lindner will theoretically bring the mill to the 
seaboard from which point the discussion will be 
taken up by Ralph Angell, who will detail the dis- 
tribution problems from then on. Charles Hill 
will work out the relationship with North Carolina 
and yellow pine and Frederick J. Bruce will cover 
spruce. 

The arbitration committee, A. L. Stone, chair- 
man, will have several recommendations to make, 
with a view to broadening the scope and clarifying 
the operation of the arbitration procedure. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in claims have been 
arbitrated the last year, and the association is 
aiming to make this service still more expedient. 

Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and a promi- 
nent retailer representing the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, will cover the ac- 
complishments and possibilities of cojperation with 
lumber wholesalers, with a view to benefitting not 
only the lumber industry at large, but the public 
as well. There will be good-sized delegations from 
the manufacturing and retail branches of the in- 
dustry. 

National Counsel Joseph BE. Davies, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will speak on the wholesaler’s place in 
the distribution of lumber, giving the viewpoint 
from Washington, and the attempts being made by 
uninformed law makers to enact legislation prej- 
udicial to the interests of distributers, which, if 
accomplished, will have harmful results not only 
on producing interests but the public. 

Isaac Bacharach, member of Congress from At- 
lantic City, and president of the Atlantic City 
Lumber Co., will extend the address of welcome, 
and will be responded to by F. S. Underhill, first 
vice president. 

President Dwight Hinckley and Secretary W. W. 
Schupner will in their annual reports cover all 
phases of the association’s activity during the 
last year, together with prospects of future growth. 
R. A. Dailey, Seattle, will outline the value of co- 
operation through the north Coast district, and R. 
A. Johnson, Chicago, will cover the work of the 
Chicago office. Other problems will be presented 
by the proper committees. 

W. A. Gately will give the viewpoint of the 


Department of Commerce on lumber standardiza- 
tion, and a discussion on the salesman and his 
problems will be had both from the viewpoint of 
the employer and the salesman. 

The entertainment will be of the usual National- 
American variety, and ladies will participate with 
the men at the banquet Thursday evening, and 
listen to the after-dinner speaking, the speakers 
being Henry F. Ashurst, Senator from Arizona, and 
Charles Milton Newcomb, an _ internationally 
known humorist of Cleveland, Ohio. <A dinner 
dance will be tendered on Wednesday evening, 
prior to which the Ambassador Hotel bathing girls 
will feature “A Night in Venice.” There being 
three golf links in Atlantic City, many members 
will bring their clubs and enjoy the sport over 
the week-end, 

There will be two meetings of the directors— 
one Tuesday noon, March 17, and the other Thurs- 
day, March 19, following the adjournment of the 
convention. Reduced railroad rates will be effec. 
tive on the certificate plan, saving members 25 per- 
cent of the fare, During the convention the reg- 
istration will be kept uptodate and printed lists 
distributed throughout the sessions. 


Obtain Options on Sawmill and Railroad 


DETROIT, MIcH., March 3.—Representatives of 
the Ford Motor Co. have obtained options from 
the trustees of the I. Stephenson Co. on the 
sawmill properties of the company at Wells, 
Mich., and on the Escanaba & Lake Superior 
Railroad. The Wells properties include a saw- 
mill and planing mill. The Escanaba & Lake 
Superior Railroad runs from Wells to Channing, 
64 miles. It operates passenger as well as 
freight service and was built by the lumber 
concern when it first started timber operations 
in that region. Acquisition of this railroad by 
the Ford interests would bring about a means of 
ready transportation by rail and water to the 
St. Paul dock. 


Southern Piners Plan Timely Program for Tenth Annual 


New Or.LEANS, LA., March 2.—Announcement 
of the program for the tenth annual meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association, to be held 
in New Orleans, March 24 and 25, which was 
made here today by Secretary-manager H. C. 
Berckes, indicates that this will be one of the 
most important gatherings ever held by the 
lumber industry of the South. The list of sub- 
jects for consideration embraces virtually all 
of the vital problems now confronting the in- 
dustry, which is entering a new era in its evolu- 
tion, and the speakers who will present the 
various subjects and lead the discussions are 
all prominent men of broad experience and 
national reputation. 


Most of the questions to be considered, while 
of particular concern to the lumber industry, 
also are of especial interest to the general pub- 
lic. Among the subjects occupying important 
places on the lumbermen’s program will be 
grade-marking of southern pine lumber for pro- 
tection of the public against fraud; reforesta- 
tion and timber conservation which is assuming 
so large a place in the public mind; standard- 
ization of lumber sizes and grades; traffic and 
transportation; economic phases of the industry 
and various features of trade association 
activities. 


On March 23, the day preceding the opening 
of the subscribers’ general meeting, there will 
be sessions of the board of directors and sev- 
eral important committees of the association. 
On that day also, there will be a joint meeting 
of the East Texas and the Louisiana Mill Man- 
agers’ associations and the grading committee 
of the Southern Pine Association. Questions 
of important concern to the lumber manufac- 
turers will be taken up at this meeting and 
mill managers and superintendents from all 
parts of the South, from both subscriber and 
non-subscriber mills, will participate in these 
sessions. 


At the forenoon session of the subscribers’ 


general meeting on March 24, E. A. Frost, of 
Shreveport, La., president of the Southern Pine 
Association, will speak on the economic aspects 
affecting the industry at present and in the 
immediate future. Secretary-manager Berckes 
will tell of some of the more important matters 
the association has been handling during the 
past year and how the association can be of 
greater service to the industry. C. H. Mark- 
ham, Chicago, president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, will talk on traffic and transportation 
problems and George W. Cartwright, of Los 
Angeles, will speak on the effect of radicalism 
on industry and on our national prosperity. 
Another feature of the initial session will be an 
address by Dr. John Wesley Hill, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., chancellor Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, on the ‘‘Principles of Lincoln Applied to 
Present Day Problems.’’ 


The afternoon session of March 24 will be 
devoted to discussion of the important subjects 
of forestry and conservation of forest material. 
At this session, Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, 
Miss., president National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will discuss national prob- 
lems affecting the industry and Col. William 
B. Greeley, chief United States Forest Service, 
will speak on forest conservation and utiliza- 
tion. John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the association’s forestry commit- 
tee, will tell what southern lumbermen have 
done toward promoting forestry and will pre- 
side at a roundtable discussion of the timber 
and forestry situation in each southern State. 
Prominent lumbermen from each of the States 
will participate in this session and the dis- 
cussions promise to be highly illuminating and 
informative, being based upon facts disclosed 
by the survey of standing timber in the South, 
— has just been completed by the associa- 
ion. 

The entire forenoon session of March 25 will 
be devoted to consideration of the grade-mark- 
ing of lumber by subscriber mills of the associa- 


tion. This subject will be presented by C. C. 
Sheppard, of Oakdale, La., chairman of the 
grade‘marking committee, and F. H. Farwell, 
of Orange, Tex., under whose supervision exper- 
iments in grade-marking of lumber by hand- 
stamping have been conducted. In this 
discussion, leading architects, contractors, en- 
gineers and lumber retailers, all representatives 
of the industry and of the public, have been 
invited to participate, and the session undoubt- 
edly will prove of immense interest. 


At the afternoon session of March 25, stand- 
ardization of lumber and various phases of the 
association’s work will be opened to discussion, 
including inspection, traffic, advertising, trade 
extension, publicity, statistics, ete. Election of 
directors and officers of the association for the 
ensuing year also probably will be held at the 
closing session. 


Buys Interest in Retail Concern 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 3.—The Robert 
K. Jardine Lumber Co. and the Stiles Bros. Co., 
of Grand Rapids have effected an arrangement 
which is expected to work to their mutual ad- 
vantage in the matter of buying. 


Robert K. Jardine, president of the Jardine 
Lumber Co., has purchased an interest in the 
Stiles Bros. Co. At the same time Gilbert L. 
Daane and T. W. Hefferan have sold their in- 
terests in the Jardine concern to Frederick E. 
and Harry F. Stiles. The Jardine company 
also obtains direct mill connections with the 
mill controlled by the Stiles Bros. Co., elim- 
inating the necessity for a new factory for the 
Jardine firm. 


Both companies will continue to be operated 
independently. Mr. Jardine will succeed Fred- 
erick E. Stiles as a vice president and director 
in the Stiles company, giving Mr. Stiles more 
time to look after the southern lumber and 
farm interests of his father’s estate. 
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Hardwood Consulting Committee Considers Progress Reports on 
Grading Rules, Standard Size Cuttings and Minimum Thicknesses 


A meeting of the Hardwood Consulting Com- 
mittee was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Friday of last week for the purpose of con- 
sidering progress reports of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and of several subcommittees, on 
certain specific subjects relating to the estab- 
lishment of hardwood standards, in pursuance 
of action taken at the initial meeting of the 
committee held at Madison, Wis., on Sept. 17 
and 18, 1924. 

The attendance included the majority of the 
personnel of the Hardwood Consulting Com- 
mittee, which is made up of representatives of 
the hardwood producers, distributers and con- 
sumers, together with other interested persons. 
John S. Foley, Philadelphia, Pa., forester of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and permanent chair- 
man of the Hardwood Consulting Committee, 
presided at the sessions. 

Chairman Foley first called for report on 
the recommendations referred to the subcommit- 
tee on grading rules at the initial meeting of 
the Hardwood Consulting Committee last Sep- 
tember. 

A majority report on these recommendations 
was submitted by W. B. Swift, of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
committee, and a minority report was presented 
by W. A. Thomas, Statesville, N. C., represent- 
ing the furniture industry. The majority re- 
port dealt specifically with certain of the recom- 


JOHN S. FOLEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Chairman Hardwood 
Consulting Committee 
mendations that had been referred to it at the 
Madison meeting, while the dissenting report 
submitted by Mr. Thomas stated that it was 
the sense of the subcommittee ‘‘That hardwoods 
today are completely standardized under the 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, which accomplishment, correlating as it 
does some thirty different kinds of hardwoods, 
should be made use of rather than overturned.’’ 
7 * * <“Therefore,’’? the report continued, 
this committee recommends the endorsement 
and adoption of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association rules as a starting basis, and 
that we proceed on a program of amending and 
developing these rules in whatever respect such 
changes would aid in better utilization and more 
substantial commercial procedure.’’ 

After some discussion of the majority and 
minority reports, participated in by W. A. 
Babbitt, South Bend, Ind., representing the 
wood turners, Charles N. Perrin, Madison, Wis., 
representing the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and others, B. F. Dulweber, Green- 
wood, Miss., representing the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, suggested that better 
progress might be made in considering the issues 
involved if the report of the Forest Products 
Laboratory were submitted at this time. Accord- 








HARRY G. UHL, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Executive Secretary 
Consulting Committee 


ingly, after a brief preliminary statement by 
Carlile P. Winslow, director of the laboratory, 
a series of charts were exhibited and explained 
by Messrs. Sweet and Benson of the laboratory 
staff, which charts illustrated the changes that 
would be made by the proposed modified grades 
as compared with the existing grades, the pro- 
posed modifications having in view more closely 
relating the grades to the cutting needs of the 
wood consuming industries. After discussion of 
the charts and the answering of numerous ques- 
tions by the laboratory technicians, the meeting 
adjourned for luncheon. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


Upon reassembling for the afternoon session 
the suggestion was made that the subcommittee 
retire and see if they could agree upon a unified 
report. This was done, but the committee failed 
to reach a concord, again bringing in majority 
and minority reports, which, while modified 
from those originally submitted, still contained 
points of difference which their respective spon- 
sors deemed essential. 


Report on Standard Size of Cuttings 


Deferring final action on the grading rules 
reports until later in the session, the committee 
next proceeded to consider progress report on 
the recommendation that was referred to the 
subcommittee on standard size of cuttings at the 
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CHARLES N. PERRIN. B. 
Madison, Wis. ; 


Member Sub-Committee 
on Grading Rules 


Member 


September meeting in Madison, which recom- 
mendation was: ‘‘That efforts be directed to- 
ward the elimination of unnecessary sizes, the 
reduction in number of sizes, and the standardi- 
zation of sizes, of the cuttings used by the 
different industries. Progress of this nature 
will do much to encourage the production of 
dimension stock.’’ The report of the subcom- 
mittee, presented by Chairman George M. Petrie, 
president St. Johns Table Co., Cadillac, Mich., 
who represents the furniture industry on the 
Hardwood Consulting Committee, was as 
follows: 

A study of this question indicates that the manu- 
facture and use of small dimension stock awaits 
development. Encouragement may be given 
through further study and continued education ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Forest Products Laboratory 
continue its study at the sawmill and consuming 
plant, to the end that further manufacture and 
use of small dimension be encouraged; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the trade press continue its edu 
cational program and propaganda. 


Report on Minimum Thicknesses 
The report was adopted without dissent. 
Chairman Foley next called for progress report 





Greenwood, Miss. ; 
Sub-Committee 
on Grading Rules 


of the subcommittee on minimum thicknesses. 
In the absence of Chairman W. C. Fischer, the 
report was presented by J. M. Pritchard, of 
Memphis, Tenn., representing the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute on the subcommittee. 
The specific recommendation to be reported on 
was, ‘‘That attention be directed to determi- 
nation of the minimum dry thicknesses that will 
dress to present practice.’’ 

The report submitted by Mr. Pritchard made 
the following recommendations: 


1. In view of the fact that 4/4 inch lumber is 
sawn to dress to }} inch and that a considerable 
percentage is used in its final thickness of % inch 
consideration should be given to the creation of a 
standard rough thickness to yield the latter with- 
out excessive waste. 

2. Studies should be made to determine the proper 
allowance for dressing hardwood factory. lumber, 
to permit of decision as to what thickness should 
be added to those finished thicknesses shown. in 
this report to establish minimum dry thicknesses. 


The report of the subcommittee on minimum 
thicknesses was adopted. 


Adopt Compromise Grading Report 


Consideration of the majority and minority 
reports submitted earlier in the session by the 
subcommittee on grading rules was then re- 
sumed. After protracted discussion and effort 
to reconcile the differences of opinion repre- 














F. DULWEBER, Cc. V. SWEET, 


Madison, Wis. ; 
Of Forest Products 
Laboratory Staff 


sented in the two reports, a compromise report, 
measurably satisfactory to both parties, was 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 

WHEREAS, The Forest Products Laboratory has 
presented to this committee a report on the grad- 
ing of hardwood lumber, based upon its investiga- 
tions as to the requirements of a large proportion 
of hardwood consumers, and 

WHEREAS, Said report carries certain recom- 
mendations, therefore be it 

Resolwed: 

1. That the grade of firsts and seconds be placed 
on a cutting basis. 

2. That the principle of the cutting basis be 
applied to the existing rules as far as practicable, 
with a view to their development along the lines 
of better relation of grades to cutting requirements. 

8. That the above recommendations be submitted 
to the constituent associations, with the request 
that they proceed on a program of amending and 
developing the present rules of grading in what- 
ever respect such changes would aid in better 
utilization and conservation of hardwood lumber, 
and that their reports be referred back to this 
committee at as early a date as possible. 


Chairman Foley said that the grading rules 
committee would be asked to inform the Labora- 
tory as to just what further information is de- 
sired from it. The meeting then adjourned. 
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Indiana-Michigan Dealers See Bright Outlook For Business 


Sout BEND, INp., March 2.—Prediction that 
1925 would be a good year for the lumber indus- 
try was asserted by a number of dealers attend- 
ing the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association here Feb. 26 in 
special interviews with an editorial represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Condi- 
tions appear to be much brighter in the agri- 
cultural sections, prospects are good for a size- 
able town trade in the larger cities, and the 
large lumber consuming industries are reported 
as increasing production. While no startling 
increase in business is expected, it was asserted 
in several instances that a normal healthy busi- 
ness is almost assured. Statements of several 
prominent dealers follow: 

A. R. Linpsiey, South Bend Lumber Co., South 
3end, Ind.—The outlook is very good. We are 
doing a lot of figuring and some jobs are being 
sold even at this time. The Studebaker company 
igs opening up 125 acres of land at the edge of the 
city and subdividing it into lots which will be sold 
this spring. Many new houses will be built on this 
plat this spring. The Studebaker company is doing 
a good business. Fourteen hundred cars were ex- 
ported last month. The concern is increasing pro- 
ductions and so is the Oliver plow works, which is 
taking on men. There will be some remodeling 
done here this year. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
remodeling campaign is a fine thing. 


A. G. Preston, Preston Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich.—Prospects are a great 


deal better than last year. A $150,000 Y. W. C. A. 
will be erected at St. Joseph this year and a new 
Masonic temple is in the process of construction. 
There is also a possibility that a new Y. M. C. A. 
will go up in Benton Harbor. All of these building 
projects mean increased sales of lumber. Prospects 
are good for fine crops of peaches and grapes. The 
farmers are in a good position and we are expecting 
them to build some new homes this year. 


C. R. Moore, South Bend, Ind.—Business for 
925 looks good so far. We have been receiving a 
lot of inquiries and although we have not sold much 
as yet, the healthy condition prevailing would seem 
to indicate that improvement is not far off. We 
certainly need it, too, for business was not good 
here last year. Conditions in Indiana are better 
than at any time for the last six years. The big 
industrial plants are putting on men and increas- 
ing production. ‘There will be quite a few new 
homes built, but not a great deal of remodeling 
done here. 


M. PETERSON, Niles, Mich.—Business looks pretty 
good in our town. It should be as good, if not 
better, than last year. There will be some new 
residences going up and one or two buildings. We 
are not expecting much remodeling. 


W. H. Situ, Constantine, Mich.—Conditions 
look very good. The paper mill at Constantine is 
putting on an addition and there are prospects for 
some repairing and remodeling. Of course, there 
are some new houses put up every year, but build- 
ing goes forward on a rather conservative basis in 

a small town like Constantine. I have secured 


twenty-five of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S re- 
modeling books and have given them out to con- 
tractors. That remodeling idea is a wonderful 
thing. 


L. C. Untrey, White Pigeon, Mich.—Conditions 
are much better now than a year ago. Prospects 
for 1925 are also better than they were for last 
year. The farmers are optimistic. There will be 
some farm trade and quite a little resort business, 
There is considerable repair work to be done on 
the farms, but farmers are holding off. Another 
good year will about put them on their feet. La- 
borers at the paper mill are talking of doing some 
building. If they carry this out it will mean some 
good business. 


I. B&B. Matruras, Elkhart, Ind.—When spring 
opens up business will be all right. It is rather 
steady now and that is better than a false boom. 


J. A. LINDSLEY, Lindsley Lumber Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich.—I don’t know just what the outlook is for 
business this year. Every year we do quite a little 
business, generally a little more than the year be- 
fore. There has not been much doing in January 
and February because the cold weather has called 
a halt on all building activity, but it should open 
up as soon as weather conditions improve. We 
have a certain amount of lake trade each year. The 
manufacture of furnaces is the main industry in 
Dowagiac. It has been off the last few years, and 
so there has not been so much building, as the peo- 
ple who do the most are connected with the furnace 
factory. If business improves with them it should 
stimulate the lumber business. 


North Dakotans Endorse Reforestation and Economy in Government 


Farco, N. D., March 2.—Albert Thompson, of 
Beach, N. D., was elected president of the North 
Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to suc- 
ceed George H. Sweetland, of Fargo, at the 
closing session of the eighteenth annual conven- 
tion held here Feb. 25 and 26. [NoTE: A tel- 
egraphic report of the first day’s session ap- 
peared on page 60 of the Feb. 28 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—Joe Dahl, Fargo, N. D. 


Treasurer—J. A. Peterson, Wild Rose, N. D. (re- 
elected). 


Secretary—H. L. Sherwood, Fargo, N. D. (re- 
elected). 

Executive committee—Otto Bauer, Mandan, 
N ; H. H. France, Gackle, N. D., and F. C. 


Potter, Fargo, N. D. 
Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were passed endorsing the refor- 
estation movement now before Congress, oppos- 
ing any raise in freight rates affecting the lig- 
nite industry in North Dakota, endorsing Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s policy of economy and recom- 
mending that the same policy be extended to 
State officers and officers of subdivisions, and 
negotiating closer social relations with lumber- 
men across the Canadian border. 


Discusses Problem of Credits 


Otto Bauer, of Mandan, said in his talk 
Thursday morning: 


The problem of credits is the most important 
of any confronting the lumberman at this time. 
Nine times out of ten the man who purchases 
building material on a time basis intends to pay 
for it, and in most cases it is the last payment that 
is hardest to collect, especially where material has 
been sold on the instalment plan. By the time the 
last payment becomes due the purchaser has usually 
come to the stage where he does not care a great 
deal whether he pays or not and in many cases 
must be pressed pretty hard. 

This is largely due to the slack business methods 
which have been used in the last few years. Deal- 
ers have been out to get all the business they could, 
without looking ahead to see where the money was 
coming from. Business of this kind can not be 
conducted on a profitable scale as the dealer must 
get his money in order to turn his stock over. 

The lumber business should be carried on some- 
what in the same way as the banking business. By 
this I mean that when a prospect is in the market 
for a large amount of lumber his record should be 
checked up the same as it is in a bank when a loan 
is made. If his record is good, then sell him, and 
if it is not all right it is not only doing yourself 
a wrong but also the buyer by selling him. 


Mr. Bauer also encouraged closer codperation 


between the retailer and the manufacturer as 
well as the retailer and the consumer. 

Other speakers at Thursday’s session included 
Prof. Rex. E. Willard, of Fargo, who gave a 
short talk on cost accounting; Dr. D. T. Robert- 
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son, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Fargo; T. A. Sparks, of Winnipeg, Man., who 
spoke on trade conditions in Canada; and Fran- 
cis Murphy, of Fargo, who gave a most in- 
structive and interesting address on the Con- 
stitution of the United States and its meaning 
to every American citizen. 


Closer Codperation Needed 
Dr. Robertson said: 


Too much credit is a worse curse to the one re- 
ceiving it than if no credit had been given at all. 
The whole trouble is that we have been out to 
get, and not to give, and as a result each is trying 
to beat the other fellow in one way or another. 
Closer coéperation is what is needed not only be- 
tween the lumbermen but in all other lines of busi- 
ness. 


He stressed the building of better communi- 
ties without always looking ahead to see what 
the profit would be from a financial standpoint. 


‘‘If the characters of the coming generation 
can be bettered by our efforts, then the reward 
will be greater than money can buy,’’ he said. 

He urged the building of places of recreation 
for the younger set, where they would be able to 
have good times without associating with a 
class of people of poor character. 

In nine cases out of ten the crimes that are 
committed by children are due to the company 
they have kept when they were younger. If we do 
not want them to do the things they are doing 
now, then provide a place for them where they 
can do the things you want them to do. 

Mr. Sparks stated that in Canada a financial 
statement was attached to each building con- 
tract the same as it was when a loan was made 
by a bank. This is a very good method, he said, 
because when a lumberman makes a sale he 
knows just what the financial condition of his 
buyer is and will not as a general rule go be- 
yond his limit. 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenation and Banquet 


A Hoo-Hoo concatenation held in the Ameri- 
can Legion hall Thursday was one of the main 
features of the convention. About thirty mem- 
bers, many of them Fargo men, were taken into 
the order and every effort will be made by the 
North Dakato association to form a club here 
that will be a great benefit to the city within a 
short time. 

This is the first time that a concatenation has 
ever been held in Fargo and it was pronounced 
a great success by those participating in it. 

The affair was in charge of T. T. Jones, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., Junior Hoo-Hoo and the 
Hoo-Hoo band from the Twin Cities furnished 
music both at the exercises and throughout the 
convention. 

The convention ended with a banquet at the 
Waldorf Hotel, given to the retailers by the 
salesmen. 

Dr. F. B. Webber, community builder, was 
well received in an address on ‘‘Community 
Building,’’ in which he stressed closer codpera- 
tion between retailers, manufacturers and con- 
sumers and better fellowship between them. 

Group singing was conducted under the leader- 
ship of George Anders, of Minneapolis, who also 
sang several solos. Music was furnished by the 
Hoo-Hoo band. 

It was decided to hold a three-day session here 
next year instead of two days, as in former 
years. 
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Coast Hardwood Men Discuss Advertising Campaign 


Det Monte, CALir., Feb. 28.—The semiannual 
convention of the Pacific Coast Hardwood Deal- 
ers’ Association was held at the Del Monte Ho- 
tel here Feb..13 and 14 with a full attendance 
of members from other cities all along the 
coast. 

President C. H. White, of White Bros., San 
Francisco, after welcoming the delegates, made 
a comprehensive report of the activities of the 
association during the first year of its existence. 
As the outstanding achievement, he mentioned 
the securing of resident licensed inspectors of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, with the promise 
of the extension of this service to other Coast 
cities as conditions warrant. 

The question of codperative action in advertis- 
ing the desirability of hardwoods in dwellings 
was discussed, and an illuminating report was 
made on the success of the Los Angeles dealers’ 
joint advertising campaign. D. J. Cahill, of the 
Western Hardwood Lumber Co., reported that 
the committee on advertising was working with 
the Millwork Institute of California on a guide 
for architects and contractors, containing de- 
tailed information on hardwood millwork and 
lumber for interior finish. 


The Saturday session was devoted to further 
committee reports and the discussion of future 
policies and activities of the association. The 
following officers and directors were then 
elected : 

President—D. J. Cahill, Western Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vice president—J. Fyfe-Smith, J. Fyfe-Smith 
Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. 


Secretary-treasurer—H. W. Swafford, E. J. Stan- 
ton & Son, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Regional directors—Jerry Sullivan, jr., Sullivan 
Hardwood Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif.; W. E. 
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Cooper, W. E. Cooper Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; C. H. White, White Bros., San Francisco, 
Calif.; B. E. Bryan, Strable Hardwood Co., Oak- 
land, Calif.; E. E. Hall, Micolai-Neppach Co., 
Portland, Ore.; D. A. Johnson, D. A. Johnson & 


Sons, Seattle, Wash.; Norman Sowers, J. Fyfe- 
Smith Co. (Ltd), Vancouver, B. C. 

The final matches in the golf tournament be- 
gun Friday afternoon were played off Saturday 
afternoon. Competition was keen for the two 
beautiful silver cups offered as trophies by the 
association. First honors were captured by 
Clarence Bohnhoff who turned in the low net 
score in Class A. Bob Taezner, of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Co., Los Angeles, carried off the 
trophy in Class B. L. H. Stanton, of EK. J. 
Stanton & Son, Los Angeles, was the runner-up 
in Class A, and George H. Brown, Strable Hard- 
wood Co., finished in the same position in 
Class B. 


An enjoyable stag dinner featured the eve- 
ning. Several interesting addresses were deliv- 
ered by members of the association, and the 
victors in the golf tournament were presented 
with their cups. Ted Higgins introduced enough 
humor into his talk on ‘‘The Development of 
the Hardwood Industry on the Pacific Coast’’ to 
keep the boys in a jovial mood for the entire 
evening. This event marked the close of the con- 
vention. 


The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Vancouver in August. The date will be 
announced later. 


TREES with wide-spreading roots or roots that 
reach deep into moist soil are relatively good 
electrical conductors and in general are in most 
danger of being struck by lightning. Because 
it possesses these features and is starchy, the 
oak is struck more often than any other kind of 
tree. 


Commission Lumber Salesmen Seek Ways of Serving Industry 


Aggressive action to strengthen the organiza- 
tion financially and from the standpoint of 
service to the industry was taken at the final 
sessions of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen, which held its third 
annual convention in the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, Thursday and 
Friday, Feb. 26 and 27. [NorTe: The Thursday 
sessions were reported in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 67.—EDITOR. | 

The affairs of the association received critical 
examination, with a view to placing them on a 
basis of increased efficiency, and a strong line-up 
of officers and executive committeemen was cre- 
ated, with powers to put the new plans into 
execution. 

The program for the Friday sessions was of 
a highly instructive character. In the morning, 
J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., led an 
illuminating discussion on grades, inspection 
problems and trade practices. He was followed 
by E. P. Ivory, formerly of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and now associated with the promo- 
tion department of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who de- 
scribed the characteristics, methods of manufac- 
ture, uses and possibilities of the various western 
pines. Mr. Ivory displayed an almost uncanny 
knowledge of his subject, and its technicality 
detracted not one whit from the interest of 
his address. 


Problems of Merchandising Lumber 


The chief speaker of the afternoon session 
was Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, who spoke on 
the problems of merchandising lumber. ‘‘ Mer- 
chandising of lumber is very poorly done in all 
branches of the industry,’’ he declared. ‘‘The 
so-called commission lumber salesman is not in 
fact a salesman, but a purchasing agent. He is 
not merchandising the product of the manufac- 
turer, as he ought to, but is serving the buyer 
by buying for him as cheaply as possible.’’ 

The commission lumber salesman, said Mr. 
Hinckley, should not sell for every ‘‘Tom, Dick 
and Harry in the manufacturing business,’’ but 
should confine his efforts to distributing the 


products of good, reputable firms. He should 
do business like a business man. He should have 
a clear understanding in writing with the cus- 
tomer regarding the stock sold, and all orders 
should be confirmed in writing. 

Circularization of lists among the retail trade 
is becoming a menace, the speaker declared. 
The retailer is constantly receiving numerous 
stock and transit lists, and he always knows the 
lowest price on the market, with the result that 
the salesman can seldom get a fair price. Mr. 
Hinckley said his concern had discontinued send- 
ing out lists except to selected names, its experi- 
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ence having been that commission men always 
picked up the under-priced cars, but made no 
effort to sell those carrying better prices. The 
‘make me an offer’’ evil is demoralizing the 
trade, he stated, and he urged the commission 
men to abandon the practice of ‘‘ beating down’’ 
the manufacturer. In this connection he said: 


If a distributer is working for a mill, he 
should work for the interest of that mill, as if he 
were on a salary basis or a partner in the business. 
He is not fighting to get fair prices like the salaried 
man. To the contrary, he is always willing to 
submit offers, no matter how ridiculous they may 
be. Many mills depend on the commission lumber- 
man for prices in accordance with the market, and 
believe that their offers represent the best that can 
be secured. If the mill pays the commission man 
to sell its lumber, it has the right to expect him 
to sell at the best price obtainable. 


Mr. Hinckley was followed by Chester J. 
Hogue, of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, New York City, who discussed western 
goods and gave much valuable data on the sub- 
ject. Answering Mr. Hinckley’s charge of poor 
merchandising methods by manufacturers, as 
well as by the other branches of the industry, 
Mr. Hogue attributed this largely to the vast 
number of mills, mostly small, which are com- 
peting for the market. There probably is no 
remedy so long as this situation exists, he said. 

These addresses were followed by a detailed 
review of the association’s past activities by 
Secretary F. W. Shepard, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Officers Elected 


The nominations committee, headed by Nat F. 
Wolfe, of Chicago, then brought in its report, 
which was unanimously adopted as follows: 

President—Walter B. Vanlandingham, of the 
Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Vice president—G. C. Goss, of G. C. Goss & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—Frank J. Shead, of the Shead Lum- 
ber Association, Chicago. 

Regional directors—For Illinois, Charles L. 
Baxter, of Chicago; for Wisconsin, T. A. Bruett, 
of Milwaukee; for Minnesota, F. A. Kingsley, of 
Minneapolis; for Iowa, R. O. Hunting, of Cedar 
Rapids ; for Michigan, W. H. Webb, of Detroit; for 
Indiana, Charles Schadt, of South. Bend; for 
Ohio, S. W. Cabbell, of Cleveland; for Pennsyl- 
vania, William F. Bigge, jr., of Pittsburgh; for 
New York, Alex Zack, of Brooklyn. 

The reélection of F. W. Shepard as secretary 
followed, together with an executive committee 
composed of Walter B. Vanlandingham, Charles 
L. Baxter and J. L. Lane, of Chicago; G. C. 
Goss, of Indianapolis, and George Rookwood, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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March 9—-Potlatch Timber Protective Association, 


Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

March 10-12—American Railway Engineering Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual. 

March 13—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
Annual. 

March 18-19—National American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

March 18-19—Southern Sash. Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La. 


3uffalo, N. Y. 


March 24-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 24-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Central Missouri Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joint annual convention. 

March 26—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 

March 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

March 28-April 4—Milwaukee Home Show, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 3—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 6-11—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beau- 
mont, Tex. Annual. 

April 15-16—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 16-17—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 


cago. Annual. 

April 21-22—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

April 22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Spring meeting. 

April 29-30—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Chicago. Annual, 

May 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

May 5-6—General Standardization Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

5-6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

May 7-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. Annual. 

May 12-14—National Fire Protection Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 15-16—Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Am- 
arillo, Tex. Annual. 

May 20-22—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A., New 
Washington Auditorium and New National Chamber 
Building, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 


May Institute, Hotel 


Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Associated Coopers Set Date 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 3.—The tenth annual 
meeting of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America will be held at Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 4, 5 and 6, it was an- 
nounced today by Charles G. Hirt, secretary of 
the association. ‘‘This is the first time that a 
convention of our entire association has been 
held in Memphis,’’ said Mr. Hirt. ‘‘ During 
the amalgamation in 1916 some of the sessions 
were held there, but none comprising the whole 
organization. So that this year will be the big 
opportunity for our Memphis friends to demon- 
strate to cooperagedom their idea of handling 
the annual convention of the National associa- 
tion. We know they can do things wonder- 
fully; that they will do them in just that way, 
and that all they need is for every member to 
be there in Memphis to reap the rewards of 
their efforts.’’ 
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Potlatch Protective Association 


PotTLatcH, IpaHo, Feb. 28.—W. D. Humiston, 
secretary of the Potlatch Timber Protective As- 
sociation, this city, announces that the annual 
meeting will be held March 9 in the Eilers Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. In addition to the election 
of a board of directors, plans for the next fire 
season will be discussed. With the passage of 
the new forestry law, Secretary Humiston an- 
nounces, the State automatically drops out of 
membership in the association and hereafter 


State lands within the association’s territory 
will be protected under contract with the State 
forester. 


Eastern Salesmen to Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 2.—Announcement 
is made by Charles J. Olsen, secretary of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, this 
city, that the organization will hold its annual 
meeting on April 3 in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, this city. While no official program has 
as yet been prepared, it is stated that officers 
and directors will be elected at this meeting. 
A nominating committee has been appointed, 
consisting of J. E. Coggin, M. H. Finley, Harry 
Preston, KE. C. Strong, W. H. Terry, T. A. Upde- 
graff, jr., and H. D. Howden. 
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Arkansas Association Sets Date 


LittLeE Rock, ArK., March 2.—Official an- 
nouncement is made that the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers will hold its ‘‘Back to 
Prosperity’’ convention and exhibit on April 15 
and 16 at the Marion Hotel, Little Rock. It 
will be two days filled with inspiration, ideas 
and entertainment. Addresses will be made by 
the best informed men in the retail trade, and 
question box discussions will be had on every- 
day problems. An elaborate banquet is promised, 
with special entertainment and good speaking, 
followed by a dance. The intention is to make 
this convention ‘‘ even better than last year.’’ 


Plans for Hardwood Institute Annual 


MeMPHIS, TENN., March 3.—W. A. Ransom, 
Gayoso Lumber Co., who has been named chair- 
man of the program committee for the third 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute which is to be held in Memphis 
at the Hotel Chisca, on May 5 and 6, announces 
that arrangements are being made to obtain 
one of the best speakers in the country for the 
feature address. 

Plans for the convention are rapidly matur- 
ing, according to J. H. Townshend, executive 
vice-president, and within a short time other 
committees will be named. It is expected this 
meeting will be one of the largest ever held by 
the Institute, and it is thought that at least 
500 manufacturers will be present at that time. 
Arrangements are being made to accommodate 
all hardwood men at the Hotel Chisca where 
the meeting will be held. The annual banquet 
will probably be held on the first night of the 
convention when there will be special entertain- 
ment. 


Southern Millwork General Meet 


ATLANTA, GA., March 2.—Invitations are be- 
ing sent out by C. B. Harman, secretary of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, this city, to the general meet- 
ing of the association, which will be held March 
18 and 19 at the Youree Hotel, Shreveport, La. 
In addition to the reports of the officers and 
committees, there will be a number of subjects 
discussed which are of considerable impor- 
tance—‘‘Peddling of Bids’’ being one which 
will be a second step toward closer contact and 
cooperation with the contractors and architects. 
One of the discussions at the Wednesday session 
hinges on whether or not the association mem- 
bers shall push the sale of sash, doors and mill- 
work made of southern wood. W. P. Flint, sec- 
retary of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago, 
will make an address. There will be a chicken 
barbecue at the State fair grounds on Wednes- 
day afternoon, followed by a visit to window 
glass factories and a dinner at 7 p. m. at the 
Washington Hotel. 

At the Thursday morning session there will 
be discussions on various publicity matters and 
an address by W. A. Robinson, of Shreveport, on 
‘*Retail Associations.’’ Ashton Glassell, secre- 
tary of the Associated General Contractors of 


Shreveport, will discuss the relations of con- 
tractors and architects. A proposal for a south- 
ern millwork catalog will be discussed, after 
which there will be practical demonstrations on 
testing lumber for moisture by the Victoria 
Lumber Co., and on making duplicate details 
by the Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Following adjournment the visitors will be 
taken for a drive through the city to the Caddo 
oil fields. 

On leaving Shreveport Thursday evening, all 
who desire may stop off at Jackson, Miss., Fri- 
day to visit the plant of the Enochs Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. The ladies are expected to 
attend all the meetings and to take part in all 
the dinners and luncheons. 


Log Picking Association Elects 


TORONTO, ONT., March 2.—The Log Picking 
Association composed of lumber manufactur- 
ers located on the Georgian Bay, held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following offi- 
cers: Chairman, W. J. Sheppard, Waubau- 
shene; secretary-treasurer, E. Letherby, Mid- 
land. Directors: F. N. Waldie, Toronto; A. C. 
Manbert, Toronto; C. N. Carney, Thessalon; 
J. J. McFadden, Spragge; W. J. Bell, Sud- 
bury; W. F. Beck, Penetanguishene. 


Blair County Credit Bureau Meets 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 3.—A meeting of the 
Blair County Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, held 
in the Colonial Hotel at Altoona last Friday 
night, was attended by about forty Blair County 
dealers. Visitors included S. W. Means of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania; W. B. 
Stayer, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the State 
association, and H. F. Burnworth, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, all of whom 
made addresses. It was Mr. Means’ first ad- 
dress before one of the local associations since 
his election last month as president of the State 
association. 

The Blair County Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau has employed T. N. Caldwell, formerly 
United States revenue collector, as secretary, 
and has leased rooms in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Altoona. 


Tells of Philippine Timber Resources 


NEw York, March 3.—The bimonthly lunch- 
eon of the New York Lumber Trade Association 
was held last Thursday in the rooms of the Na- 
tional Republican Club. Conrad Pitcher, of the 
Wright Lumber Co., was host and there were 
more than thirty members present. Joseph F. 
Murphy, president of the association, presided. 

Ralph C. Angell, of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Shippers’ Association, at Mr. Murphy’s request, 
reported on a recent interassociation meeting at 
which the question of trucking was discussed. 
Mr. Angell said he thought the matter ought to 
be placed in the hands of a code of practice 
committee, but that some headway had been 
made in the matter of ironing out the involved 
problems. 

Knowlton Mixer, who recently has been in the 
Philippines and was formerly prominent in the 
lumber trade at Buffalo, where he was secretary 
of the Lumber Exchange, was a guest. Mr. 
Mixer took up Red Cross work during the World 
War and since then has been with the organiza- 
tion in Porto Rico and the Philippines. Mr. 
Mixer gave an interesting word picture of the 
life and customs of the Filipinos and said there 
was a great desire there for independence. 

Of the timber resources of the Philippines, 
Mr. Mixer said: 

The islands are full of fine cabinet timber, mostly 
on Government lands. The hardwoods are beautiful 
and surpass in some respects the domestic species 
in our own country. Operation, however, is very 
expensive and the larger plants represent invest- 


ments of more than a million dollars. 
Concessions are granted by the Government on 
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the basis of $4 a thousand feet of stumpage. A 
more active lumber development will have to await 
sanitary improvements. I see a great future for 
the woods of the islands. 

Walter R. Pettit, of Huntington (L. IL.) 
N. Y., president Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, gave a statement of what 
the Long Island Dealers’ Association, of which 
he is also president, has accomplished. He said 
the association has not attempted to make inno- 
vations, but has taken things as it found them 
and endeavored to improve on them. He de- 
clared group meetings have been a big help and 
business generally has been improved. 

Other out-of-town guests at the meeting in- 
cluded John P. Hemphill, vice president and 
general manager Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Fres- 
no, Calif., and A. Roy McFarlane, McFarlane- 
Harvey (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. 

Robert R. Sizer, jr., reported that the lumber 
trade had contributed more than $2,000 to the 
fund being raised for the Cathedral of St. John 


(Sa RAREaEaEaAa. 


Standing Committees Appointed 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Mareh 3.—At its weekly 
meeting yesterday, the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association made a discussion 
of costs in the wholesale lumber trade a special 
order of business at the meeting next Monday. 
William H. Schuette, of the William H. Schuette 
Lumber Co., John Shanks, of the Willson Bros. 
Lumber Co., and C. V. McCreight, of the C. V. 
McCreight Lumber Co., were appointed to lead 
the discussion. 

The following standing committees have been 
appointed for the Wholesalers’ association for 
the ensuing year: 

Membership—Robert Allen, chairman; E. H. 
Pickett, J. G. Criste. 


Hemlock and spruce—R. C. Herrmann, chair- 
man; H. E. Kelly, F. R. Babcock, B. W. Cross, A. 
Adelman. 


Yellow pine—J. T. Parsons, chairman; E. H. 
Stoner, William Stirling, Arthur Keese, Henry 
Messer, Alex. Willson. 


Moldings—J. A. Cheyne, chairman; E. A. Bowles, 
A. K. Rabe, Paul Ernst. 


White pine and Coast products—W. H. Mc- 
Gowan, chairman; H. F. Domhoff, F. R. Babcock, 
William Schuette, C. V. MecCreight. 

Poplar and hardwood—O. H. Babcock, chairman ; 
J. W. Cottrell, J. L. Kendall, John Shanks. 


Loading and mine material—J. B. Montgomery, 
chairman; J. F. Henderson, J. L. Kendall, H. EB 
Kelly. 


Railroad and _ transportation—E. H. Stamm, 
chairman ; J. C. Miller, A. A. Germain, Harry Hen- 
ninger. 


Booster and trade relations—F. R. Babcock, 
chairman ; William Schuette, C. V. McCreight, F. C. 
Dailey, A. J. Diebold, A. K. Rabe. 


Arbitration—E. H. Pickett, chairman; Seymour 
Dunn, E. A. Bowles, L. Germain, jr., J. G. Criste. 

The name of E. A. Bowles, of the Iron City 
Sash & Door Co. was inadvertently omitted as 
a director in the list of officers of the Whole- 
salers’ association, given out last week. [NOTE: 
See report on page 70 of the Feb. 28 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Georgia-Floridans in District Meeting 

PENSACOLA, FLA., March 2.—A district meet- 
ing of the Georgia-F lorida Saw Mill Association 
held at the San Carlos Hotel here, on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 25, was well attended by members 
from western Florida and southern Alabama and 
also by several visitors. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Secretary E. C. Harrell. 

The main subject of discussion was the prac- 
ticability of mill inspection of car material and 
railroad stock by official association inspectors. 
A number of those present were in favor of some 
arrangement of this kind being made and others 
were not. It was brought out at the meeting that 
it does not appear that the car building com- 
panies and the railroads would agree to this; 
however, it is very evident that something should 
be done and that some plan can be worked out 
that will be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
It was decided to have a representative of the 
association attend the conference on this subject 
to be held in Chieago during April with the 
representatives of railroads and car building 
companies. 

General conditions affecting the lumber man- 
ufacturers at this time were then considered 





and discussed. Grading rules for structural tim- 
bers were also taken up for consideration and 
revision of ryles to make six grades of struc- 
tural lumber was debated pro and con,. which 
if put into affect. by the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards will mean a much changed 
condition with the lumbermen. 

Standardization, - workmen’s compensation 
laws and other legislative matters directly con- 
cerning lumbermen were reviewed. 

J. S. Farish, traffic manager, made an inter- 
esting talk on transportation conditions and 
rates. (@@@aeaaaanant 


Plans for Appalachian Congress 


RAINELLE, W. Va., March 3.—Officers of the 
Appalachian Supply Association have com- 
pleted plans for the entertainment features ip 
connection with the spring meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress, which is to be 
held April 20, 21 and 22 at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The outstanding feature of 
the entertainment will be an address at the 
banquet by Thomas Marshall, of Indiana, for- 
mer vice president of the United States. Har- 
old Van Orman, lieutenant-governor of Indi- 
ana, and Rev. Frank Nelson, rector of Christ’s 
Episcopal Church, of Cincinnati, also will make 
addresses. Music will be furnished by Dan 
Beddoe, nationally known tenor. 

On machinery night, which will be held 
the evening of April 20, it is planned to dis- 
play moving pictures of various kinds of log- 
ging machinery in operation. A banquet will 
be held on the evening of April 21, and with 
the brief speeches which will be made, it is 
expected the program will be completed by 9 
o’clock so that the dance may start promptly 
at that time. Plans are being perfected to 
take eare of the visiting ladies, with one after- 
noon to be devoted particularly to them. 

President R. C. Staebner, of this place, is 
giving much attention to the details of the 
business program, which is to be presented on 
April 21 and 22, and it is expected that a series 
of papers and addresses of unusual interest 
and practical value will be heard. 


(SERaaaaaeani 


Retailers Visit Two Big Coast Mills 


PORTLAND, OreE., Feb. 28.—The Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s transcon- 
tinental caravan left here last night for Eugene, 
Ore., after having spent a delightful day see- 
ing the famous Columbia River highway from 
autos furnished by the lumber manufacturing 
concerns of Portland. Some members of the 
party went as far as Hood River, the famous 
apple growing district. All met at Moffett’s 
for luncheon and then returned to Portland as 
they desired. The weather was ideal and the 
visitors declared the trip a wonderful treat. 
The auto trip was the principal entertainment 
here, the visitors having expressed a desire to 
take a rest after several busy days of sight- 
seeing and feasting. 

At Longview, Wash., the visitors inspected 
the big Long-Bell development, and at 
Vernonia, Ore., they saw the great project of 
the Oregon-American Lumber Co., both indus- 
trial and civie enterprises started since the 
caravan was here three years ago. Naturally, 
they were amazed at the progress made at both 
places. 

That the lumber retailers of the New England 
States look forward to a good year of busi- 
ness was indicated by everybody in the party. 
All were decidedly optimistic. Only in a gen- 
eral way will their optimism be reflected here, 
however, because as yet they buy comparatively 
little lumber from the Pacific Northwest, the 
bulk of their supplies being spruce from Canada 
and pine from the South. 

At Ryderwood, Wash., which is the logging 
operating community of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., the travelers saw the novel sight of top- 
ping a 200-foot fir. They were deeply impressed 
with the magnitude of logging and lumbering 
operations in the Pacific Northwest. 


MARYLAND in 1920 produced 62,500,000 board 
feet of oak, pine, poplar and other lumber, and 
in the same year consumed 395,000,000 board 
feet. 






Now, then— 


besides Just having 
quality, service and 
price, these features 
must be sold by adver- 
tising, i.e., bringing 
them to the attention 
of the _ prospective 
buyer. To illustrate: 


Every day going to 
work we pass a splendid location where one of 
our friends just moved his yard, on which first 
was. built a plain shed with no indication of 
what its purpose was. On this soon appeared the 
name with the kind of lumber that our friend 
had for sale, which immediately indicated the 
kind of business and its owner. 


Next appeared on their office an illuminated 
electric flash sign which could be readily seen 
both day and night, together with a clock, 
which everyone turns to in passing. Of its 
kind, this is the best advertising that we know 
of, considering location and character. 


We too, in this corner of the page, have been 
trying for some time, in our own way, to bring 
ourselves to your attention. 

Unlike most writers, we have to write these 
ads and then pay for getting them printed, while, 
on the other hand, most ad writers get good 
money for this kind of work. Unfortunately, we 
are not Will Rogers, but when you want Oak 
or Maple Flooring, Kiln Dried Lumber, etc. for 
local ‘shipments from Chicago or carlots direct 
from the Mill you will make no mistake in writ- 
ing, or phoning or wiring at our expense to 


E, BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD (0, 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back. 
3-7-25 





We are Telling the Public 
About—GUMW0OOD 


Through the 
pages of national 
magazines the in- 
teresting story of 
American Gum- 
wood will be told 
to millions of 
readers in 1925. 
That it is a beau- 
tiful wood for in- 
terior trim, either 
plain or figured; 
that it is a suit- 
able and depend- 
able hardwood in 
Photo, American Lumberman the manufacture 
Virgin Stand of * 
Pi 9 ened — best furni 
Full page advertisements have ap- 
peared in National Geographic, House 
and Garden, House Beautiful, Arts and 
Decoration, and other publications 
which reach the ultimate user of gum- 
wood, either as interior woodwork, or 
in the furniture which adorns the home. 
Watch for advertisements which will 
appear in publications of large circu- 
lation throughout the year. The pur- 
pose is to increase the public appreci- 
ation of the qualities of this excellent 
hardwood. 
The Gumwood Service Bureau will be 
glad to co-operate with all those inter- 
ested in increasing the use of Gum- 
wood. Your suggestions will be ap- 
preciated. 


GuUMWOOD SERVICE BUREAU 


of the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


Activities of Cincinnati Club 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—Action favor- 
ing the participation of the United States 
in the World Court was taken by the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club at the monthly dinner meet- 
ing held at the Hotel Havlin last night. The 
action took the form of a resolution endorsing 
legislation now pending before the Senate for- 
eign relations committee. The resolution was 
adopted following an address by former United 
States District Judge John Weld Peck who is 
a strong advocate of the World Court as an 
effective means for preventing further wars. 

Edward Barber, first vice president, reported 
that all arbitration matters before the club had 
been cleared up. 

MeWilliams & Schulte were elected to mem- 
bership. 

The club was invited to designate two dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association to be 
held at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, 
on March 18 and 19. A committee, consisting 
of J. J. Linehan, J. C. West and Theodore 
Davis, is arranging for a special car to carry 
the Cincinnati members to the convention. 

Two committees were named to report candi- 
dates at the April meeting for the annual elec- 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 

LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











B. W. Cross Lumber Co. 
301 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK and FIR 




















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. : 


tion in May. The committee named by 
President Hart consisted of Montgomery 
Christie, Ed H. Ward and J. J. Linehan. The 
committee named from the floor consisted of 
Clyde Griffith, Roy Thompson and P. V. Shoe. 

Talks on trade conditions were made by 
George Wilson, Joseph F. Rogers, Alex Schmidt, 
L. C. Neff, D. G. Purdy, J. R. O’Neill, W. 8. 
Klein, Joseph A. Bauers and C. G. McLaughlin. 

The next regular meeting will be the annual 
ladies’ night to be held at the Business Men’s 
Club on the evening of April 6. 


Central Californians to Meet 


STocKTON, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Announcement is 
made here that the Central California Lumber- 
men’s Club will meet in this city on March 14 
to discuss various matters, among the most im- 
portant being ‘‘The Ethical Relationships 
Between the Wholesaler and Manufactur- 
er and the Retail Dealer.’’ C. G. Bird, man- 
ager of the Stockton Lumber Co., will lead the 
discussion, which will be further taken up by 
W. H. Faleonbury, of the Faleconbury Lumber 
Co.; Robert Inglis, of the San Joaquin Lumber 
Co.; Frank Wells, of the Turlock Lumber Co.; 
and George Meisner, of the Valley Lumber ,Co., 
of Lodi, and others. 


Memorial to Former Club Executive 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Resolutions eulo- 
gizing the memory of Howard C. Morse, of 
Blacker & Shepard Co., whose death Feb. 15 was 
a shock to the large circle of freinds he had 
here, were adopted at the last meeting of the 
Lumber Trade Club of Boston, of which Mr. 
Morse had served as president and secretary. 
The following expression of respect and regard 
for Mr. Morse will be permanently preserved 
upon the club records: 

We have paid our last respects to one who was 
a most valuable asset to the local lumber industry. 
The passing of Howard C. Morse is a distinct loss 
to our organization and to the whole lumber fra- 
ternity, not so much because of his accomplish- 
ments in business and other fields as of the out- 
standing features in his character: Devoted hus- 
band. Substantial citizen, in his town, his church 
and his social relations. Able business man. Hav- 
ing served in all capacities from the bottom to 
the top, he was thorough in his knowledge. De- 
pendable. His spoken word was as good as his 
written bond. Human, diplomatic; often the 
champion of the losing cause or the fellow who 
was misunderstood. Bravely optimistic. His fight 
against ill health is a lesson in courage to us all. 

His sojourn with us leaves its impression on our 
lives. Let us spread these sentiments upon our 
records and send a copy to his widow. 


Annual of West Wisconsin Club 


Eau CuLarIrE, Wis., March 3.—The first meet- 
ing of a Wisconsin lumbermen’s organization 
since the State convention at Milwaukee last 
month was held today at the Hotel Eau Claire, 
this city, when the annual session of the West 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Club was sched- 
uled. 

The meeting was called to order by President 

Walter J. Bagley of the Evans-Lee Co., Eau 
Claire, in the clubroom of the hotel at 11 a. m. 
and the morning session was devoted to reports 
on business conditions by each and all of the 
members present. January and February busi- 
ness was reported as having been quiet and only 
two or three said that their 1925 volume to date 
was better than for the same period of last 
year. , 
First business of the afternoon session con- 
sisted of hearing the annual reports of Presi- 
dent Bagley and Secretary-treasurer W. A. King, 
of the Chippewa Lumber & Coal Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. Don S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the State association, who was the only guest 
present, told of the favorable comments he had 
received concerning the results of the anti-liquor 
resolution as applied to the State convention. 
He said that both the membership and the ex- 
hibitors were highly pleased and that many had 
written him expressing the wish that similar 
action be taken before all future conventions. 

Mr. Montgomery also discussed the six lien 


law bills which are now before the legislature 
and explained the fight which is being made to 
prevent them from being enacted as law. The 
bills he said would broaden the lien coverage 
to include machinery and tools used on jobs and 
therefore would restrict claims of building sup- 
ply dealers more than under the present coverage 
which includes only such things as become part 
and parcel of a job. 

Cost accounting came in for considerable dis- 
cussion, in the course of which many references 
were made to the address of Harry J. Colman, 
of Chicago, at the State convention and it was 
decided to invite him to address the club in 
the near future on the National cost accounting 
system. 

Election of officers was to have been made at 
the meeting but due to the extended discussions 
which developed it was necessary to postpone 
that feature until the next meeting. Before the 
club adjourned Roy C. Chandler, of Rice Lake, 
Wis., a former officer of the club, was welcomed 
back into the fold after an absence of six years 
during which time he was engaged in another 
business. 


Tells of Industrial Trade in Mexico 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 3.—Joseph Broida 
of the Center Lumber Co. of Pittsburgh ad- 
dressed the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club at its 
luncheon last Wednesday on political and indus- 
trial conditions in Mexico, whence he returned 
some days ago after a sojourn of two weeks. 

A meeting of Allegheny Valley lumber dealers 
will be held in New Kensington next Monday 
night, at which Secretary H. F. Burnworth, of 
the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, will make an 
address. 


Lumbermen Discuss Second Mortgages 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 2.—Second mort- 
gages and their relation to home financing were 
the main topics of discussion at the meeting of 
the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club here last 
week. 

W. F. Johnson, president of the club, brought 
up the question when he declared that unless 
some way is found to handle second mortgage 
paper it would only be a short time until it would 
be impossible for a poor man to purchase a home 
on reasonable terms. 

Hobson Wheless, a visitor whose line of busi- 
ness brings him in contact with automobile 
financing, said that he thought homes could be 
financed on deferred paper as well as automo- 
biles but it would require an advance payment 
that would render the balance a gilt edge ac- 
count. He also stated that it depended upon 
the character of the risk as to whether the sale 
was a permanent one. The larger the payment 
down the lesser the risk that one takes, he 
said. ‘‘If you do not get enough down to 
give the buyer a real equity in the purchase it 
is the same as in the selling of a house; before 
long the holder of the second mortgage is in the 
real estate business.’’ 

The meeting was marked by several other in- 
teresting talks. In commenting on ‘‘ What the 
Club Means to Me and What I Get Out of It,’’ 
R, A. Thurmon, of the 8. E. Lyons Lumber Co., 
said the average member did not take an active 
enough part. He thought that one of its best 
features was the promotion of acquaintance 
among men engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness. 

Jack Trigg discussed the question whether 
getting business can be accomplished best 
through salesmanship or cutting prices. He 
leaned heavily to the salesmanship method. 

L. C. Allen, of the Robinson-Slagle Lumber 
Co., in a short talk on ‘‘ Enthusiasm,’’ advanced 
the thought that promotion comes largely 
through the mastery of small jobs. S. H. Bol- 
inger told of the retailers’ meeting at Peoria, 
Ill., and quoted some remarks by J. W. Mac- 
kemer, retail lumberman of that city, who de- 
clared that a man’s business is run very largely 
by his competitors and hence it pays to be on 
good terms with them. 
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Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Club to Hold “Charter Meeting” 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 4.—The regular 
meeting of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club will be 
held at the Hotel Pfister, this city, on Thursday 
evening, March 12, beginning with dinner in 
the Red Room at 6:30 p. m., according to an- 
nouncement by Benjamin F. Springer, president, 
and Don S. Montgomery, secretary-treasurer of 
the club. 

The March gathering has been designated as 
the club’s ‘‘ Charter Meeting’’ and all members 
who are present will be given an opportunity to 
sign the newly acquired charter, No. 35, and 
become charter members of the organization. 

Special adjourned concatenation will also be 
held at the meeting for four who were to have 
been initiated at the concatenation held in con- 
junction with the State association convention 
last month. Report of the Hoo-Hoo golf tourna- 
ment committee will be made by Chairman 
Robert Blackburn. 


“Friends of Forest Week” Proposed 


St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—Proposal that the 
Forest Service request President Coolidge to 
designate a week, probably in April or May, as 
‘Friends of the Forest Week’’ when the pub- 
lic would be presented with the facts on the 
forestry situation in this country and an at- 
tempt made to enlist their services in preserving 
the forests, has been made by the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo in a letter from Secretary- 
treasurer Henry R. Isherwood to Col. W. B. 
Greeley, United States forester. Under this 
plan the various State governors and city mayors 
would also call for observance of the week in 
special proclamations. 

In every community possible, Government and 
State foresters or any other individuals ac- 
quainted with forestry problems would address 
public meetings, particularly of Boy Scouts and 
school children. Literature tending to inculeate 
a love for trees and a desire to perpetuate them 
would be distributed by the Forest Service, 
Hoo-Hoo and other reputable organizations in- 
terested in the movement. Hoo-Hoo has pledged 
the cooperation of its thirty-six clubs and its 
international organization if the proposal is 
carried out. 


Honor Memory of Former Member 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—There was a most 
impressive moment at the weekly luncheon of 
the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle Thursday, when 
M. D. Haire announced the passing of A. V. 
Gray (No. 13,026). The members arose and 
bowed their heads in meditation, as a silent yet 
eloquent tribute to the one who had gone. Mr. 
Gray, organizer of the Gray Lumber & Shingle 
Co., passed away Feb. 21. He was one of the 
most widely known and most highly respected 
of the wholesalers of the Pacific coast. 


Codperation in Forest Preservation 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Feb. 28.—More than 
one hundred Hoo-Hoo and their ladies enjoyed 
an hour’s talk yesterday by Col. Fred Lindsay, 
big game hunter and veteran of four wars, at 
the regular weekly luncheon of the Sopkane 
Hoo-Hoo Club, Hall of Doges, Davenport Hotel. 
Col. Lindsay spoke interestingly of both the 
big game and natives of Africa, and told of 
his chats with ex-President Roosevelt. Morten 
Mortenson, played a number of piano selections 
and Cyril Mee led in community singing. 

A preliminary report on plans for the observ- 
ance in Spokane of the week, April 27-May 3, 
devoted to educating the public as to ways and 
means of preserving the forests, was made by 
Roy R. Myers, general chairman, at the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club yesterday noon. At the request 
of Fred Morrell, of Missoula, district forester 
for this region, the club is directing the move- 
ment here under the leadership of Mr. Myers 
of the Myers-Noth Lumber Co. The retail 
trades bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
assures Mr. Myers that the merchants of the 


city will be glad to have their window decora- 
tions for that week carry the desired ideas and 
to donate window space for certain special dis- 
plays of the Forest Service. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Myers, $20 in prize money was voted by 
the executive committee for the best window 
display. 


Appointment and Concatenations 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 3.—Herbert N. Pater- 
son, of the Sinclair Spruce Co. (Ltd.), Edmon- 
ton, has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for 
the northern district of Alberta, it was an- 
nounced at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here. 

Announcement was also made that a concate- 
nation will be held at Orlando, Fla., May 6, the 
evening preceding the annual meeting of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, under 
the direction of Vicegerent Snark F. H. Pfeiffer, 
of the Miami district. 

A class of twelve candidates will be initiated 
at the concatenation to be held at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., March 12, following the recent organ- 
ization of a Hoo-Hoo elub. S. Scott Teel, secre- 
tary of the club, will be in charge of the cere- 
monies. 


IN THE REALM OF BUILDING 


Show to Demonstrate Home Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—It is expected 
that over 125,000 persons will attend the build- 
ing show to be held in Minneapolis March 30 to 
April 4, under the direction of the Minneapolis 
Builders’ Exchange. ‘Two interesting competi- 
tions are to be carried out as features of the 
show—a bird house building competition for 
the children, and an essay contest on a model 
kitchen for girls and women. Both competi- 
tions close Thursday, March 26. 

Lumbermen in the Northwest are codperating 
in plans for the exposition, which will be the 
first held in two years. This show is expected 
to be a great stimulus to home building, and 
most of the building material producers are 
arranging to show their products. There are 
182 exhibit spaces. 

Visitors at the show will find it possible to 
study all the various elements entering into the 
building of a home or other structure, even to 
landscaping of the grounds. 


(Mead aaaaaaas 


To Demonstrate Uses of Wood 


New York, March 2.—Every detail of con- 
struction of homes for which lumber is used, 
from the foundation to the roof, will be demon- 
strated in ‘‘working’’ educational exhibits at 
the seventh annual ‘‘Own Your Home’’ exposi- 
tion, to be held in the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory April 18 to 25 under auspices of the real 
estate boards of the Metropolitan district and 
an operating license issued by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

Full sized sectional and cross-sectional mod- 
els will be built showing the uses of various 
woods, according to Arthur C. Holden, chairman 
of the Exposition’s architectural committee. 
The building materials committee, of which Col. 
Roger D. Black is chairman, is supervising ar- 
rangements for the lumber display. 

Such exhibits, said Mr. Holden, will be in accord- 
ance with the recent decision of the various ex- 
position committees to teach the public good con- 
struction practices and the uses of certain mate- 
rials and equipment. These exhibits will educate 
visitors as to the use of standard materials and 
products, and teach them to look for places where 
unscrupulous contractors would be likely to substi- 
tute inferior and short-lived materials for those 
that can give good, normal service. 














MARYLAND imported 370,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber in 1920 from Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, the Gulf States and Washington and 
Oregon. Of this amount 44 percent came from 
Virginia and the Carolinas, 29 percent from the 
Gulf States and 11 percent from Washington 
and Oregon. 





Don’t Tie Up 
Your Capital 


—in accounts that cannot be 
collected. 


It is much safer and less costly 
to sell on the carefully revised 
ratings and reports of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 
Write for rates and pamhlet No. 49-S 
Our Collection Department specializes 
on lumber collections 


LUMBERMEN’S CrebIt AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 














Fix Your Credit Loss 





in Advance 


: You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
| at. And how often you miss the mark, 
| you, only, know! Because of present con- 

ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders, 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 104SIll. Mer.Bank Bld. 80 Maiden Lane 

St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 





























1 ROBERT W. HUNT GO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Carondelet Bidg. Clarke Bidg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHIGAGO 














Timber Estimates Logging Maps 


Drolet & Steenson 


General Forest Engineering Service 
— for — 
Timber Owners, Lumbermen & Bankers 
108 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
Telephone State 7631 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 





Southern Office, 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-6OI LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 


recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 














Specials 


FOR PROMPT 
SHIPMENT! 


BIRCH 

{ car 4/4” Ist & 2nds 

ear 4/4” Selects 

cars 4/4” No. | Common 
cars 4/4” No. 2 Com., 8/16’ 
car 4/4” No. 2 Com., 4/16’ 
cars 5/4” Ist & 2nds 

car 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
car 5/4” No. 2 Common 


BASSWOOD 
car ajar ist & 2nds 






—=—N— ew 


i 
. 2 cars 4/4” No. t Com. & Sel 
Jean a ie 3 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 
She’sdam’ good | car 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel 
maz:s to deal wid! 3 cars 5/4” No. 2 Common 
2 cars 6/4” Ist & 2nds 


The Adams-Thom 
was.” Lumber Co. 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock,Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 





Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Soociaiios in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
ASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sak Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











VON PLATEN -FOX COPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 





17 17 








MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, aes So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Names National Park Commission 


Secretary of the Interior Work has formed a 
commission to determine the boundaries, to re- 
ceive offers of donations and to secure options 
on proposed new national parks in the East. The 
membership includes the same personnel as com- 
posed the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission. The members are Representative 
H. W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; Maj. W. A. 
Welsh, general manager of the Palisades Inter- 
state Park, New York; Harlan P. Kelsey, rep- 
resentative of the Appalae hian Mountain Club; 
William C. Gregg, representing the National 
Arts Club, New York, and Col. Glenn 8S. Smith, 
Geological Survey. 

The new commission is authorized by Congress 
to fix the boundaries and determine the areas 
of portions of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia to be known as the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, of the Smoky Mountains of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina to be known as the 
Smoky Mountains National Park, and of the 
Mammoth Cave regions in Kentucky, in addi- 
tion to other lands in the southern Appalachian 
range. Congress appropriated $20,000 for the 
purpose of securing options on lands to be pur- 
chased and to cover the necessary expenses of 
the commission. 


California Forest Station Bill Passed 


The House of Representatives has passed 
Senate bill 4156, appropriating $50,000 for the 
establishment of a forest experiment station 
for California and the surrounding States. The 
appropriation is made immediately available 
and remains available throughout the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. Under the terms of the bill 
the secretary of agriculture is authorized and 
directed to establish and maintain the station in 
codperation with the State of California and the 
surrounding States, at such place or places as he 

may determine to be most suitable, and to con- 
duct, independently or in codperation with other 
branches of the Federal Government, the States, 
universities, colleges, county and municipal agen- 
cies, business organizations and individuals, such 
silvicultural, dendrological, forest fire, economic 
and other experiments and investigations as may 
be necessary. The bill was on the House con- 
sent calendar and got through without any mem- 
ber voicing objection. 


Wood Exports and Imports for 1924 


Woods and wood products valued at $142,- 
849,220 were exported from the United States 
in 1924 as compared with $145,967,892 worth in 
1923, while imports in lumber and manufactured 
wood products were valued at $112,094,782 in 
1924 as compared with $121,083,544 in 1923, 
according to figures made available by the 
lumber division of the Department of Commerce. 

apan, with 800,000,000 feet, was the largest 
buyer of softwoods. Most of this was Douglas 
fir. Australia and New Zealand took little more 
than 200,000,000 feet. The British Isles, Cuba 
and China took approximately 200,000,000 feet 
each, and Germany about 25,000,000 feet. 

Exports of hardwoods amounted to 374,000,- 
000 feet, of which the British Isles took more 
than 200,000,000 feet, Canada 70,000,000 feet, 
and Belgium and Germany each 15,000,000 feet. 

Total trade in cooperage products with foreign 
countries amounted to $9,800,000 in 1924. Ar- 
gentina took $2,750,000 worth, Canada and 
France slightly more than $1,000,000, and the 
British Isles $900,000. 

Handles and handle dimension stock valued 
at $2,000,000 were exported. The British Isles 
took a little less than half of the total exports, 
followed by Australia with $225,000 worth. 

The total value of veneer and plywood exports 
was slightly in excess of $1,600,000, of which 
between $600,000 and $700,000 worth were tak- 
en by Scotland and Canada, and less than $200,- 
000 worth by England. 

Our total door exports amounted to about 
$1,300,000, representing approximately 600,000 


doors. England took about 360,000 doors and 
Canada about 122,000. 

Export trade in ties reached a total of about 
$2,500,000, with Canada importing $800,000 
worth, and Mexico over $500,000. 

Our principal imports consisted of 1,656,604,- 
000 feet of softwoods valued at $48, 339, 163 
from Canada. Other items mostly from the same 
source, included 1,675,427,000 lath; 2,567,749,- 
000 shingles; 1,037,985 railroad ties; 44,430,000 
pickets and palings; 625,655 poles, and 66,355,- 
000 feet of hardwoods. 

Mahogany logs to the extent of 55,567,000 
feet were imported, Central America furnishing 
about 21,000,000 feet; Africa, 19,000,000 feet; 
Mexico, 7,000,000 feet; United Kingdom, 1,800,- 
000 feet, and the Philippines, 1,800,000 feet. 
Furthermore, 16,315,000 feet of mahogany lum- 
ber arrived from the Philippines. 


Applications for Power Permits 


The Federal Power Commission announces 
that the Red River Lumber Co. has applied for 
a license for a transmission line and supple- 
mentary telephone line extending from Hat 
Creek No. 1 power house of the Pacific Coast 
Electric Co. to Westwood, Calif., a distance of 
55.6 miles, in Lassen and Shasta counties, Lassen 
national forest. 

Thebo, Starr & Anderson (Inc.) have applied 
for a preliminary permit for an installation on 
Long, Crater and Sweetwater creeks and Speel 
River, approximately thirty miles southeast of 
Juneau, Alaska, within the Tingass national 
forest. The types of the structures have not 
yet been determined. A preliminary estimate 
of the amount of power which may reasonably be 
produced is 104,500 continuous horsepower. 


Market for Ready-cut Wood Houses 


Trade Commissioner Klath has reported to the 
Department of Commerce that the London cor- 
respondent of a leading Stockholm newspaper 
states that there is a good opportunity to sell 
large numbers of ready-cut wood houses to the 
British Government for the relief of the hous- 
ing shortage in England, which is placed as high 
as 500,000 houses. The British Ministry of 
Health, the report adds, is not satisfied with 
the so called steel-concrete houses which have 
been produced at Glasgow, the objection being 
to the dampness and the difficulty of heating. 
Several prominent Swedish residents of Lon- 
don are said to be organizing a corporation for 
the purpose of marketing Swedish ready-cut 
houses and also to codperate with a producer in 
Sweden. The latter is said to have received in- 
quiries for 1,000 standard ready-cut houses, 
which consist of three rooms in addition to a 
kitchen and bathroom, modified to meet British 
requirements, and to sell for about £500 when 
ready for occupancy. Another report published 
in Stockholm is that Canadian producers have 
also made offers to supply ready-cut wood 
houses in large numbers. 


CR BEBEBBABAAGH 


Plans for World Economic Survey 


The American section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce Sunday night announced 
the complete personnel of the enlarged commit- 
tee on economic restoration, which will under- 
take the work of making a world economic sur- 
vey to determine what measures should be taken 
to make the Dawes plan fully effective and to 
bring about a revival of industry and commerce. 
The list of personnel was received by cable from 
Willis H. Booth, president of the International 
Chamber, who is in Paris in connection with his 
official duties. The American members are: 

Fred I. Kent, vice president of the Banker's 
Trust Co., New York, chairman; Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the General Electric Co., 
former member of the Dawes committee; Henry M. 
Robinson, president of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and goo member of the experts’ 
committee; John H. Fahey, of Boston, publisher, 


former president of the Chamber of Commerce 0 
the United States; Willis H. Booth, vice president 
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of the Guaranty Trust Co. and president of the 
International Chamber. 

Men of equal prominence have been named 
to represent England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Switzerland. 

The economic survey will form the basis of 
discussion of the general problems of economic 
restoration by the business interests of thirty- 
nine countries which will be represented at the 
third general meeting of the: International 
Chamber of Commerce, to be held at Brussels 
June 21-27. 


Lumberman Aids in Inaugural 


A large measure of credit for the successful 
manner in which the presidential inaugural 
ceremonies were carried through last Wednes- 
day is due William T. Galliher, of the retail 
lumber firm, W. T. Galliher & Bro., Washing- 
ton, D. C., who was the personal choice of 
President Coolidge for the chairmanship of the 
inaugural committee. Mr. Galliher cooperated 
with Senator Curtis, of Kansas, chairman of 
the congressional inaugural committee, in ar- 
ranging for this quadrennial event. 

Mr. Galliher’s connection with the lumber 
industry is one of long standing. His son has 
followed in the father’s footsteps and is the 
senior partner in Galliher & Huguely, one of 
Washington’s most flourishing retail lumber 
businesses. The inaugural chairman is also 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal-American National Bank and is inter- 


ested in other business enterprises as well as 
being an active member of Washington busi- 
ness organizations. For many years he was 
head of the Washington Lumber Exchange. 


New Monument of Historic Interest 


President Coolidge has issued a proclamation 
creating the Glacier ‘Bay National Monument 
in Alaska. It contains about 1,820 square miles 
and is located on the southeast coast of Alaska. 
It includes a number of tidewater glaciers of 
first rank in a magnificent setting of lofty 
peaks. The monument was created on petition 
of the Ecological Society of America and the 
endorsement of the National Geographic Soci- 
ety. 

These organizations pointed out that the 
Glacier Bay district presents a unique oppor- 
tunity for the scientific study of glacier be- 
havior, of resulting movements and development 
of flora and fauna, and certain valuable relics 
of ancient interglacial forests. 

The region also contains a great variety of 
forest covering consisting of mature area, bodies 
of young trees which have become established 
since the retreat of the ice, that should be pre- 
served in their natural condition. 

The new monument is also of historic interest, 
having been visited by explorers and scientists 
since the early voyage of Vancouver in 1794, 
who left valuable records of such visits and 
explorations. 








LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 








Seeks Reparation on Log Shipments 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The Wood Mosaic 
Co. (Inec.) has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a complaint against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., seeking reparation on a 
large number of shipments of logs from points on 
the Scottsville & Hartsville branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville in Tennessee and Kentucky to 
Louisville for manufacture into lumber and veneer 
and reshipment to points beyond. Complainant 
claims shipments were entitled to the net transit 
rate of 11144 cents per 100 pounds instead of a 
local rate of 19 cents. Between Aug. 238, 1920, 
and May 27, 1922, 182 carloads of logs were 
shipped. 


SABBBBLAALES 


Suspends Higher Rate Schedules 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—By an order en- 
tered in Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 
2,350, the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
suspended until June 28 the operation of schedules 
in'Southern Pacific Lines tariff I. C. C. No. 1516, 
which propose to cancel commodity rates on lum- 
ber and other forest products from stations in Louis- 
jana and Texas to destinations in Missouri on the 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Railway. The 
proposed change would result in the application of 
combination rates, which are higher. 


Forest Products High Among Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Loading of rev- 
enue freight for the week ended on Feb. 21 totaled 
925,295 cars, according to tabulations made today 
by the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This was an increase of 22,418 
cars over the preceding week when freight traffic 
was reduced somewhat, due to the observance of 
Lincoln’s birthday. It also was an increase of 
79,596 cars over the corresponding week in 1924 
and 95,108 cars over the corresponding week in 
1923. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of 
Feb. 21 amounted to 326,913 cars, 18,318 cars 
above the week before and 46,465 cars above the 
Same week last year, as well as 43,629 cars above 
the same week two years ago. Merchandise and 
less than carload lot freight totaled 253,777 cars, 
5,938 cars above the week before and 40,639 cars 
above the same week last year. It also was 52,051 
cars above the same week in 1923. 

Forest products totaled 83,030 cars, 3,502 cars 
above the week before, and 5,206 cars above last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week two 
years ago, it also was an increase of 13,268 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 
41,042 cars, a decrease of 372 cars under the 
week before and 3,006 cars under the same week 
last year. It was, however, an increase of 698 cars 
over two years ago. Live stock loading for the 
week totaled 30,826 cars, an increase of 294 cars 


over the week before, but 2,539 cars under the cor- 
responding week of 1924, as well as 1,177 cars 
under 1923. 

Coal loading totaled 165,359 cars, a decrease of 
5,237 cars under the preceding week, 10,394 cars 
under the same week last year and 13,199 cars 
under 1923. Coke loading totaled 13,339 cars, 25 
cars above the preceding week, 729 cars above the 
corresponding period in 1924, and 1,574 cars below 
1923. Ore loading totaled 11,009 cars, 50 cars 
below the week before, but 2,496 cars above last 
year, as well as 1,412 cars above the same week 
of 1923. 
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Through Rates to Eastern Points 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 4.—Announcement is 
made by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion that through rates to eastern points from 
points on the Southern Railway, Mobile and Bir- 
mingham divisions, will now apply via_ the 
Louisville gateway. This will open a new route 
and permit of transit at Louisville. 


(SAEABLAGAG@@G&@’Mm: 


Rate Changes from Southern Points 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 3.—Proposals before the 
Southern Freight Association affecting rates on 
lumber from southern points on and east of the 
Mississippi River, and south of the Ohio River, 
will result in general advances, although there are 
some reductions, according to announcement made 
today by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association. 

For example, said Mr. Townshend, the proposed 
increase to the High Point group is 24% cents a 
hundred pounds from the Southern Railway Mobile 
division stations, 2 cents from north Mississippi, 
and about 4 cents from Memphis and other west 
Tenness‘e points. If the full measure of these in- 
creases is made, it will result in some increases 
from points west of the Mississippi River. We 
have requested an immediate conference with the 
rate-making carriers with a view to working out a 
satisfactory basis in lieu of the present unaccept- 
able proposal. 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 
In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders by railroads are reported as follows: 


INQUIRIES—The Carnegie Steel Co., 50 gondola 
cars 50-ton capacity; The Piedmont & Northern, 
150 automobile cars, either complete or to be 
fabricated in the railroad company’s shops at 
Greenville, S. C., same to be 40-ft. 100,000-Ib. ca- 
pacity with steel frame superstructure, roof and 
ends. 

OrpDERS—The Ford Motor Co., 20 dump cars, 
with Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co.; The Inland Steel 
Co., 50, 70-ton air dump cars with Western Wheeled 
Seraper Co.: The American Refrigerator Transit 
Co., 5 refrigerator cars with American Car & Foun- 
dry Co.; The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1,200 
box cars and 400 gondola cars with American Car 
& Foundry Co. ; 


Northern Woods 








13M’ 4/4” Sel. & Bet. Ash 

100 M’ 4/4” No. | Com. Basswood 
200 M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Basswood 
39M’ 5/4” F. A. S. Basswood 

80M’ 4/4” Sel. Birch 
200 M’ 4/4” No. | Com. Birch 
200 M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 

50M’ 5/4” F. A. S. Birch 

50M’ 5/4” Sel. Birch 

30M’ 8/4” F. A. S. Birch 

50 M’ 10/4” No. | Com. & Bet. Birch 
75M’ 4/4” F. A. S. Hard Maple ; 
150M’ 4/4” Sel. Hard Maple 

100M’ 6/4” No. | C. & Btr. Hd. Maple 
100 M’ 8/4” No. | C. & Btr. Hd. Maple 
25M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 

15M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
60 M’ 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
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Dry Stock! 


The following stock is all in 
first class condition. Buyers 
who need dry stock will wel- 
come these offerings. 





Write or wire for prices. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 








Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 

















HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Maple - Oak - Beech 


Birch 
1 
Bandi 








NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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SOFT 
TEXTURED 


LOORING 


There are sev- 
eral reasons why 
our flooring is pre- 
ferred by dealers 
and builders. 


First, it is man- 
ufactured from 
Cumberland 
Mountain _ virgin 
growth trees,some 
of the finest raw 4/ 
material in the 4/4 
world; 


Second, it has a soft texture, open grain and 
even color which is hard to duplicate in any 
other flooring; 


Third, McMinnville Oak Flooring possesses a 
velvet-like finish unblemished by knife marks. 


Try a car or two and notice the difference in 
quality and milling. 


|LLE 
MIN NY GGo. 


MCMINNVILLE,TENN. 














A new book by 
“*The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 
On 
Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





CHalloch \ 


“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


_ You will want “Come on Home” 
tor yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











December Pine Costs Show Increase 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., March 3.—According to 
the cost statement just issued from the office 
of the Southern Pine Association for Decem- 
ber, 1924, manufacturing costs of southern pine 
lumber reached the highest mark of any during 
the year. This statement summarizes the aver- 
age cost per 1,000 feet, board measure, in pro- 
ducing and shipping lumber (not including in- 
terest on loans or invested capital), and shows 
that the cost for December was $26.95, which 
is $1.66 higher than for November. This figure 
was based on reports from 89 concerns operating 
99 mills which produced 278,657,610 feet during 
December. The costs shown in the report run 
from $18.44, the lowest figure, to $53.88, the 
highest. Only 44 of the 89 mills that reported 
showed a cost less than the average of $26.95. 


SEERA ABREBAAAS 


Erecting Oil Extraction Plant 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 28.—Glenn Parr, 
chemist from the Oregon Agricultural College, 
who is now erecting an oil extraction plant at 
the mill of the Western White Cedar Co., at 
Millington, has the plant nearly ready for oper- 
ation. The output at first will be about 200 
pounds of oil daily, at a value of $1 a pound. 
The plant has a number of orders booked for 
shipment, a considerable amount of which goes 
to Germany. The oil is used largely in per- 
fumes and soaps. The output is expected to 
reach 500 pounds daily, as soon as a market is 
established. 


White Pine Stocks Depleted 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—Stocks of 
northern pine in the hands of manufacturers 
are smaller and with more restricted an assort- 
ment than at this time for many years, accord- 
ing to an analysis announced by Walter E]- 
linger, secretary Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. Up to Feb. 21, association mills 
produced 46,546,200 feet; sold 64,789,200 feet, 
and took orders for 64,388,000 feet. The manu- 
facturers therefore have sold 18,000,000 feet 
more than they manufactured this year. In 
1924 the sales were nearly 20,000,000 feet more 
than production. 


Reminiscences of Early Lumbering 


DuLUTH, MINN., March 2.—Pioneer lumber- 
men operating on this market have been dis- 
posed to become reminiscent since perusing the 
last annual report of the Duluth harbor engi- 
neer’s office. It reported cargo lumber ship- 
ments from here during 1924 of 11,634,000 feet. 
That compared with shipments of 446,950,000 
feet back in 1906. By 1923 shipments had dwin- 
dled down to 101,537,000 feet, and in 1919 they 
took a perpendicular tumble to 58,451,000 feet. 
In spite of the steady decline of the lumbering 
industry in this territory since the ’90s, leading 
interests in the trade are hopeful that it will 
remain of major importance to this territory 
and to northern Minnesota for many years. Con- 
siderable store is being set upon the adoption 
of the reforestation amendment when next it is 
submitted to Minnesota voters. It is believed 
that through the adoption of a timber conser- 
vation policy and stricter fire ranging, sufficient 
supplies of raw materials will be assured to 
maintain some lines of woodworking industries 
in operation over an indefinite period. 

In the course of a talk at the last meeting of 
the Duluth Rotary Club, which was attended by 
many lumbermen, Dwight Woodbridge, Duluth 
engineer, referred to the tremendous migration 
of Michigan lumbermen to northern Minnesota 
in the early ’90s. All of that part of the 
State was then pine covered and limits could be 
bought for $1.25 an acre. Shrewd lumbermen 
bought up the tracts and laid the foundations 
for greater fortunes than they had dreamed of, 
because they also bought with the pine the un- 
earned increment of unknown and unsuspected 
iron deposits. 

In 1893 the output of lumber products of 
Duluth and vicinity reached its crest at nearly 
a billion feet for the year. Today Duluth has 
one sawmill, that of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., 


instead of a dozen at that time. The disman- 
tling of the Alger, Smith & Co. sawmill in 1920, 
Mr. Woodbridge regarded as the interment of 
the lumber producing end of the industry as far 
as Duluth is concerned. From data he had dug 
up, a Virginian named Boyce was the first 
northern Minnesota lumberman. He took out a 
raft containing 1,400 pine logs, valued at be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000 back in the spring of 
1839. 

The first sawmill at the head of the lakes was 
built at Superior in 1854. 


Pine Men Vote to Brand Lumber 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—At a meeting of 
about sixty-five pine manufacturers, members of 
the Southern Pine Association, at the Hotel Clar- 
idge here last Tuesday, it was voted to have 
every mill in the association use the insignia 
‘«S. P. ASS’N’’ branded on their lumber and 
to have a number designate the various mills. 
This decision, it was pointed out by Edward 
Hines, well known Chicago lumberman, would 
aid in the sale of their lumber and would make 
for the best grade. This would be especially 
beneficial to retailers, he told the Southern Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association in session here 
last week. 


Curiosity from Booming Grounds 

EveRETT, WASH., Feb. 28.—A real curiosity 
came from the booming grounds of the Garner 
Shingle Co. this week. It was a whitish stick 
about 51% feet long, probably 2 inches in diam- 
eter, with bark neatly stripped from both ends 
and well up toward the middle, until only about 
a foot of the bough remained covered. It was 
fished out of the water by Neil Spithill, who, 
being a frontiersman, hunter and woodsman was 
able to read instantly an interesting story about 
the stick. 

Neil found that the ends had been cut on two 
bevels, neatly as with an ax or hatchet, and that 
the branches had been lopped off in the same 
workmanlike manner. On the part where the 
bark remained, there were gouges in quarter cir- 
cle notches, as if made by a chisel or sharp 
pocket knife. 

‘*Give you three guesses,’’ said Neil to Ed 
Sievers, manager of the Garner Shingle Co. 
‘¢ First fell me what kind of wood this is; next, 
how was the bark stripped from it; finally, why 
was it done?’’ 

Ed made several guesses—thought maybe the 
wood was willow; maybe somebody had been 
whittling; maybe for pastime. Several other 
millmen and shingle buyers made a try at it. 

‘All wrong,’’ said Neil. ‘‘That branch is 
cottonwood; the bark was stripped off by a 
beaver, and his object in doing it was to get 
a square meal.’’ 

The stick had floated down the Snohomish 
River, from the headwaters of that mountain 
stream. It is now on exhibition in one of the 
public schools of Seattle, where the pupils are 
encouraged to specialize on odds and ends of 
nature studies, with respect to the habits of 
wild animals. 


To Erect Band Mill in Louisiana 


MeEmpHis, TENN., March 3.—Announcement is 
made by O. P. Hurd, president Fisher-Hurd 
Lumber Co., this city, that work has been started 
on the erection of a new band mill at Ferriday, 
La. The mill will be located on land adjacent 
to 40,000 acres of choice hardwood owned by 
the company, comprising all species of hard- 
woods with gum and ash predominating. The 
yard at the mill will cover 121 acres of land 
and is located at the junction of two branches 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and on the 
line of the Louisiana & Arkansas and ‘Texas 
& Pacific railroads. In addition to the rail- 
road facilities, there will be an inlet for logs, 
and an outlet for lumber into the Mississippi 
through Lake Cocochie. This will give five out- 
lets for lumber and inlets for logs. The mill will 
be one of the most modern in Louisiana, as it 
will be an 8-foot mill with an 8-foot resaw and 
will be capable of producing about 80,000 feet 
of lumber a day. 
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Example 


A man will never scan a tree 
But he beholds unconsciously 
A little of the sky. 
However much he may appraise 
Its worth material, his gaze, 
Fixed for a time on high, 
Finds other things that God has given, 
Glimpses a little of God’s heaven. 


And so it is with souls that stand 

Above the level of the land, 
Above life’s common things: 

Who nobly lives will nobly lead, 

And who succeeds will help suceed— 
Some great example brings 

To other men their souls to strengthen 

When days grow dark or shadows lengthen. 


When men are great, their greatness lies 
Not in the fortune, not the prize, 
The laurel they may wear, 
But in the truth that they make plain: 
That other men the heights may gain 
Who lift their heads in air— 
As every pine in heaven gleaming 
Sets all the sapling pines to dreaming. 


Between Trains 


RAINELLE, W. VA.—We thought we knew all 
about West Virginia until we came to Rainelle, 
and then we found that we didn’t know much. 
For down in this corner of the State we found 
tucked away some of the most beautiful moun- 
tain scenery in the country, and after an in- 
spiring ride up from Meadow Creek we came 
upon Rainelle, a model lumber city up here on 
top of a mountain, where the Meadow River 
Lumber Co. produces some of those fine West 
Virginia woods that you hear about hereabouts. 

Our particular host was, of course, John 
Raine, ably assisted by the younger Raines, or 
showers perhaps we should say. Some two hun- 
dred of the inhabitants gathered around the 
festive board and bade us welcome. In his 
opening remarks Mr. Raine told those assembled 
some of the beauties of their own region. The 
town that the lumber company erected here 
might well be called Spotless Town, for all the 
buildings are snow-white, and there was a cov- 
ering of snow to enhance the effect. 

As you may know, the mill here burned in 
August, but it will be humming merrily again 
by March 1, for the new mill is about ready. 
It has three 9-foot bands and all that goes with 
them, and is as modern a mill as anyone has 
even seen. In fact, we imagine that if a log 
were laid on the log deck, from there on it 
would just about take care of itself. 

Rainelle has other possibilities besides its 
sawmill. It is on the new Midland Trail, a 
fine hard road from west to east, and before 
long thousands of cars will be whirring along 


. the broad highway, filled with people filled with 


the great American ambition to go somewhere. 

After a day in Spotless Town, we shall always 
think of Meadow River lumber as the most 
Sanitary lumber we have ever seen. It is good 
lumber, and good lumbermen make it. There 
are, of course, John Raine, and his sons Burton 
and Dick. (Max and Ed are off to school.) 
And then in charge of woods operations is 
R. C. Staebner, who is no less a personage than 
president of the Appalachian Logging Congress. 
M. E. Crisp is superintendent, and H. L. Gray 
assistant superintendent. You couldn’t beat 
that for a foine body of min. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—When you consider the con- 
Spicuous success of many of the State retail lum- 
ber associations, and look for the fundamental 
cause, you will generally find that the answer 
1s fellowship. Man has been described as a 
gregarious animal, whatever that means. It is 
certain that men like to meet together. There 
must be a program of practical value, of course; 
but. underlying all must be something that makes 
Smith want to come because he is going to meet 














Brown, and meet him under the happiest cir- 
cumstances. 

Bill Stayer and his helpers have developed 
that fellowship to the nth degree. There are 
many of the associations that are more like 
families than merely commercial organizations. 
It is that that brings the old guard out to the 
convention year after year, and also brings out 
the new guard that must be the old guard of 
tomorrow. Last night seven hundred folks, 
lumber folks, jammed the ballroom to the doors. 
Today the lobbies are thronged with them, the 
assembly room is filled with them. And they 
are all friends. In its practical benefits to the 
membership the Pennsylvania association has 
no superiors; in its fellowship it has few equals. 
So we congratulate Bill Stayer, and all the other 
stayers, on the way they have shown us the 
heartside of the lumber and the heartside of the 
lumbermen here in western Pennsylvania. 

This year’s convention was one of the best. 
There was a program full of enlightenment and 
entertainment. As an impresario Bill shows new 
ideas and new resources every year. This year 
we even had a play showing some of the troubles 
of the retail lumberman, even the lumberman 
who thinks that cut prices are a short-cut to 
success. Bill himself played the part of the 
price cutter, because he knew none of the re- 
tailers would want to do it, and when we first 
saw him in his makeup we mistook him for one 
of the Smith Brothers, of coughdrop fame. 

But through all the meeting ran that golden 
thread of fellowship. We don’t know how much 
the retail lumbermen of Pennsylvania made or 
lost last year. But we know the man who lost 
the most this year; it was the man who stayed 
away from this year’s convention. 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce has six thousand members, and about 
all of them who could get in were present at 
a luncheon today when two hundred more mem- 
bers were added to the roll. Royal Cook, one 
of the 57 varieties, presided. The popular song 
to the contrary, there seems to be nothing the 
matter with Heinz’s feet, nor with his heads. 
And, listen: The Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has a magnificent building of its 
own, is getting ready to admit the ladies to its 
facilities. Secretary Terry told us about it, and 
we hope we are not telling any secret, but, if 
we are, we don’t know anything more appropri- 
ate. It is a wrong idea, anyway, that a woman 
can’t keep a secret: It’s the woman she tells 
it to that doesn’t keep it. 


CANTON, Onto.—Tonight the Lions roared, 
but the lionesses smiled, because they are used 
to that at home. Marvin Smith, Canton’s rising 
young realtor, pulled a good one: He had a 
doctor paged, and called out, and five minutes 
later they paged the undertaker. Of course it 
was all a joke, but sometimes when they page 
a doctor at a meeting we wonder why the local 
lumberman doesn’t sometimes have himself 
paged likewise. The lumberman is needed in the 
community quite as much as the doctor; and, if 
he had himself called out, those present might 
think that someone needed a house in a hurry. 
If they were only in as much of a hurry to 
build as they are to get the lumber after they 
decide to build, the lumberman would have as 
many night calls as the doctor. 


The Little House 


Christ might have chosen for his cradle 
The castle of a king. 

He chose instead a lowly bed— 
And now the angels sing 

No royal couch with regal gem 

But just a barn in Bethlehem. 


Oh, you who live in little houses 
Whose doors are small and low, 
You are not wise who would despise 
The dwellings that you know— 
Whate’er your house, if free of sin, 
Then Christ will come to dwell therein. 





There Is a Grade 
for Every Purpose 


Whether for the large warehouse and 
industrial plant where flooring must 
withstand terrific abuse, or for the pala- 
tial home or beautiful office building, 
we have a correct grade, thickness and 
size of hardwood flooring. 


Architects, contractors, builders and 
dealers who want the best should 
specify 








We have manufactured more Maple, 
Birch and Beech flooring than any 
other manufacturer, in fact, we have 
furnished probably 20% or better of 
this flooring sold. This fact is evidence 
of the superiority of our products and 
of their salability for dealers. 


Is Your Name on Our 
Mailing List? 
If not, just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below and we will see that you re- 
ceive all of our stock lists and special 


offerings as they are issued from time 
to time. 


Grand Rapids Trust 


Company 
Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
~ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 


MAIL 


Rapids 

api 

Trust Co. Ss 
Receiver for NN 


William Horner ~N 


! 
, COUPON 
| Grand Rapids itch. lies 
| 
| 
| 


~ TODAY 
Gentlemen:—Please send me 
your latest stock list of Hardwood 
Flooring, also see that my name is put “% 
on your regular mailing list. Thisdoes not § 
obligate me in any way. , 
see arate ad emcee eed ae ego eae 
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Rowe €@ Giles 


~ Add Garage Doors 


to Your Line 


Many dealers are finding that | 
with a small investment in R@G 
Garage Doors they can make a 
nice extra profit. When you point 
out to yourcustomers that they can 
buy these doors cheaper than they 
can the lumber and have a carpen- 
ter to make them sales come easily. 





PAT. OFF. 


Garage Doors 
R ©& G Garage Doors are more 


attractive than carpenters can make by hand, 
They are more sturdily constructed, handy 
to open and close. They stay straight and 
true. Other dealers are making good profits 
selling these doors. 


Why don’t you sell ’em? 


LUMBER CO. 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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Of all the timber native to America, no other 
is so valuable nowadays as the Oregon myrtle- 
wood. As stocks of it are becoming more and 
more rapidly depleted and rare, it becomes more 
and more valuable. There is a small supply of 
this timber in Palestine, but on the American 
continent it grows in commercial quantities only 
on the Oregon coast, being native to the Coos 
Bay district, in southwestern Oregon. 

The seasoned myrtlewood is used for a variety 
of purposes, but chiefly for small novelty arti- 
cles, such as nut bowls, lamp stands, candle- 
sticks, collar boxes, napkin rings, powder boxes, 
hair receivers, candy boxes, toothpick holders, 
radio cabinets and myrtlewood chests. The 
wood is used also for the manufacture of the 
smaller pieces of furniture, such as tables and 
chairs. It is the burls and knots of this wood 
that take the extraordinary golden polish char- 
acteristic of this wood. There is a great variety 
in the coloring of the wood, and it often merges 
its rich golden sheen with a brown equally rich 
and fine. There is great diversity, too, in the 
mottling and figuring. The wood is therefore 
beautiful in the same lustrous and varied way 
that the agate, opal and onyx stones are beau- 
tiful. It is even more splendid than the well 
known Hawaiian poa wood. 

By reason of its worth and its rarity, myrtle- 
wood, quoted at $250 a thousand feet a year 
ago, may be expected to continue to advance in 
price. By many it is believed that novelties 
made of it will before long be in as great de- 
mand as antiques are now. 

Realizing the increasing value of the timber, 
and knowing, too, the long period of seasoning 
which it requires, a Myrtle Point timberman is 
gradually laying in a stock of fine lumber, from 
which he expects to erect a bungalow made en- 
tirely with this splendid Oregon product. 
Manufacturers are going over every part of the 
Coos Bay district, eager to purchase single trees 
or whole groves of myrtlewood. One of the 
biggest deals of recent years occurred when a 
myrtle grove on North Coos River, approxi- 
mating 30,000 feet of fine timber, changed 
hands. 

But such deals are rare nowadays for the 
reason that few large groves remain. In the 
clearing of land, much good myrtle timber was 
cut down and burned. In isolated spots some- 
times the timber seeker finds that a sawmill 
man has cut and stacked up a considerable 
quantity of the golden wood, and in a few in- 
stances an insignificant sum has been sufficient 
to purchase such a stack. A manual training 
instructor in the Marshfield schools who re- 
cently made such a find, admits that he was 
lucky to do it. 

The tree from which this well-nigh priceless 
lumber is obtained is an interesting specimen, 
growing ordinarily to about 60 feet in height. 
It appears in groves along the rivers and smaller 
streams, the individual trees spacing themselves 
with such precision that the group often pre- 
sents a parklike order and beauty. Trees of 
vast age sometimes grow to a height of 100 
feet, and these are often as much as 12 feet in 
diameter. The general run of the trees now 
being cut for timber are from 12 inches to 4 
feet through. 

The bark of the myrtle tree is dark brown, 
and it is somewhat scaly in nature. The aro- 
matie leaves are smooth and shiny, and are in 
color yellowish green. They hang on the tree 
for two years before falling, and the myrtle is 
always green. Break the bark or crush the 
leaves and a pungent and rather agreeable odor 
is emitted, not unlike that of camphor. The 
odor from a few dried myrtle leaves when 
broken will pervade many rooms of a house. 
Housewives use them in cooking, but owing to 
their strength they must be used sparingly for 
seasoning. The fruit of the tree is a sort of 
berry, or drupe, containing a medium sized nut. 
The berry resembles an olive and is yellowish 


Oregon Myrtlewood 


[By Everett Earle Stanard.] 





green like the leaves of the tree. The fruit 
ripens in the fall. 

So round, neat and regular is the contour of 
the myrtle that one might suppose it trained 
and trimmed by the hand. For this reason the 
tree makes a fine appearance, either in field, on 
hillside or lawn. In shape it is not unlike 
the once-popular round beehives. 

Curiously enough, the use of Oregon myrtle- 
wood for furniture and novelty articles dates 
back only about fifteen years. It was about a 
decade and a half ago when an experienced 
woodworker began to use this timber for the 
manufacture of such things. In a short time 
he had demonstrated its excellence and its 
products now find a market in all parts of the 
world. 

At Coquille, Ore., in the heart of the district 
which supplies the timber, a workman began 
experimentation. He whittled out and polished 
myrtlewood canes, and also made some marvel- 
ously beautiful table tops. A manufacturer, 
seeing one of these table tops and becoming 
enthusiastic over the future of the Oregon tim- 
ber, organized a company for operation on a 
large scale. Marshfield, Ore., also has a like 
manufacturing establishment. 

One of the manufacturers assigns the follow- 
ing reasons for the imminent disappearance of 
the Oregon species under consideration: 

‘*TIt is highly probable that in less than one 
century myrtlewood will disappear; the slow 
growth and the scanty reproduction of the spe- 
cies predict this. At this time the cut for 
lumber is comparatively small, but myrtle 
groves are frequently cleared from the bottom 
lands so as to be ready for the plow. Myrtle 
is not now being planted, and perhaps never 
will be for the purpose of growing commercial 
timber. Natural reproduction must be depended 
on, and this will not keep pace with the cut- 
ting. Few myrtle trees are large enough for 
lumber at an age less than one or two centuries, 
and many do not reach sufficient size until much 
older.’’ » 

Of its beauty and worth, the same manufac- 
turer writes: 

‘“Myrtle is one of the most beautiful of curly 
grained hardwoods, taking a marble-like finish. 
The effect is very beautiful, every minute varia- 
tion of grain gaining in distinction, and the 
kinks and burls giving it an uneven appearing 
surface. 

‘«Myrtlewood is well adapted for use in nov- 
elty goods, special furniture pieces and interior 
panel work.’ The owner of myrtle in furniture 
or novelty can rest assured that no one in the 
world has a like design of grain. It can not be 
duplicated. 

‘*Myrtlewood was approved and endorsed at 
the Panama Pacific International Exposition by 
people from all over the world as the most beau- 
tiful finished wood on earth. It is something 
that must be seen to be appreciated. It is hard 
to realize the fantastic and irregular natural 
figure of myrtlewood. It is one of the most 
beautiful expressions of Nature’s great artis- 
try.’ 


To Manufacture Box Shook 


GotpsBoro, N. C., March 3.—Box shook in 
large quantities will be manufactured here for 
the Standard Oil Co. by the Enterprise Lumber 
& Box Co., a new concern recently organized 
that takes over the interest of the old White- 
ville-Enterprise Lumber Co. The new corpora- 
tion starts with a paid-in capitalization of $150,- 
000 and a board of directors composed of some 
well known lumbermen. Organization of the 
new company was perfected with George A. 
Smith, of Portsmouth, Va., president; Newborn 
Smith, vice president and secretary; Thomas 
O’Berry, vice president, Capt. Nathan O’Berry, 
treasurer and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 
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Making Retail Trucks Advertise 


A great many trades in the retail field take 
elaborate pains with trucks, so that they will have 
maximum advertising value. Can’t the retail 
lumber trade, too? It is admitted that the lumber 
dealer, selling a large proportion of his volume 
to builders and contractors, is not in the same 
position as, for example, the department store or 
the florist. Still, a truck furnishes such oppor- 
tunities for advertising that it would seem worth 
while to cultivate it—far more than lumber dealers 
as a rule do at present. 

George Helfrich & Sons, of Baltimore, Md., have 
proved this to their entire satisfaction by expe- 
rience which dates from 1862. They are one of 
the oldest firms in Baltimore. In over fifty years 
they have never permitted a wagon or truck to be 
on the streets for over a year without repainting. 
The length of use by other dealers often runs 
from three to five years. 

The color scheme used by this company has 
always been a rich forest green with red under- 
earriage and gold lettering. It has always been 
the Helfrich policy to purchase what they con- 
sidered the best vehicle that money could buy. 
Delivery of orders, whether “one piece or a car- 
load,’ has always been made with equal care. 

The question of more limited field than the or- 
dinary retailer’s product, while admitted, does not 
wholly apply. It is found in Baltimore that a 
home-builder will often specify whose lumber is to 
be used in his home, paying extra if need be. The 
Helfrich company attributes this to many reasons 
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old cut-over lands adjacent to Port Wing and it 
is being cut during the winter while farmers have 
the time, and the product finds a ready sale. The 
installation of these trucks for the hauling of tim 
ber is quite a change from the method employed 
only recently when horses and logging sleighs fur- 
nished the mode of transportation for the products 
of the forest, and the Port Wing and Iron River 
districts have only just emerged from sawmill 
days, and thrifty farms are taking the place of the 
virgin forest. 


Fords and Trailers Expedite Deliveries 

DeLRAY, Fua., March 2.—This flourishing com- 
munity of 1,100 inhabitants is headquarters for 
two retail yards, one being operated by the Ocean 
City Lumber Co., which utilizes three 1-ton Ford 
trucks in its delivery service. Two of the Fords 
are equipped with trailers and automatic couplers 
and stands, which, according to W. F. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer of the company, greatly ex- 
pedite deliveries. 


Wheels Were Kept Turning 

West ALLIS, WIS., March 3.—According to Rich- 
ard Meilick, shipping clerk for the Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co., the company’s four trucks traveled during 
last year a total- of 81,000 miles, making 900 trips 
with an average to the trip of 90 miles, and trans- 
ported approximately 5,000,000 (2,500 tons) of 
merchandise. 

When making long trips the trucks are loaded 
the evening before, thus enabling the drivers to 





This truck used in the deltwery service of George Helfrich & Sons, of Baltimore, Md., is painted a rich 


forest green with red under-carriage and gold 


lettering, and furnishes an opportunity for ad- 


vertising both the name of the concern and the product 


running from personal friendship with some mem- 
ber of the firm to a belief that this concern handles 
the best lumber in the city. Here, the manage- 
ment points out, is a reason why trucks should be 
attractive and present the name of George Hel- 
frich to the public. 

Another reason is the effect upon salesmen, who 
knowing the effect upon a prospect will not be 
lessened for future sales by a dilapidated truck 
groaning to the place of delivery, thereby gain 
confidence. 

This is all backed up by the impression of es- 
tablished solidity made upon people who have no 
direct connection with the firm, as well as the 
Personal satisfaction of knowing that any rolling 
stock owned is in the best possible condition. 

There is another Baltimore lumber dealer, Walter 
Keen, whose fleet of five cars have all been 
painted—each and every one a different color, 
ranging from grey to red! The reason; “that if 
all our trucks were one color people would think 
Keen had only one truck !” 


Trucks Supersede Horse Sleighs 

In order to facilitate the handling of raw mate- 
rial, two 5-ton trucks have been placed on the 
tun from Port Wing to Iron River, Wisconsin, to 
haul veneer timber to the railroad where it will 
be loaded on to cars and shipped to the southern 
Part of the State for manufacture. There is a 
large supply of this material in the woods and on 


make an early getaway the following morning. 
The trips are so arranged that the drivers alter- 
nate on the long and short hauls. A record is 
kept of the weight of each load, the mileage and 
the stops made. 

The company’s drivers are selected with espe- 
cial care, and are men of good character, careful 
and competent in the handling of trucks. They are 
interested in their work and in promoting the 
general efficiency of the company’s service. 


Discuss Truck and Team Hauling Cost 


“Trucks vs. Teams’? was one of the general sub- 
jects discussed at the annual get-together conven- 
tion of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., held recently 
at its general offices at Omaha, Neb. During the 
last year a number of the company’s yards have 
been giving close attention to cost finding, particu- 
larly in regard to the question of drayage. During 
the meeting it was satisfactorily shown that haul- 
ing by teams was more economical for distances of 
a half mile or less on account of the lower costs 
of teams and wagons in comparison to motor trucks, 
considering the time it took to make such de- 
liveries. On deliveries of a half mile to a mile 
there was just about an even break. From a mile 
to one and a half miles there was enough difference 
to make it advisable to use the truck, but for 
trips beyond a mile and a half, hauling by team 
and wagon was prohibitive on account of the com- 
paratively larger expense. 








If you only knew 
how promptly we 
can fill your or- 
ders—what fair 
prices we make— 
you would realize 
hat NOW is the 
time to get in 
touch with us. 


Minnesota Transfer 


is our shipping point, and that accounts 
for our custom of usually shipping 
within 24 hours after orders reach us. 
Ouick loading is 
our Specialty 
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WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: “‘Brackridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: ‘‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments ‘to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


high 
honors Panama-pactic GRAND PRIZE 
SS 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 








HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchante CHICAGO, ILL. 


el. Harrison 1 








Everything in 


FIR 


Flooring Silo Staves Dimension 
Ceiling O.G. Battens Boards 
Drop Siding Turning Squares Shiplap 
Finish Tank Stock Plank 
Stepping Ship Decking Timbers 


Casing & Base Rough Green Clr. Oil Rigs 
Mouldings Factory Shop K. D. Frames 
Battens Lath Cross Arms 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


Worth Lumber Company 


Rail Shippers of Fir 
6632 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











RIGHT 
PRICES 


because we’re right 
in the heart of 


Northwest Lumber 


and know stocks, condition, and character of the 
logs cut in 187 mills. It’s taken us years to get 
this knowledge. It’s our most valuable asset. 
It’s your—this knowledge service— make use of it. 





We get what you want. 
“ASK ADVANCE” 


Advance Lumber Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINTGON 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s<ties 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











WILLIAM J. RYAN, president of the 
West Toledo Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and 
one of the most widely known and most popular 
lumbermen of the country, died very suddenly 
at his home in Toledo, on Sunday morning, 
March 1, following a slight attack of indiges- 
tion. He had been in apparently good health 
and arose on Sunday morning feeling as well as 
usual. He dropped dead while dressing. 

The death of William J. Ryan brought deep 
grief to a very large 
circle of friends in the 
lumber trade, for he was 
probably the best known 
and best beloved of lum- 
bermen in the central 
States. He was a great 








THE LATE 
WILLIAM J. RYAN 





believer in organization 
and codperation and in 
general ‘‘ get-together’? 
movements, which he 
thought would solve 
most of the problems of 
the trade. Therefore he 
was active in the work 
of his State association 
and served it long and 
well in various capaci- 
ties. He was also a regular attendant at meet- 
ings of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and frequently took a prominent 
part in its programs. Mr. Ryan was a genial, 
friendly, broadminded man always ready to help 
out in whatever activity promised to be an aid 
to the trade in which he was interested. 

William Ryan was born in Saginaw, Mich., 
April 11, 1861, and was therefore nearly 64 
years old. He was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Saginaw as partner in the firm of Brown 
& Ryan. About thirty years ago he went to 
Toledo and with the late John Hickey organized 
a Toledo lumber business which grew into the 
present West Toledo Lumber Co. He was active 
in that business until his death. He became 
prominent in Toledo business and financial 
circles and was greatly esteemed in that city. 
He was president of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers for three years, 1916, 
1917 and 1918. He was also one of the active 
members of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club, 
which some years ago honored him by a St. 
Patrick’s day dinner given for him. He was 
also a member of the Knights of Columbus. 


No one who ever attended a meeting of the 
Ohio association will ever forget William Ryan, 
for he was the outstanding figure at those con- 
ventions. Familiarly known as the ‘‘ Daddy of 
the Lumber Fraternity,’’ his inimitable wit and 
straight-from-the-shoulder manner of speaking 
won every listener. He frequently jumped into 
the breech when the convention seemed to be 
dragging and woke up his audience with a 
witty and sometimes stinging remark or a funny 
story or speech. He was something of a philoso- 
pher, a close observer of human nature, kindly, 
thoughtful, good natured and had no sympathy 
with a grouch or the chronic kicker. He be- 
lieved and talked thrift and home making and 
home owning and tried insofar as his influence 
lay, to inculcate principles of industry, love of 
home, honesty, economy and Americanism. Ohio 
lumbermen and many others will sadly miss his 
cheerful presence at future conventions. In a 
recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he 
said something which was typical of the man 
and helps somewhat in giving a picture of this 
lumberman who was above all a good friend. 
He was discussing the necessity of codpera- 
tion: ‘‘I am great for friendship,’’ he wrote, 
‘fas that is what rules thé world. There will 
be no money made in the retail lumber business 
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except where men meet and break bread to- 
gether, and do it often. What little success I 
have had in this business has been due to my 
being able to meet my competitor and to visit 
with him and talk over our mutual troubles and 
affairs. I find that when you go it alone and 
do not contribute to organized effort, both 
socially and in a business way, you do not meet 
with any success.’’ 

Mr. Ryan is survived by a widow, three sons; 
Arthur W., Harold and Gerald, and one daugh- 
ter, Genevieve. Funeral services were held on 
Wednesday in Cathedral Chapel in Toledo, 
with burial in Calvary Cemetery. 








ROBERT LAWSON AUBREY, for many years 
a leader in the lumber business of the Mononga- 
hela Valley, died at his home on Prospect Street, 
South Brownsville, Pa., on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 24. Mr. Aubrey’s health had failed rapidly 
since the death of his wife in September. In 
November he had an attack of pneumonia and 
his death was the result of that illness. Mr. 
Aubrey was born in South Brownsville in 1851 
and had lived there all of his life. His father, 
Thomas Aubrey, engaged in the lumber business 
there as a member of the firm of Aubrey, Crom- 
low & Coon, buying out his partners in 1883 
at which time Robert Lawson Aubrey was taken 
into the business. Upon the death of Thomas 
Aubrey in 1892 Robert bought the interests of 
the other heirs and had since conducted the 
business as R. L. Aubrey Lumber Co. Mr. Au- 
brey was active in politics in the earlier days 
and was noted as the builder of many of the 
homes and public buildings of Brownsville. He 
was a Mason and was master of the local lodge 
forty-one years ago. His son, Thomas A., has 
just become master of the same lodge and his 
father’s funeral will be the first during his term. 
Mr. Aubrey was a Knight Templar, a Scottish 
Rites Mason and a member of the Mystic Shrine. 
He was greatly beloved in his home city and 
was a noted raconteur of earlier local history, 
telling many a tale of the days after the Civil 
War when steamboats plied the Monongahela 
and Ohio rivers. Mr. Aubrey built many of the 
cabins for those steamboats. Two sons sur- 
vive him: Robert Lawson Aubrey, Jr., of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., and Thomas A. Aubrey, of 
Brownsville. He also leaves a brother, James 
M. Aubrey, of Cleveland, Ohio, and a grandson- 
Gerald Aubrey. 

. 





MICHAEL HUGH KELLEY, a pioneer in the 
lumber industry of the Northwest and prominent 
in it up to the end, died at his home in Du- 
luth, Minn., Feb. 25, after a short illness. He 
was 70 years old. Mr. Kelley had been interested 
in the lumber trade in Duluth and in Michigan 
since 1872, when he became connected with the 
Wright-Davis Co. When that company was re- 
organized in 1899 as the Wright-Blodgett Co., he 
became its general manager. He went to Minne- 
sota in 1880 and cruised through the timber- 
lands of the Wright-Blodgett Co. in the vicinity 
of Tower and Ely before the days of railroads in 
that section. Mr. Kelley was noted for his 
strength and endurance, and he held the re- 
markable record of having walked from the site 
of what is now Hibbing, Minn., to Duluth with- 
out sleeping. That famous trip was made in 
connection with the filing of a claim on some 
timber lands in the Hibbing section. At the 
time of his death Mr. Kelley was a stockholder 
in the Booth-Kelley Lumber Co., of Eugene, 
Ore., the Twin Falls Logging Co., of Portland: 
the Davis Land & Lumber Co., and the Hill- 
Davis Lumber Co., of Saginaw, Mich. He had 
friends in every lumber center of the country, 
it is said, and held interests in most of them. 





MRS. JEANIE WING PREISCH, wife of 
Maurice E. Preisch, a prominent member of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., lumber trade, died at the family 
home on Feb. 27 after a long illness. She had 
been a life-long resident of Buffalo and was 
active in social and church circles, having been 
a member of the First Congregational Church 
for many years. She was the daughter of Col. 
and Mrs. Charles Johnson Wing, and on her 
mother’s side was a lineal descendant of George 
Washington’s mother. Surviving are her hus- 
band, a son, Herbert E.; two daughters, Helen 
B. and Mrs. Horace R. Schroeder, and a brother, 
Horace Wing. 





PETER VREDENBURGH, SR., head of the 
Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Ill., and holder of extensive timber interests at 
Vredenburgh, Ala., died at Fort Myers, Fla., on 
Monday, March 2, after an illness of many 
weeks. Mr. Vredenburgh was 88 years old. His 
long life had been one of great activity and 
successful accomplishment. He went to Spring- 
field as a young man and entered the lumber 
business there, establishing the enterprise which 
has grown into the present large and flourish- 
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ing Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. His sons 
and grandsons entered the business as they 
grew old enough, and the family has become 
widely known as a “‘lumber family.’’ The Vre- 
denburgh Sawmill Co., at Vredenburgh, Ala., is 
another one of the successful enterprises which 
the veteran lumberman initiated. He was very 
highly regarded in Springfield, the development 
of which was in part due to his commercial 
genius and civic activities. His body was taken 
back to Springfield where the funeral was held. 
Many of the family were able to reach his 
bedside before his death, among them being 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Vredenburgh, Peter, jr., 
Thomas D. II, Abbie Vredenburgh McQuitty, 
Bess Vredenburgh Merrick and Clifford Merrick. 


GEORGE NEWELL COMFORT, JR., eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George N. Comfort, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on Feb. 25 at Tucson, 
Ariz., following a brief illness. George, junior, 
was about 16 years old and was born in Cleve- 
land. He attended Shaker High School, was 
prominent in athletics while there and was popu- 
lar among his classmates. His father, George N. 
Comfort, is president of the George N. Comfort 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland. His boy was a par- 
ticularly bright and charming youngster whom 
everybody liked and his death is especially sad. 
Several years ago when he was about ten years 
old he achieved considerable fame by a heroic 
rescue of his smaller brother, William, who 
came near to drowning in deep water at Long 
Lake, Alpena, Mich. The funeral was held on 
Tuesday, March 3, at the family residence. 


JOHN W. DICKSON, president of the Valley 
Log Loading Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and one 
of the foremost hardwood manufacturers of the 
South. died late on Tuesday evening, March 3, 
at his residence in Memphis. He was 73 years 
old. He had been ill for the last three months 
and his death was not unexpected. Mr. Dickson 
was born in Dayton, Ohio, and went to Memphis 
thirty years ago. He entered the hardwood busi- 
ness there, first as an employee and later or- 











THE LATE JOHN W. DICKSON 


ganized the firm of John W. Dickson & Co., 
which was successfully conducted until its liqui- 
dation about two months ago. It was in 1909 
that Mr. Dickson organized the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co., which concern he headed until his 
death. That company had contracts for the 
loading of logs along the right-of-way of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad and also a 
branch of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. <A 
widow and one niece are the only survivors. Mr. 
Dickson was a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis and a director of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which he served 
aS vice president for one term. He was also a 
member of the Colonial Country Club, Tennessee 
Club and the Masonic lodge. Funeral services 
were held at the home in Memphis on Thursday 
with burial in Forest Hill Cemetery. The Lum- 
bermen’s Club which was in session on Thurs- 
day adjourned the meeting to attend the funeral 
In a body. 





EX-SENATOR WILLIAM A. CLARK, of 
Montana, died at the age of 86 at his home in 
New York City on Monday night, March 2, of 
Pneumonia. Mr. Clark was famous in the min- 
ing world and in politics, but he also held a 
prominent place in the lumber industry as head 
of the great Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
which owns one of the most notable lumbering 
Operations in the West, that at Bonner, Mont., 
ta wich Kenneth Ross is the manager. Mr. 
: rk had a spectacular career, rising from a 
a school teacher to senator and one of the 
t Chest men in the country, and always being 
jn center of some hard-fought battle in either 
i € political or financial world. It is said that 
ey — he refused a cash offer from the 
“a of $50,000,000 for his mining prop- 


Building Activity Revives in Mexico 

BROWNSVILLE, TEX., March 2.—Reports of a 
revival of building activity in Mexico since the 
election of President Plutarco Elias Galles have 
been brought here by Louis Brulay, a represen- 
tative of American farm implement manufac- 
turers, who has just completed an 18,000-mile 
trip through the southern republic investigating 
business conditions. According to Mr. Brulay, 
lumber and material yards over the entire coun- 
try are being restocked with shipments coming, 
for the most part, from the United States, and 
many new homes and business buildings are be- 
ing erected in all of the larger cities. 

There will be large purchases of American 
farm equipment by Mexican planters during the 
next few years, Mr. Brulay believes, because 
improved agricultural methods are being intro- 
duced under the direction of the new president 
and the Government is turning its attention to 
irrigation. Many new ore reduction mills are 
being constructed and large quantities of min- 
ing machinery and equipment are being brought 
in from the United States. 

President Calles, who before election was re- 
garded as a radical and near communist, has 
indicated by his official acts that he recognizes 
the necessity of capital, and has taken steps 
to rid the country of soviet ideas. He is looked 
upon as a man of remarkable executive ability. 
Mr. Brulay also found that the people are con- 
tented and seem to have settled down to a long 
era of prosperity and tranquility. Business 
conditions appear to be better in Mexico than 
for many years. 


Timber Resources of Texas 


AustTIN, TEx., March 3.—In a plea for legisla- 
tion which will protect the forests of Texas, 
W. Goodrich Jones presents some interesting 
information in regard to the past and present 
timber resources of the State. He says, in part: 


Texas was once the best wooded of all the 
States, and that only about a generation ago, hav- 
ing some 25,000,000 acres in woodlands. Of this 
wonderful forest area, some 14,000,000 acres were 
in pine, longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly. Some 
twelve counties furnished most of the longleaf 
pine, to-wit: San Augustine, Newton, Jasper, 
Tyler, Polk, Angelina, ‘Trinity, San Jacinto, 
Hardin, Montgomery, Liberty, Walker. Some 
twenty-eight more counties are pine _ bearing, 
mostly in shortleaf, which resembles the true long- 
leaf pine, but grows in richer soil. 

The shortleaf pine district is mostly to the 
north of Angelina County. It shows a fairly good 
grade of soil, and good crops can be growu with 
fertilizers. Of course there are no fixed division 
lines for these various pines, much shortleaf com- 
ing up in the longleaf section. 


Future Supply Lies in Shortleaf Pine 


Our future lumber supply lies with the shortleaf 
pine, which grows rapidly, logs being fit to saw 
in twenty-five to forty years. Longleaf can grow 
logs in about sixty years, provided fires and hogs 
are kept out of the young growth for the first ten 
years. Many are of the opinion that hogs are as 
fatal to the longleaf seedlings as fires. The hogs 
dig down to the sweet taproot and destroy the 
little trees. Fire damage comes from the burning 
of the tall wire or sage grass. 

A protected forest should start with some three 
thousand seedling trees to the acre, thinning them 
down to a few hundred for the final stand. After 
ten years, if the tree has had a vigorous growth, 
it can generally outlive fires, but is apt to be 
stunted by their frequency. 

Our State and national governments now match 
dollar for dollar in fire protection, under the super- 
vision of our State department of forestry. Some 
twenty-eight patrolmen and three inspectors are 
employed, but each man’s territory is entirely too 
large for effective work. We have over 6,000,000 
acres under fire patrol, and should have one hun- 
— and fifty men on the job in dry years like 

8. 

The last year was most disastrous to the young 
pine, and Texas has been set back ten years in its 
pine regrowth. The cost to the State for a proper 
fire patrol would be about one-two hundredth of 
the annual freight bill that must soon be paid for 
Oregon lumber. 

If we could obtain 100 percent fire protection 
for, say, ten years, Texas would have no refor- 
estation problem to solve. 


Forest Renewal Problem Up to State 


It will take 6,000,000 acres in continuous forest 
production to supply our future needs, even sup- 
posing that there will be no increase in population. 
The problem of forest renewal on our present 
5,000,000 acres of idle and unproductive land is 
now up to the State and not the individual. Some 
twenty-five States have found this out and are 
growing large areas in State forests. 

Texas is nature’s chosen arboretum; the Texas 
pine was once famous all over the world. Many 


sections of east Texas have reverted back to tim- 
ber, and the “old field pine’ furnishes a remark- 
able specimen of quick regrowth. About 1,500,000 
acres of virgin pine are still standing, now being 
cut at the rate of some 200,000 acres per annum. 
The feverish haste to get all the trees compares 
with the way we get all the oil. 

About 2,000,000 acres have come up in a second 
growth, much of it knotty, fire scathed and second- 
class lumber. Most of this second growth lies in 
the counties north of Angelina and is in the hands 
of farmers as woodlots. 

The future hope for Texas lumber lies with the 
tree-growing farmer. The lumberman as a rule 
owns very little woodland, he having bought 
stumpage. The largest owner of timber land in 
Texas is the Houston Oil Co., with some 800,000 
acres to its credit. 
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We Offer Long Term 
FINANCING 


to lumbermen and loggers in the 
Pacific States and British Columbia, 
and are prepared to purchase out- 
right, timber bond issues in amounts 
of $150,000 and upward. 


Write our nearest office. 


CARSTENS&EARLES, 
| NCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Established 1891 








SEATTLE 
















H. B. Hewes, J. W. McWilliams 
President R. H. Downman 
W.T. Virgin, 
Vico vaident 












High Altitude 


California White Pine 


BOX, SHOP AND CLEARS 


Try us next time. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, 
CAL. 


Soft and Light 







C. D. Terwilliger. 
Sec.-Treas. 


Gen. Mgr 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


We cut ’em to size required by architects, 
engineers, railroads or industrial plants. 


Also SHORT CEILING, SHORT SIDING, 
PORCH RAIL and GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Now is a good time to try our Mixed Car 
Service in anything you require in 


FIR — HEMLOCK — CEDAR 


John D. Collins white Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Seth Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


F. E. Walker, 
Asst.Sec.@ Treas. 
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Hemlock 
Bevel 
Siding 
Quick shipments of 2x4 and %x6 
No. 2 Clear and Better West Coast 


Hemlock Bevel Siding in straight 
cars or mixed with Douglas Fir and 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


from 


“The Lumber Capital of America” 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - : WASHINGTON 














Branch Offices and Salesmen: 
S.B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


G.A. Jones, 706 LumberExchange,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P O. Box 1187 Fargo, No. Dakota 


O.G. Valentine, P.O. Box 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. G. Grabow, 1035 N. Topeka St., Wichita, Kansas 











WE can save 


you money on Pac- 
ific Lumber Spec- 


R. R. Material 
Factory Stock 
Red Cedar Poles 


Fir Piling ialties, Let us prove 
Garage Doors it on a trial order. 
P. O. Cedar ‘ 
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Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


Saves Time— Saves Work 


This is one of the most practical books 
ever published. Thousands of copies 
have been sold and companies who have 
used them reorder time and again. 

The pages are indexed so that inventory 


can be taken quickly and accurately. 
The count is so arranged in the proper 
space that any errors are quickly 


checked. The book is 8%x3% inches and 
has a heavy manila cover with a stiff 
eardboard back. POSTPAID. 


1 Copy, $1.50-4 Copies, $5.00-10 Copies, $10.00 
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American Lumberman 3 
Pan So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Sash 
St. Paul 


the Minneapolis- 
their energies to 
providing estimates for contemplated construction 


and door producers in 
territory are bending 


throughout the territory. Actual orders were light 
in the last week, but positive evidence that busi- 
ness is just ahead is indicated by demands on the 
estimating departments. Much repair and remodel- 
ing work is to be done in the rural districts, the 
inquiries indicate. In the cities there is no ques- 
tion that small home construction will be large, 
and this will keep the sash and door mills’ business 
lively throughout the summer. Prices of the mills’ 
products are holding to the new schedule an- 
nounced a few weeks ago. Retailers still are hold- 
ing off awaiting the coming of spring. 

Reports from Omaha, Neb., are to the effect 
that sash and doors still continue to sell best 
in the bigger towns, quite a volume being used 
for finishing up residences started late in the 
fall. There is some demand for grades to be used 
on bigger buildings, but this is scattered as yet. 
Country dealers are ordering practically nothing 
except for immediate disposal. 

A very good volume of figuring is reported by 
plants in Kansas City, Mo., and outside plants also 
are reporting an increase in demand. Bad weather 
has been holding down the demand for standard 


patterns in the country. but there is a fair local 
demand, 
While weather conditions are unfavorable, mills 


in Columbus, Ohio, are generally busy. Concerns 
producing doors and sash are especially active 
making stock goods for the spring building season. 
Orders are good, as all indications point to an 
active building season when spring opens. There 
is a good deal of figuring on new work, mostly 
dwellings and appartments. Prices are firm at 
former levels. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been much affected by the weather during the 
past week. Severe temperatures have modified 
the views of many builders who were of the opinion 
that spring was at hand. The outlook is for im- 
provement at an early date, and many plans are 
being filed. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade have not been called upon to supply 
stocks on the scale that was expected to develop. 


It can not be said, however, that dullness pre- 
vails, but a measure of backwardness is to be 
noted, and views as to the more immediate fu- 
ture are perhaps less one-sided than they were, in so 
far as they may be said to have taken definite form. 
Expectations of a positive revival are now based on 
improvement in the weather, which will enable 
builders to proceed with operations more regularly, 
The extent of construction work this spring is 
rather problematical, since the improved property 
coming into the market now is far larger than at 
any time in years. Competition among sash and 
door men continues rather keen, and the prices 
obtained are not always such as to yield accept- 
able margins of profit. 


Glass Market Review 
The Glass Worker reviews the market situation 
as follows: 


“While there has been a slackening in the urg- 
ency of demand for window glass, the market for 
other forms of building glass is being maintained 
and February saw marked improvement. The po- 
tential market in the next few months is looked 
upon as exceptionally good and manufacturers ap- 
pear to be preparing for it by placing more fac- 
tories in operation and in making repairs. 

“Compared with the final weeks of January, 
there has been a decline in the market for window 
glass, but compared with the corresponding period 
of 1924 and also with the final months of last 
year, the market is good. January was an excep- 
tional month and while the February total prob- 
ably will be less, the second month of 1925 was an 
excellent one when compared with the average 
for the last two yeras. There has been no lessen- 
ing in the nature of requirements from jobbers and 
sash manufacturers, as all buyers continue to in- 
sist on shipments being made as promptly as 
possible. 

“Shipment of window glass, with the possible 
exception of flat drawn glass, is fairly satisfactory. 
The supply and production of flat drawn glass in 
window glass thicknesses is below the current de- 
mand. There continues to be a big output of 
heavy glass from the sheet machine plants. It is 
not improbable that another factory will be added 
to the production list soon.” 


A Cost Finding System for Planing Mills 


An outline of a cost finding system prepared for 
the Millwork Institute of California by A. W. 
Bernhauer, of the Fresno Planing Mill Co., Fresno, 
Calif., one of the State’s leading advocates of 
accurate cost accounting for millwork producers, 
is presented herewith: 


In order to operate any planing mill, large or 
small, it is absolutely necessary to have some 
method of determining costs, or to rely upon the 
knowledge of some other operator. 

I am thoroughly sold on the idea of maintaining 
a cost department in plants where the volume 
justifies the expense, but am also firmly convinced 
that a great many smaller operators are not keep- 
ing costs today, as they are laboring under the 
delusion that it is too complicated a matter for 
them to handle. 

I would like to show the small operator that it 
is just as essential for him to know his cost as it 
is for the large mill owner. Guessing at costs is 
ruinous to everyone, and the small operator sets 
the price for the larger one. Therefore, we should 
all be interested in this program. If you have to 
take a job below cost you should know it and be 
sure that you have a very good reason for accepting 
business of this character. If you guess too high 
you cheat yourself out of desirable business. 

This fact is demonstrated every day. A mill 
that has a cost system submits a bid on the job 
and is considerably below its competitor who has 
no cost system. The competitor immediately says 
that the job was taken at a loss, when he really 
has no grounds for making such a statement, and 
after the job is finished the operator with the 
cost system finds that the same was entirely satis- 
factory. Unless you ene | know your cost 
you are never justified in criticizing the other 
fellow’s' price. 

Your estimate on a job should represent the en- 
tire cost plus a definite, predetermined profit, and 
at the completion of the job you should be able 
to determine whether or not you have made the 
profit that you figured on. The five items that 
make up total costs are: 

Raw material, direct labor, factory burden, gen- 
eral overhead and drayage. 


All of these factors may be determined by a 


simple cost system that does not require any 
additional office help to operate, but may be handled 
by the usual office force during their spare time. 
All of the information necessary to compute costs 
can be obtained from your ledger accounts and all 
you need is a simple system to determine the 
amount of direct labor put in on the various jobs, 
which will enable you to definitely establish the 
cost on any given article quickly and accurately. 


In order that we may have the various items 
that make up costs clearly before us, I will set 
them forth: 

1. Raw materials—including original cost of 
material, freight, hauling, storing and bringing 
into plant. 

2. Direct labor—including wages, loss of time 
and wages of foreman (see overhead). : 

3. Factory burden—inecluding salary of mill- 
wright and repair machinery, light and power, 
belting, oil, miscellaneous manufacturing supplies 
and depreciation of machinery. 

4. General overhead—including salaries of ex- 
ecutives and office employees, night watchman, pro- 
rata of foreman’s time. 

Office expense—including printing, stationery, 
taxes, advertising, rent, insurance, interest, upkeep 
of autos for office use. 

Selling expense—including salesmen ete. 

Shipping expense—including shipping clerk’s 
salary and supplies for shipping room, 


Building depreciation and reserve for bad debts. 


5. Drayage—including wages of truck drivers, 
gas, oil, repairs of trucks, depreciation of trucks. 
Note—tTruck drivers, trucks etc., taken care of 
under drayage. 

In order to simplify the work of computing costs 
in our plant, we have reduced the factory burden 
to the cost per h.p. per hour, allowing for the 
time that the machines are not in use, as deter- 
mined by our experience records, which will av- 
erage about 50 percent of the time. 

In other words, if it requires a 30 h.p. motor 
to operate a certain machine, we take the unit 
cost per h.p. per hour x 30, which will give us 
the cost of operating this machine without the 
operator or general overhead expense. The general 
overhead expense is reduced in a like manner to 
the cost per man hour. 

Our records show the total average amount of 
overhead expense as covered by the above schedule 
for one year, also the total number of man hours 
per year, and by dividing the total overhead ex- 
pense by the number of man hours, the cost per 
man hour is obtained. 

This system varies from other cost systems in 
one particular only. Namely, that the commercial 
burden is applied on man hours and not on 4 
percentage basis of the sales, as is usually the 
case. I believe that this is a distinct advantage, 


as in applying overheads on a percentage basis @ 
job made of expensive wood, but requiring not 
much more labor, would carry a very heavy over- 
head, while if the same work was computed on & 
per hour basis, the job would carry its just share 
of overhead, as shown by the time sheets. 
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Locomotive for Western Logging 


Locomotives built by the Vulcan Iron Works, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have for a great many years 
been used to advantage in southern and eastern 
logging operations. Realizing that different con- 
ditions of service obtain in the Pacific Northwest, 
the Vulcan Iron Works recently sent one of its 
engineers to the Coast to make a special survey 
of the needs of western lumber concerns, with 
particular reference to logging locomotives. Work- 
ing in conjunction with R. L. Balzer, manager of 
the Clyde Equipment Co., of Portland, Ore., North- 
west representative of the Vulcan Iron Works, an 
entirely new design of locomotive has been devel- 
oped especially suited to meet western logging re- 
quirements. 

This engine, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is of the six-coupled saddle tank type with 
two-wheel leading and two-wheel trailing trucks, 
designated by the builder as its class M-S, 2-6-2. 
The cylinders are 17x24-inch, of the piston valve 
type, with Walschaert valve motion. In service 
order the locomotive weighs 160,000 pounds, the 
weight on drivers being 126,000 pounds. It has a 
rated tractive force of 26,800 pounds. The driv- 
ing wheelbase is 10 feet, with an over-all wheel- 
base of 26 feet 2 inches. The driving wheels are 
44 inches in diameter, with rolled steel tires on 
cast iron centers. The guides are the double bar, 
with cross heads of cast steel, “Rhode Island” 
type. The main rods are fluted section with solid 








pacity, together with modern features of design, 
construction, equipment, and many over-sized de- 
tails, should readily commend itself to lumber 
concerns requiring a powerful and flexible logging 
locomotive which guarantees long and continuous 
satisfactory service under most severe operating 
conditions. 

The locomotive illustrated and described is now 
being delivered to the Clyde Equipment Co. at 
Portland, Ore., and will be available for inspection 
and immediate delivery early in March at its Sev- 
enteenth and Thurman Street yards. 
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Hogged Fuel Reduces Coal Cost 


The utilization of wood refuse for fuel in lum- 
ber manufacturing and woodworking plants has 
been instrumental in considerably reducing the 
annual consumption of coal and resulted in savings 
in other directions. Such economies are brought 
about through the installation of hogs which re- 
duce slabs, veneer scrap and other waste wood for 
boiler feed. 

The Williams patented ‘‘No-Nife’ hog, manu- 
factured by the Williams Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is employed quite 
extensively for cutting up wood refuse for fuel, 
and the experiences of some users of the Williams 
equipment testify to its value. For instance, the 
American Plywood Corporation, of New London, 
Wis., uses one to make fuel to generate 300 horse- 
power, and states “it would take $7,000 to $10,000 
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Vulcan locomotive especially designed for western logging operations 


front ends and strap back ends. ‘The parallel or 
side rods have solid ends with bronze bushings 
pressed in. The trucks are of the radial equal- 
ized swing link type, with rolled steel tired truck 
wheels 26 inches in diameter. 

The boiler is of unusually large proportions, be- 
ing of the cylindrical radial stay type, built for 
carrying a safe working pressure of 200 pounds. 
It has flexible stay bolts in breaking zone and is 
arranged and equipped to burn crude oil fuel. 

The cab is of steel construction, wood lined and 
fully equipped, with entrance at either side. 

Water is carried in saddle tank over boiler, ca- 
pacity being 1,800 gallons. An oil tank of 775- 
gallon capacity is located at rear of cab over trail- 
ing truck. The oi} burning system is of the Von 
Boden-Ingles type suitable for California oils. 

The brake is controlled from the cab by Westing- 
house Schedule No. 6 E-T equipment, with one 
8¥%-inch cross compound pump located on the left 
side of smokebox. American Brake Co. founda- 
tion rigging is provided. 

Sand is carried in two extra size boxes on top 
of the tank and provided with both hand and air 
operated rigging. ‘The electric headlights are of 
the Buda-Ross type. 

The safe limiting conditions for which this loco- 
motive is designed to operate are 35-degree curves, 
8 percent grades, and 70-pound rail. The over- 
all height is 14 feet to top of stack, 10 feet wide 
over bumpers, with a total over-all length of 32 
feet 3 inches. - 

The locomotive conforms in every way to the 
latest A. S. M. BE. Boiler Code, as well as I. C. C. 
Tequirements for safety appliances, and embodies a 
Number of special features peculiar to Northwest 
logging conditions. Its unusual weight, high trac- 
tive power, and exceptionally large steaming ca- 


worth of coal annually to do this.’”’” The Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich, cut 
handling costs 66 percent through the use of the 
“No-Nife’ hog, and obtains greater fuel value 
from refuse and has reduced its annual coal bill 
approximately $2,100. B. C. Jarrell & Co., of 
Humboldt, Tenn., save one fireman’s wages, and 
one man now keeps steam pressure better than 
two previously ; all accomplished by shredding wood 
refuse to chips which can be conveyed by blower 
to boiler room, the chips being fired easier and 
giving better fuel value than other combustible 
material. 

An illustrated leaflet recently issued by the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. shows 
how the ‘“No-Nife’” hog cuts the wood by impact— 
how loosely swinging hammers with abrupt sharp 
edges like cold chisels are revolved at two miles 
a minute and cut by their speed. 


Bulletin Describes Flexible Coupling 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of heavy duty oil engines, couplings, gears and 
castings, has just issued its bulletin No. 35 de- 
scribing the Falk-Bibby flexible coupling, which 
was invented by James Bibby and is manufactured 
by the Wellman-Bibby Co. (Ltd.). According to 
the bulletin, the Falk Corporation has acquired the 
exclusive manufacturing rights in the United States 
under the Bibby patents and has equipped its plant 
with special machinery for manufacturing these 
couplings. The bulletin explains the construction 
of the coupling, enumerates some of its superior 
features and describes the method for determining 
the correct size of coupling to be used. It isa 
handsome leaflet, done in black and buff and carry- 
ing several working drawings. 
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California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Write or wire. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


— INC.— 
16 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Blidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 








In San Francisco ~ 


IGHT in the heart of the new 
business center, Eighth and 
Market Streets. Accessible to 
every transportation point and 
most convenient to business and 
financial districts. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M.Linnard Ernest Drury 


Lessee Manager 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have ¢ 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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Willapa Laseiities Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 

Chicago Representative 


L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., 514 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
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MICKLE 


Service Lumber Co. 


Lumber Specialists 
Rail and Cargo 
DOUGLAS FIR 
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411-417 Yeon Building, 
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Long Joist Our timber is especially 
Long suited for cutting the items 
Dimension shown opposite. Planing 

mill facilities. 

Timbers — SALES AGENTS — 

Plank Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Company 





TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Principles of 


Handling Woodlands 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


Tells how to manage timber properties along the 
most profitable lines. Valuable to timber owners 
or managers. A very practical book, worth many 
times its cost to the man who wants a guide te 
reaping highest profits in timber management. 


Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LUCE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 2.—Bad weather has prevented dealers 
from making deliveries, and they are slow in re- 
plenishing. Railroad business is fairly good. 
Prices are steady, with little cutting reported. 
Dry stocks are not heavy in any section, especially 
in upper grades. F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., reports good factory buying. 
M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., reports a good demand for hardwoods. The 
Imperial Lumber Co. is having a steady demand. 

Southern pine is holding up fairly well, despite 
weakness in certain items. Retailers are playing 
close to shore, as they have been unable to move 
stocks already sold. 

L. B. Huddleson, former Cleveland representa- 
tive of the Seattle Cedar Corporation, has moved 
to Columbus to open an office for handling the 
product of the B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.), of Lum- 
berton, B. C. 


LANSING, MICH. 


March 2.—Colder weather hampers outdoor con- 
struction work. Dealers report their stocks hold- 
ing up, except in southern pine, which is very 
scarce. Prices remain steady. 

Lumber companies of Ann ‘Arbor, Mich., this 
week humorously reported a $400 business from 
the making of paddles as the by-product of fra- 
ternity initiations at the University of Michigan. 
The goat-riding season at the university is on, and 
part of the duties of frat initiates is to furnish 
the paddles for their own punishment later on. 
Estimates of lumber companies is that lumber for 
more than 800 such paddles has been furnished 
during the last two weeks. .The average price of 
wood for a paddle is 50 cents. 

Gleaners have fitted up a fleet of barges with 
which they will comb the beds of rivers around 
Manistee, Mich., formerly used for floating logs. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 2.—There is a fair demand for the best 
grades of hardwoods and prices have about held 
their own. Few logs are coming in from the 
South, due to bad weather, but quite a number are 
arriving from southern Indiana points and while 
the quality of the logs is very good, prices are 
rather high. Reports from the smaller towns are 
that retail stocks are below normal, and dealers 
as a rule are only buying sparingly. Collections 
are holding their own very well. The wood con- 
suming plants in Evansville are being operated 
steadily. Furniture manufacturers say that the 
first six months of 1925 should show a big im- 
provement over the corresponding months of last 
year. Box manufacturers are busy and have been 
buying fairly liberally during the last week or two. 
Railroads are buying some material. Plow manu- 
facturers say trade is a great deal better than at 
this time last year. Veneer munfacturers are well 
pleased with the outlook. 

Frank Donnell, of the Evansville Band Mill Co., 
and president of the Indiana Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who returned a few days ago 
from a business trip to Indianapolis, says he found 
business gradually getting better and he believes 
that spring and summer trade will show an im- 
provement over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club will be held at the Vendome 
Hotel on Tuesday, March 10. A business men’s 
luncheon will be followed by the discussion of busi- 
ness matters. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 2.—Hardwood sales continue at low ebb, 
with shipments still heavy. It has taken prac- 
tically all of February, however, to clean-up on 
sales made in December and early in the year, 
so shipments have held up wonderfully well. There 
has been plenty of hand-to-mouth buying, and the 
movement is fair and the total volume, many say, 
will probably be surprising. Stocks are ample to 
take care of a good demand for some time, except 
those of red gum, which has been in such unusual 
demand for many menths. Buyers are having a 
hard time getting what they want in red gum, and 
it commands considerably better prices than other 
species. Price changes have not been general. It 
is true that some ‘distressed’ stocks have been 
sold, and an occasional order comes through at a 
reduced price, but most manufacturers seem cer- 
tain of the future and are holding to the quota- 
tions of early January. Consumers waiting for 
lower prices are having a hard time finding lum- 





ber to their liking. The export demand continues 
fair. Shipments are good and foreign buyers in 
the market predict a much better demand in the 
near future. 

A little cold snap has stopped rains temporarily, 
but the ground is exceedingly wet, and with the 
Mississippi and its tributaries rising daily there 
is no hope of getting out any logs for several 
months. Production will be hindered consider- 
ably a little later, although all mills are now 
running and have exceedingly good supplies of 


logs. 
: DETROIT, MICH. 


March 3.—The wholesale market in softwoods 
has shown numerous weak spots, due to a decline 
in buying by retail yards, caused by unfavorable 
weather. Retailers are strongly inclined toward 
bargain offerings and there is a large volume of 
transit car offerings. Purchases of hardwoods are 
not showing any increase. Buying by automobile 
plants is centered largely on oak and maple, with 
a somewhat stronger call for gum and elm. There 
are few inquiries for ash. Officials of a large body 
building organization representing a recent merger 
of four of the larger companies have announced 
that they are planning to utilize hardwood com- 
mitments approximating six million feet within 
the next thirty days, when additional purchases 
are contemplated on a much larger scale. 

The Detroit Suburban Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation is planning to hold a muskrat supper during 
the latter part of this month. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 2.—Demand has not been quite as keen 
for the last ten days as it was earlier. The market 
is very firm. There has been a little softness in 
sap gum, but oak, poplar and other woods are hold- 
ing up quite well. Demand continues scattered. 
Louisville prices, inch stocks: Kentucky and Indi- 
ana quartered white oak, FAS, $145@150; com- 
mon, $80; quartered red, $125 and $75: plain 
white, $105 and $65; plain red, $95 and $62. 
Southern oak, quartered white, $130 and $75; 
quartered red, $100 and $65; plain white, $90 and 
$62; plain red, $87 and $60. Poplar, FAS, $105; 
selects, $75; common, $50. Quartered red gum, 
$85 and $62: plain red, $82 and $60; quartered 
sap, $63 and $50; plain sap, $55 and $37. Walnut, 
FAS, $220; selects, $155; common, $110; No. 2 
common, $50. Chestnut, $105 and $57. Ash, $100 
and $60. Basswood, $90 and $60. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


March 2.—A return of bleak, wintry weather, 
with near-zero temperatures this week, put the 
brakes.on construction. The furniture and auto 
body factories demand continued brisk, however. 
Gumwood prices showed a tendency to weaken. 
The shortage of southern pine stocks kept the 
market stiff. Hardwoods held steady and demand 
was good. In general, lumber orders and inquiries 
were a bit slower. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 3.—Replacement orders from the furni- 
ture and allied factories featured the bookings in 
the Milwaukee lumber market last week. The 
orders were small. No buying is being done for 
future needs, and the market is dull. Prices on 
all desirable grades are firm, with an upward 
tendency where shortages are expected. Northern 
birch, maple and elm and southern ash, of the 
hardwoods, are moving best. Retailers’ inquiries 
and orders are increasing steadily. The trend of 
the former indicates that northern softwoods, par- 
ticularly hemlock, will be more popular than in 
many former years. Quotations for many common 
building items are already considerably firmer, and 
concessions formerly offered are now being with- 
drawn. 

Frank L. Zaug, head of the American Plywood 
Corporation, New London, Wis., reports that his 
firm is paying more for logs this year than ever 
before, but that sufficient supplies have not been 
available, and that the company still lacks much of 
its new season’s needs. Mr. Zaug expressed the 
belief that logging had been materially reduced 
in the Northwest this year. 

“A Day in a Lumber Office,” the playlet written 
by Benjamin F. Springer and presented at the 
Wisconsin lumbermen’s convention by himself and 
associates at the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, was repeated before the Rotary Club this 
week. 

Reports that Henry'Ford was interested in the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. timber holdings and 
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sawmills of Rice Lake, Loretta and Park Falls, 
Wis., are unfounded, according to announcement 
by Hines company officials. 

Otto E. Lay of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., 
Kewaskum, Wis., ex-president and former director 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
has gone on a trip to New Orleans. 

Don Murray, of Harmansville, Mich., has taken 
over the management of the Roddis Lumber Co. 
interests at Park Falls, Wis., succeeding Joseph 
Davies, who recently resigned to enter the lumber 
pusiness in Glidden, Wis. 

A. C. Wilson, until recently of Salem, Ore., 
has been appointed manager of the Heddles Lum- 
per Co. yard at Stoughton, Wis. 

E. J. Young, Madison, Wis., has purchased 
Picnic Point, a peninsula jutting into Lake Men- 
dota close by the University of Wisconsin campus, 
and is reported to be planning the erection of a 
home. 

The arrival of Miss Myra Jean Middleton, 9 
pounds, on Feb, 23, has been announced by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Middleton, of Ripon, Wis. Mr. 
Middleton is head of the Middleton Lumber & Fuel 


| SOPERTON, WIS. 


Co 

March 3.—-A minimum temperature of 17 below 
yero today, to the accompaniment of a stiff north- 
west wind, have improved the outlook for logging. 
Sawing crews have been laid off by many jobbers, 
and future efforts will be devoted almost exclu- 
sively to cleaning up the logs now in the woods. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 2.—The lumber companies are taking the 
usual amount of logs this winter. The Sagola 
(Mich.) mill of the Sawyer Goodman Co. is work- 
ing night and day. It is reported that the cut of 
pulpwood this year is above the average, most of 
this material going to Quinnesec, Mich., where 
it is switched to the Kimberly-Clark mill at Nia- 
gara, Wis. 

Reports from Crystal Falls, Mich., indicate that 
the railroad movement of logs was in full swing 
last month, and while the movement was later than 
usual in reaching the peak, it is steadier than in 
the two preceding seasons. One thing that pre- 
vented congestion was the absence of log shipments 
to the Iron Mountain (Mich.) plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. The Ford plant at L’Anse, Mich., is 
taking much timber that formerly went to Iron 
Mountain. While the movement of logs to Iron 
Mountain has diminished, lumber shipments from 
Champion to Iron Mountain have increased to 
about thirty cars a day. The lumber is direct 
from the saw, cut wtih the wane on and is run 
through the mills as soon as it reaches Iron Moun- 
tain. 

A new industry has been started at Oconto, Wis.. 
this being the Swason Toy Block Co., manufacturer 
of porch and lawn swings and other wood spe- 
cialties. 

The Deadhead Pickers’ Club held its annual meet- 
ing recently in Oconto, and elected the following 
officers: President, Horace Herald; vice presi- 
dent, David Bostedt ; secretary, Sherman Schemon- 
ack; treasurer, Frank Topel; trustees, Charles 
Hanson and Joseph Gordan. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 3.—The thirty-ninth annual meeting and 
election of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange will be 
held at the Hotel Statler on March 13. A nominat- 
ing committee consisting of Harry L. Abbott, 
chairman ; James B. Wall and Elmer J. Sturm will 
choose directors, from whom the officers are to be 
elected. Prior to the meeting a dinner will be 
given to the exchange members by retiring-Presi- 
dent Ganson Depew. 

Some of the mills owned by Buffalonians are 
finding the logging season a very fine one. A large 
cut of logs will be put into the water this winter, 
especially in the Georgian Bay district, and the 
mills will start up as soon as the streams are open 
to bring the logs down to them. A few mills have 
logs on hand and will bring in a moderate supply 
early by tugs, before the drives start. 

The annual report of William Livingstone, presi- 
dent of the Lake Carriers’ Association, states that 
during 1924 twenty steamers with capacity of 
99.000 tons were added to the lake fleet, while 
eighteen vessels were shipwrecked, sold or aban- 
— during the year, their capacity being 45,000 
ons. 

The representation of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. in this territory, which was held by the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., has been taken over by two 
former employees, George A. Schram and E. W. 
Farrington. 

‘ John Luntz, jr., of the Greenleaf Johnson & 
“on Lumber Co., Baltimore, was a visitor here 
last week, 

Arthur J. Yeager, son of Orson E. Yeager, and 
Connected with the sales staff of the Yeager Lum- 


ber Co., has been ill at his home for the last seven 
weeks. At one time his condition was critical, 
but he is now improving. He is suffering from an 
attack of sciatica. , 

Ralph Bond, representative of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and his brother, 
Benjamin Bond, who is with the Bathurst (N. B.), 
Lumber Co., were at the McLean office here last 


week. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 5.—Further loss in demand for hardwoods 
was noticeable last week. Naturally, near zero 
weather had much to do with this. Prices seem a 
little softer and there is an apparent effort to 
force business, not sufficiently marked to have a 
disastrous effect on prices. Furniture factories 
are extremely cautious in their purchases. Orders 
are plentiful, but in some instanees instructions 
have been received to hold up deliveries. Stocks 
generally at the furniture factories are in fair 
shape and only such stocks will be purchased as 
must be had immediately. Cold weather has cur- 
tailed buying on the part of the railroads and 
utilities. A few inquiries are being received from 
retailers, but actual buying is small. Most dealers 
are well supplied. Local jobbers say a good volume 
of export business is maintaining prices satisfac- 


torily. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


March 3.—Local manufacturers of hardwood 
report no change in market conditions the last 
week. Hardwood lumbermen are more concerned 
over log supply, to keep mills operating, than 
over the market conditions. The wet weather has 
curtailed the supply, and production is bound to 
slow up. Stocks are not up to normal at present. 
Gum items, red and sap, continue to lead demand, 
and poplar has improved. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


March 8.—Business in lumber continues quiet, 
although the price situation is unchanged. Cold 
weather is holding off building projects, and the 
quiet period will probably continue until the pres- 
ent cold weather has passed. Flooring plants are 
running part capacity, and there is little demand 
for flooring grades. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


March 3.—At the outset of March the demand 
for hardwood was a little better than it had been 
for a time, but the market is regarded as being 
quiet. Sound wormy chestnut, however, is in a 
better position than some other hardwoods, de- 
mand for it being firm and prices fairly strong. 
Flooring prices are up a little, owing to somewhat 
heavier buying to meet the season’s requirements. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


March 3.—There is some revival of inquiry for 
hardwoods and hemlock, coming mostly from 
wholesalers. Considerable variation is shown in 
prices at which lumber is being held, especially 
select and better birch, and 2-inch and thicker 
hard maple. Detroit seems to have decided that 
it will not pay the prices that have been asked 
for 2-inch maple, and is using whatever substi- 
tutes it can obtain at lower prices. Some Canadian 
birch is coming into the States, especially along 
the Atlantic, and competing with the Wisconsin- 
Michigan product. Still there is a fair amount 
of business in select and better birch, and stocks 
are being gradually depleted. Receipts of new stock 
at the yards exceed shipments of dry stock. There 
is some demand for 1-inch and No. 2 red oak, 
and it is scarce. Here and there a mill has a 
ecarload or two of oak, piled No. 3 and better, 
and expects the customer to take everything and 
adapt it to his needs. There is a light demand 
for ash. Occasional inquiries for basswood are 
received but result in few sales, as no one cares 
to buy much on a declining market. Several good 
sized blocks of hemlock are being offered to the 
large yards and wholesalers. Demand for hem- 
lock for yard stocks is light. Prices remain steady. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 2.—There is a continuance of a quiet de- 
mand for hardwoods. Some orders are being of- 
fered for deferred shipments, but mills dislike this 
class of business. The last two weeks have seen 
little change in prices, except on red gum. This 
wood is very scarce, and has advanced $3 on FAS 
and No. 1 common. Flooring manufacturers have 
practically withdrawn from the market because of 
lack of orders, so the movement of the lower grades 
of oak and maple has suffered. Demand from the 
furniture trade and the automobile industry has 
been disappointing. Furniture manufacturers have 
sufficient orders for several weeks’ operations, but 
they bought heavily during December and January. 
The export market shows some improvement, and 
space from the Gulf ports is fast being takem 





Tell them WHY! 


Tell your customers why 
ordinary French Doors prove 
unsatisfactory. Then show 
them how NICOLAI— with 
distinctive improvements in 
manufacturing— has suc- 
ceeded in adding to beauty, 
a much greater strength 
in construction and — 
uniformly perfect alignment. 
NICOLAI French Doors 
are worthy of your highest 
praise! Insist on having 
them from your jobber. 
Recommend them unreser- 
vedly to your customers. 


NICOLAI 


Door Mfg. Company 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


Cable address: (Acme or Bentley Code) 
“NICOLAI” Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Address 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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Flooring and Trim 
in Mixed Cars 


Five kinds of hard- 
wood flooring and 
five kinds of interior 
trim in mixed cars. 
Here is a service that 
will save dealers money. 
Red and White Oak floor- 
ing, Maple, Birch and 
Beech flooring. Oak, Chest- 
nut, Maple, Poplar and 
Basswood interior trim. 
All cut from famous West 
Virginia timber. Manu- 
facture unexcelled. 





Try a mixed car. 


The Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, - W.VA. 
—) 


Meadow River 
OAK FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring shipped in mixed cars with 
Oak, Chestnut, Maple, oplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 























in Position 


NOW to Supply 


a Few More Dealers 


Having recently added to our 
sources of supply, we are out for 
more business from retailers. 


Let’s have your inquiries. 
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Ford Building, : - DETROIT, MICH. 
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HUTCHINS Stcrece &: 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 


CHICAGO OFFICE: YARDS and MILL: 

402 Great Northern 139th . eer Ave. 
Building. Blue d, Ill. 

Phone, Harrison 2517 Phone, | Bloc Lead 800 


Douglas Fir, 
ellow Pine, 
White Pine, 
Spruce, Norway. 
Railroad and 
Car Material. 


ORDERS SOLICITED 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—At the regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club last Wednesday President James 
G. Newbegin read a letter from a Japanese corre- 
spondent in which it was stated that stocks in 
the hands of the Japanese dealers have been con- 
siderably reduced during the last three months 
and that with the opening of the building season 
a revival of the demand may be expected. Prices 
have declined several points during the winter 
but this decline is attributed partly to decreased 
freight rates. One factor which makes the future 


of the market uncertain is said to be the large 
stocks of lumber in the hands of the Japanese 


Government which are sure to be thrown on the 
market as soon as demand improves and until these 
are absorbed the situation is apt to be uncertain. 
A brief discussion of domestic conditions showed 
that the market has undergone little change during 
the last week, but manufacturers feel certain that 
spring demand from eastern buying centers will 
materialize in the near future. 

Loggers in the Tacoma district are following 
the example of the millmen and are curtailing 
their output considerably. Several of the larger 
camps have reduced operations approximately 50 
percent. There has been no concerted action taken 
but the curtailment program adopted by the in- 
dividual mills has been reflected in the demand 
for logs, the available supply of which is greater 
than the demand. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has 
reversed the decision made by the district court 
here in the case of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. against the Northern Pacific Railway accord- 
ing to word received here this week. The district 
court denied the lumber company extensive dam- 
ages asked from the railroad as the result of an 
alleged breach of contract but granted the com- 
pany other relief. The contract was entered into 
in 1888 and specified that the railroad sell the 
lumber company all its merehantable timber on 
certain Jands and that the company was to cut 
75,000,000 feet annually of which 60 percent was 
to be shipped over the railway company’s lines at 
a rate of $1 a thousand feet. The lumber com- 
pany charged that after July, 1918, the freight 
rate was increased. The lower court held that the 
lumber company was not entitled to any damages 
for increased freight rates in view of governmental 
control of the railroads and also that the company 
was not required to cut 75,000,000 feet a year as 
a legal proposition or to ship it over the Northern 
Pacific lines. Both sides appealed. The higher 
court held that the lumber company must account 
to the railroad for all timber actually cut since 
August 26, 1920, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission raised the freight rate by 25 percent 
and is liable to the railroad for all shipping de- 
ficiencies since that date. The costs of the action 
were equally divided in the decision. 

The new branch line of the Northern Pacifie 
into Shelton is progressing rapidly and grading 
work will be completed by July 1. In Shelton 
the new mill of the Reed Lumber Co. is prac- 
tically completed with the machinery nearly all 
installed. The foundations of the McCleary mill 
at Shelton are completed and most of the frame- 
work of the buildings is in place. 

To argue the log rate case, pending for the 
last two years before the United States Supreme 


Court, Ray W. Clifford, assistant State’s attor- 
ney general, and Scott Z. Henderson, Tacoma 


attorney, representing the logging interests, left 
for Washington, D. C., this week. The hearing 


is set for next Monday, 
appeal taken by the railroads from the decision 
of the State supreme court which upheld the 
action of the Public Service Commission in ordering 
a 25 percent reduction of log rates in intrastate 
shipments. 

S. P. Rich, HW. Wade LeRoy and J. Milton LeRoy 
have organized a new lumber firm known as the 
LeRoy Timber Co. and capitalized at $10.000. The 
company has a timber stand which it intends to 
log off this summer. 

The Northern Pacific Railway is to spend $4,- 
000,000 this year in the purchase of new equip- 
ment, according to A. B. Smith, passenger traffic 
manager of the road, who visited Tacoma this 
week, Mr. Smith declared that the purchases 
planned include 1,000 box cars, 800 gondola cars 
and 50 passenger coaches. A large percentage of 
this new equipment is to be built at the Tacoma 
car shops of the road. 

The Tacoma Lumberjacks, an organization of 
young Tacoma business men, is being featured 
in radio entertainments broadcast by local sta- 
tions. The Lumberjacks put on a logging camp 


and is the result of an 


entertainment including 
whistle punks, fallers, climbers, 
men, riggers, cooks and waitresses. The entertain- 
ment is proving very successful and gives the 
publie an excellent idea of life in the woods of the 
Northwest. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Tidewater 
Mill Co., Dorothy Wintermote, California, 100,000 
feet (part cargo), Silverado, California, 750,000 
feet (part cargo) and Everett, California, 125,000 
feet (part cargo. Balfour dock, John C. Kirk- 
patrick, California, 750,000 feet (part cargo). 
s3aker dock, Jacoz, California, 100,000 feet lath 
and 50,000 feet cross arms (part cargo), Port 
Angeles, California, 650,000 feet (part cargo), 
and Californian, Atlantie coast, 1,200 doors, 
20,000 feet cross arms, 280,000 shingles, 215,000 
feet lumber and one car of broom handles (part 
cargo). Diekman Lumber Co., Lake Frances, Cal- 
ifornia, 275,000 feet (part eargo). Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., Cacique, west coast South America, 
1,100,000 feet (part cargo) and Dorothy Winter- 
mote, California, 800,000 feet (completing). Ter- 
minal dock Mauna Ala, Hawaiian Islands, 110 
tons box shook and 50,000 feet lumber (part 
cargo). Portacoma docks, Philocetes, Philippine 
Islands, 2,000,000 feet lumber and 150 tons box 
shook (part cargo), John C. Kirkpatrick, Califor- 
nia, 250,000 feet (completing), Dorothy Winter- 
mote, California, 300,000 feet (part cargo), Will- 
faro, Atlantic coast, 75,000 feet (part cargo), 
Mundelta, Atlantie coast, 1,800,000 feet (part 
eargo), West Ison, Japan, 1,750,000 feet (part 
eargo) and Lake Prenees, California, 150,000 feet 
(part cargo). St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.,, 
Lake Frances, California, 1,100,000 feet (complet- 


all the characters, flunkeys, 


donkey and cable 


ing), Willfaro, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet (com- 
pleting) and West Ison, Japan, 1,750,000 {part 


cargo). 

John Buffelen, president Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., has purchased the Creso apart- 
ments, a 4-story building containing 40 apart- 
ments. The price paid was reported as $145,000. 

A special sale of State timber appraised at 
$52,587 wll be held next Tuesday at Olympia, 
according to an announcement by the State land 
commissioner. The sale was made necessary _ be- 
cause several lumbering concerns could not wait 
until the regular April sale without holding up 
operations. The timber is distributed in twelve 
counties of western Washington. 

The fifth annual convention of the yard man- 
agers of the John Dower Lumber Co. was held at 
the company’s offices here last Monday and Tues- 
day. The program included talks by many of the 
leading managers of Washington on conditions in 
the lumber industry and in relation to the retail 
field. Speakers ineluded S. L. Crawford, R. E. 
Cowie, D. A. Rose, Henry Buer, F. P. Bailey, J. 
Evertson, C. J. French, C. W. Harrington, F. D. 
Dwight, Herman Schmidt, John Dower, George 
Muirhead, Clifford Stevens, William Van Hoy, R. J. 
Beckett, Carl Stevens and B. J. Williams. The 
annual banquet of the organization was held Tues- 
day evening with John Dower, president, presiding. 

Louis Heilmann, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., was a Tacoma visitor this week 
and called on a number of the Tacoma mills. He 
also accompanied the Tacoma lumbermen and their 
guests of the Northeastern Retail association on 
the trip to the Pacific States Lumber Co. camp near 
Selleck last Monday. 

Purchase by a new company organized by Henry 
Hewitt, J. J. Hewitt and D. W. Lyle of the mill 
and equipment of the Wollochet Bay Lumber Co., 
was announced today by Henry Hewitt. The new 
company is known as the Wollochet Bay Milling 
Co., and is capitalized at $20,000. The mill is a 
small plant with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet 
and the company which formerly owned it was con- 
trolled by Dr. M. J. MeNerthney, of Tacoma. Mr. 
Hewitt stated that the plant will be used to manu- 
facture timber logged by the Thorndyke Bay Log- 
ging Co., which is controlled by the Hewitt inter- 
ests. 

The development of Alaskan timber is certain 
to come on a large seale as the large stands on the 
-acifie slope are cut out, according to Harry G. 
Watson, passenger agent for the Alaskan Railroad, 
who visited Tacoma this week. Mr. Watson is 4 
member of the Alaska territorial legislature and 
declared the future of the lumber industry lies in 
the far North. 

Tacoma lumbermen who attended the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
at Seattle yesterday were much pleased with the 
annual report of the bureau and increased eff- 
ciency shown in the service. The reélection of 
John E. Manley and Ralph Dickman as members 
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of the board of trustees for the Tacoma district, 
was also well received here. 

Charles B. Withee, secretary Washington Manu- 
facturing Co., left last week for an extended tour 
of Europe and the Orient. He is expected to be 
away for six months. Mrs. Withee accompanied 
him. 

John F. Dempsey, of Tacoma, son of the late 
L. T. Dempsey, was accidentally stabbed while 
dueling in the battle scene of “Richard Third,” 
presented by the Holy Cross Dramatic Society, ac- 
cording to word received here this week. Young 
Dempsey is a student at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., and was taking the part of a 
soldier in the Duke of Richmond’s army when the 
accident occurred. 

Hugh S. Murphy, who for three years has been 
located in Minneapolis in charge of sales for the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, 
has formed the firm of Murphy & Hicks, with 
headquarters at 722 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, and 
will handle west Coast forest products. 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


Feb. 28.—The Transmarine Corporation steamer 
Sujerseyco Was among those steamers taking cargo 
on Coos Bay this week for the Atlantic coast. The 
Sujerseyco was laden at the Stout Lumber Co.’s 
docks with 1,300,000 feet of common lumber and 
flooring, and afterward went to Willipa Harbor, 
where the Transmarine Corporation cargoes are 
finished. The Japanese steamer Asaka Maru spent 
several days at the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s docks, 
where white cedar lumber and logs were loaded. 
She went to the Stout docks on Thursday to take 
the last of her cargo, consisting of fir squares. 
The cargo goes to Japan. 

W. J. Conrad, speaking for the Western White 


Somerville said. The company is not booking 
future orders, under the belief that prices will im- 
prove shortly. Q 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. basketball team won 
the championship of the Coos Bay League, in which 
eleven other teams participated. The American 
Legion team was leader of one group of six, and 
the Coos Bay Lumber Co. of a second, and the play- 
off aroused great interest. 

«c. A. Smith, formerly of Minneapolis, and dur- 
ing recent years head of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
is recovering from two operations performed at the 
Mayo Bros.’ hospital at Rochester, Minn. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 2.—Prices are steady, with a little stiffen- 
ing in a few lines. The outlook depends very much 
on how early the spring opens up, as a late spring 
would cause farmers to put off part of their build- 
ing and repairing. Building money continues to be 
plentiful and the interest rate low. A number of 
the orders lately received are from bargain hunters, 
which indicates that the retail trade as a whole is 
not yet ready to stock up. The roads continue to 
be almost as bad as a month ago. Many estimates 
have been figured, but actual orders have not yet 
materialized to any great extent. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—In expectation of the heaviest year’s 
business in its history, the Bellingham division of 
the Milwaukee Railroad has asked for additional 
waterfront trackage, largely on account of growth 
in log movements, and for a more powerful loco- 
motive for log hauling in the Maple Falls district, 
where the Chinn Timber Co., Campbell River Lum- 
ber Co. and some smaller concerns operate. The 

tracks will be laid in the 








The rebuilding of this Tokio amusement perk illustrates the rapidity with 
which reconstruction work is progressing in Japan following the earth- 
quake disaster 


Cedar Co., declares the white cedar demand is 
holding up equal to the January business, and that 
the company has a large line of orders to fill dur- 
ing March. The company has three new camps 
opening from which it will be receiving 100,000 
feet of white cedar logs daily within the next week. 
The company recently took over a half interest 
in the Wingate tract of 13,000,000 white cedar in 
the South Slough district. The company owned 
the other half. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. increased output last 
week by adding operation of a head rig at its 
Eastside mill, where only one side had been run- 
hing of late. Twenty to twenty-five men were 
given employment by the expansion. ‘The company 
has assembled a small sawmill and is erecting it on 
the middle fork of the Coquille River, where white 
cedar lumber will be manufactured. 

The Clayton Mark interests, which are openings 
large timber areas in Curry County with outlet at 
Frankport, in a recent announcement set March 
for the date of activity along the route of six 
niles. The railroad will border Mussel Creek and 
~_ open timber on Brushes Creek, 

_ The Stout Lumber Co. declines to admit it has 
in a gem the five-day scheme of operation put 
rt ; mg weeks ago on the Pacific coast. The 
eanen por it Impossible to close down because of 
urday siagg 4 and its mills were operated on Sat- 
= mel ». 28. Reports that Mill A would soon 

1g night shifts have no foundation,” Mr. 


immediate future and the 
locomotive will soon ar- 
rive. It will increase the 
division’s locomotive fa- 
cilities to ten. The local 
situation was. insnected 
here this week by Gen- 
eral Manager C. O. Brad- 
shaw and Chief Engineer 
R. J. Middleton. The 
Milwaukee is’ handling 
about one hundred ears 
daily and this will be in- 
creased. 

The log movement on 
the Northern Pacific ond 
Great Northern was _ in- 
creased by fifteen cars a 
day this week. On the 
Northern Pacific the 


Fobes Logging Co. re- 
sumed shipments after 


several months’ idleness 
and the Puget Sonnd 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
began giving the Great 
Northern five more cars 
daily. The Fobes carp 
will average ten cars 
daily. 

Shingle imports from 
sritish Columbia through 
Sumas have become heav- 
ier. The Milwaukee re- 
ports that its daily receipts average four to five 
cars. This road’s busi«ess has reached a stage 
where extra barge service to Seattle has become 
necessary. 

The Beaver camp of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills has been completed, says ‘Treasurer 
Krank KE. Frost, just back from a trip to the new 
works. He says that the company has the last 
four miles of its railroad well under way and that 
the first shipment of cars to Tyee Junction on the 
government spruce railroad will be made soon. 
The contract for building seventeen miles, that was 
taken by Pat Welth, has been finished. The first 
raft of logs from the Goodyear camp since late last 
year is due to arrive here this week. 

Fourteen cargoes of lumber, shingles, box shook 
and lath were shipped by local mills this month. 
The footage approximated 12,000,000 feet. The 
shingle shipments totaled 5,000,000 shingles, all 
for the Gulf of Mexico. The lath movement 
reached 1,400,000 lath, all for California. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 6,663,000 
feet of lumber; the EK. K. Wood Lumber Co., 1,500,- 
000 feet; the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., 2,180,000 feet, and the Morrison Mill Co., 
1,400,000 feet. The destinations were Cuba, 600,- 
000 feet; Hawaii, 3,350,000 feet; Atlantie coast, 
3,500,000 feet; China, 500,000 feet; California, 
3,680,000 feet; Alaska, 113,000 feet. This week’s 
shipments and cargoes due to move follow: Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, Mauna Ala. 600,000 





A NEW 


Department 


We have opened a new whole- 
sale department to handle orders 
calling for direct shipment from 
mill to customer. Buyers will find 
it well worth their while to inves- 
tigate this new service. 


As heretofore we will handle 
quick ‘shipments from our yard 


here in St. Louis in all of the fol- 


lowing items. 





Longleaf Yellow Pine 
Louisiana Red Cypress __ 
Sitka Spruce, Douglas Fir 
Washington Red Cedar 
Tennessee Red Cedar 
California White and 
Sugar Pine, Redwood. 
White Oak, Maple, Beech 
and Birch Flooring. 


Mixed cars a specialty — 
stock dressed as desired. 
Special sizes cut to order. 














We can Daily 
Surface Capacity 
or Resaw. 100,000’ 


BRAND 


Poplar, Gum 


White Ash and Cypress 


and other 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Steam Treated 


KORN-CURED GUM 


a Specialty. 


The KORN Co. 


Sumter, S. C. 
Band Mills: Sumter, S.C. and Augusta, Ga. 














O7- i) - 7 G - 4 
Mun bali Speciirlisis 
i HIGH GRADE 
34" and %" CEILING. 
: %" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 
| STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 

















A useful vest 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner * 8°") .“<3i 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
se 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


o) 
+f 
cs Partition, Ceiling, 
& Moulding, Trim, 
s Lath, Dimension. 
Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 











‘fA BIG HIT— 


That’s what dealers make with home 
builders when they sell our 
Flooring, Ceiling 


N. S Pine and Roofers 
Long and ~ Rough and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine Dressed 

Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc. - 


_ Times Dispatch Building RICHMOND, VA. 











QUICK SELLERS—T hat is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully Kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co., Xvjelk: 


Virginia 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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Inventory Book 


Saves Time— Saves Work 


This is one of the most practical books 
ever published. Thousands of copies 
have been sold and companies who have 
used them reorder time and again. 


~~ 


ws 


lL The pages are indexed so that inventory 
f~ can be taken quickly and accurately. 
The count is so arranged in the proper 
space that any errors are quickly 


checked. The book is 84x3% inches and 
has a heavy manila cover with a stiff 
eardboard back. POSTPAID. 


1 Copy, $1.50-4 Copies, $5.00 - 10 Copies, $10.00 
For Sale by 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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feet, Hawaii; Katrina Luckenbach, 5,000,000 shin- 
gles, Gulf of Mexico. Morrison Mill Co., Mauna 
Ala, 700,000 feet of box shook, Hawaii. Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., HW. W. Baxter, 800,- 
000 lath and 50,000 feet of clear, California ; Will- 
faro (due), 700,000 feet, Atlantic coast. E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Sierra, 1,500,000 feet, San Pe- 
dro; El Capitan Qoading at Anacortes), 2,000,000 
feet, San Pedro. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

eb. 28.—No noticeable improvement is seen in 
the local retail market, dealers report. Common 
randoms, as well as all other items, are low. De- 
spite reports from the north Coast that mills are 
curtailing production, large shipments are still 
being laid down at the local harbor. To the night 
of Feb. 20, fifty-two lumber cargoes came in San 
Pedro harbor, forty-six from fir and six from red- 
wood ports. The capacity of the fir boats was 
62,280,000 feet, and of the redwood, 5,950,000 
feet. 

It is rumored that 
have acquired the mill and timber holdings 
of Pope & Talbot. The mills at Port Ludlow 
and Port Gamble, as well as the steamer Yosemite, 
are said to be included in the deal. 

The three-day convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges closed here last 
Wednesday. David T. Riffle, of Pittsburgh, was 
elected president. 


EVERETT, WASH. 

Feb. 28.—Considerable improvement is noted in 
shingles, particularly in 18-inch stock. Fir lumber 
is marking time in general, with activity in car 
material and a prospect of a quick awakening in 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


Atlantic coast business. Fir logs are plentiful, 
with the market steady. Cedar logs are scarce, 


on the $18 base. 

The steamer Pomona, owned and operated by the 
Weyerhacuser Timber Co., is at Mill A to load 
5,000,000 feet of lumber for Baltimore. 

The steamer Mauna Ala is at the Crown Lumber 
Co.’s Mukilteo plant, to load 500,000 feet of lumber 
for Honolulu. She has already loaded more than 
1,000,000 feet of lumber and a heavy shipment of 
box shook at Bellingham. An unusual feature of 
the cargo will be six Seattle-built airplanes con- 
structed at the Boeing plant for the United States 
Army. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash., has placed an order with the Sumner 
Iron Works for a standard Sumner 10-foot band 


mill, roller bearing, with top and bottom wheel 
stops. Shipment will probably be made in thirty 
days. Other improvements at the lumber mill in- 


clude a new carriage and a new feed engine. 

The extensive improvements at the plant of the 
Parker Lumber & Box Co. are progressing, with a 
prospect that they will be completed in about two 
weeks. It is expected that the mill will begin 
cutting about the middle of March. 

Dean Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., will return in a few days from an extended 
trip East and South, during which he has made a 
thorough investigation of business conditions. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March %.—-Substantial bookings of carlots of 
mixed Jumber have come during the last ten days 
from line yards over Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Business booked and in sight is claimed to be suf- 
ficient to reduce seasoned stocks of medium an4d 
lower-grades to small proportions. Merchandising 
of northern pine lumber is claimed to have heen 
greatly facilitated lately by the impression that 
the market in all items is likely to be stabilized at 
around present price lists for some time. Retailers 
are not showing the disposition to hold off for price 
concessions evident last spring. In trade cireles 
here it is figured that the new season’s crop of 
lumber will cost the mills several dollars a thou- 
sand feet less than the 1924 output by reason of 
lower costs of logs through better woods operating 
conditions. All logs left in the woods from the 
previous season will likely be got out, assuring the 
mills of sufficient supplies for their full season’s 
cuts. Reports from all sections of northern Min- 
nesota are to the effect that large amounts of tim- 
ber, including logs, pulpwood, mining timber, lath 
bolts and railroad ties are being delivered. 

The McDonald Timber Co., of Duluth, is rush- 
ing the bringing out of logs and other woods prod- 
ucts from its three camps on the Wales branch of 
the Duluth & Iron Range railroad. 

P. B. Dower has resigned as manager of the 
Dower Lumber Co., at Ironton, Minn. C. R. Peter- 
son, manager of the company’s yards at Crosby, 
will have charge of both yards. 

Lath are firm here, with No. 2 at Duluth run- 
ning from $7.25 to $8, or $1 above that basis for 
Chicago delivery. Dealers estimate that the sea- 
son’s output will be much larger than had been 
estimated earlier. 


KANSAS CITY, M.O. 


March 3.—The great majority of sales managers 
remain optimistic, and think that demand will] 
boom once the weather gets to looking like spring 
as much as two days at a time. Prices are softer 
than they have been for months, and demand ig 
slow. Salesmen who cover the local yards say that 
Kansas City retailers have larger stocks than they 
have had for years, while other salesmen who have 
been out in nearby territory report that nearly 
all yards are well stocked. In Kansas City 4 
good many orders are held up because the lumber 
can not be delivered off the paved streets, and in 
the country bad roads are holding up buying, 
Very little lumber has moved out of country yaris 
since the middle of December, so that stocks on 
hand are, in most cases, ample for a 30-day demand, 
Prices on western pines, cypress and hardweods 
have been standing the strain better than those of 
the other woods. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 3.—Business in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
territory is just around the corner, according te 
leaders in that industry. Inquiries indicate that 
there will be a large amount of work in the coun- 
try, though it will consist largely of repairs ani 


remodeling. The hardwood manufacturers are 
passing through a quiet period, although they 


show no disposition to push sales through price 
reductions. Furniture manufacturers are taking 
a good quantity of high-grade hardwood, but other 
industries are holding off. Northern pine products 
are selling in fair quantity, but the bulk of sea- 
sonal business is just ahead. The bright spot in 
this section is found among distributers of white 
cedar, whose business is increasing every week. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., is 
back after a tour through Panama Canal to South 
America and other points. He was accompanied 
on the trip by Mrs. Waite and friends from Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

E. L. Carpenter, president Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co., accompanied by Mrs. Carpenter, has 
just sailed from New York to the southern Cali- 
fornia coast by way of the Panama Canal. They 
will be gone about six weeks. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 3.—Production of southern pine has im- 
proved slightly as a result of excellent weather. 
Most mills are operating full time, and logging is 
going on under very favorable conditions. Order 
files are fairly heavy, and mills as a rule have 
enough business booked to keep them busy for sev- 
eral weeks. The bulk of orders is for small lots. 
but the demand is general enough to about balance 
shipments and production. Southern markets con- 
tinue to take large quantities of building material. 
This is especially true with Louisiana, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Retail yards in this territory are en- 
joying a very healthy business. The demand from 
the oil fields along the Coast remains good. The 
railroads are still fairly active, but their orders 
are largely for special material. Dimension has 
lost a little strength recently. The export demand, 
especially for timbers, continues good. Special 
cuttings are also in fair call. Stocks are badly 
broken generally, and very little headway is being 
made to improve the situation. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 2.—Business during the last week in 
North Carolina pine has not been quite as brisk as 
during previous weeks. Buyers consider prices too 
high and are holding off for the present. The 
weather during February has been very good for 
logging, manufacturing and shipping lumber so that 
more lumber has been produced and mills have 
been able to get rid of a lot of old orders. So 
far as low grade rough lumber is concerned, the 
market is not apt to go any higher because of 4 
greater quantity of air-dried stock available, but 
in upper grades there is a possibility of a small ad- 
vance. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has been 
light in both band and circular sawn. Not much 
stock is available, however. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has 
been quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths are 
moving much better in both band and circular 
sawn. Buyers, however, are picking up transit 
ears of circular sawn, mixed widths, whenever 
possible to get benefit of slightly lower price. Some 
band mills have been disposed to sell a little ahead 
on 5-, 6-, 7- and 8-inch at prevailing prices. No. 3 
4/4 stock widths, and 5/4 and 6/4 edge No. 2 and 
better have not been active. Five-quarter by 10- 
and 12-inch continue very active. No.1 and 2 bark 
strips rough are quiet but some partition is belDg 
used. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box has been rather 
slow. There is a little more box being bought 
dressed and resawn, but buyers expect lower prices 
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than most mills will take. No. 1 4/4 stock box 
pas not been very active during the week. Mills 
pave very little No. 1 rough box for sale. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box has been moving a little better. 
Most orders call for dressed stock. No. 2 stock 
pox is not moving so briskly except in 8-inch. 
Mills seem disposed to sell a little ahead at pre- 
yailing prices. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, kiln dried 
continues slow. Box bark strips, 4/4, are moving 
a little better. 

Sales of flooring during the week were larger 
in Nos. 3 and 4 grades and totaled about the 
same in No. 2 and better. Several large sales of 
2%-inch face No. 3 have been made at prices in 
line with previous quotations; 3-inch face is not 
moving so well. Thin ceiling, partition and bark 
strip partition did not move so well during the 
week. Kiln dried roofers have been more active, 
demand for 34-inch thick being better and mills 
disposed to sell ahead at present price. Air dried 
roofers have not been active, and price is un- 


changed. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


March 3.—Business in southern pine is not up 
to normal. Prices continue firm, and stocks are 
very badly depleted. The export trade is much 
more encouraging than the domestic. Buyers of 
hardwood are taking stock just as they need it. 
There is still a decided firmness in prices. Oak 
and gum are more generally sought after than 
any of the other woods. Poplar demand has shown 
some increase. Cypress has been very active. 
There is a noticeable demand for poplar interior 
trim. European buyers are beginning to come 
into the market. 

Charles Dawson, of H. H. Giesey & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was a visitor to the mills last week. 

Hugh McLaughlin of Paducah, Ky., representa- 
tive for the Finkbine Lumber Co., is the guest of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. McLaughlin. 

Ben Craigen, Floyd Ames and Jim Tompkins, all 
prominent lumbermen, of Hattiesburg, and en- 
thusiastic golf players, were noted on the links 
of the Laurel Country Club during the last week. 

Messrs. Rounds, Wells, Voortus, Dickerson and 
Hailow, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., included 
Laurel last week in their southern trip. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 2.—During last week, production, orders 
and shipments held about equal, and there have 
been no material price changes, although some 
mills have offered surplus items at a slight re- 
eession. Stocks at mills are still badly depleted, 
and reports from the interior are that the same 
condition exists in most retail yards. 

The hardwood market showed a somewhat inde- 
cisive tendency last week, but there was a slight 
increase in volume of business. The only price 
change noted was a softening in the common grades 
of sap gum. The oak situation remains unchanged. 

Voters of Beaumot Saturday registered decidedly 
in favor of a $225,000 bond issue for rebuilding 
= betterments of the city wharf and dock sys- 
em. 

The publicity committee for the convention to 
be held here April 14, 15 and 16 is mailing out 
1,100 letters to members of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas. Chairman P. P. Butler de- 
clares that at least 1,000 visitors will be brought 
into Beaumont. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 2.—While the demand for southern pine 
and hardwood was reported a little quiet, the call 
for cypress in mixed cars registered a gain during 
the latter half of the week. This material is for 
the yard trade, and the pick-up of bookings is 
hailed as a harbinger of more active call for all 
the building woods. It appears that price tend- 
encies are being carefully watched by both sides 
of the market. Cypress quotations are reported 
unchanged and firm and, despite rumors of oc- 
casional shadings on certain items of southern 
pine, it is insisted that the stronger manufacturers 
are holding firm to quotations all along the line. 
Hardwood prices likewise are said to be holding 
up as a general thing, under the test of conserva- 
tive buying, 

The Celotex Co., manufacturing “Celotex” board 
at Marrero, across the river from New Orleans, 
announces the approaching completion of a new 
Plant unit that will increase its production by 10 
percent, bringing its daily capacity to 600,000 feet. 
Plans for the eventual increase of output to 1,000,- 
= feet daily were also announced. 

_ President IT. D. Boyd, of the Louisiana State 
nts, announces completion of the faculty 
: the University’s school of forestry. Prof. J. W. 
pte head of the department, who has held the 
ele of forestry for several years, will have as 
associate professors, C, E. Edgerton and G. D. 
Marcworth. 

Dr. .C, 


New A. Schenck, world-famous forester, visited 


Orleans last week as the guest of V. H. 


Sonderegger, chief of the division of forestry, 
Louisiana Conservation Department. Dr. Schenck 
also revisited the Urania forest reserve as the 
guest of Henry E. Jardtner, and inspected the 
reforestation projects of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. at Bogalusa. 

H. N. Wheeler, of the Federal Forest Service, 
delivered a series of lectures on various phases of 
forestry before New Orleans audiences last week. 

Plaquemine, La., staged its annual Mardi Gras 
Carnival, with E. B. Schwing, jr., a prominent 
Plaquemine lumberman, reigning as King Tupela 
III. The festivities closed with a Carnival ball, 
at which King Tupela presided, with his queen 


and court. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


March 3.—February sales of southern pine by 
local mills equaled shipments, and shipments went 
a few points below cut. Of course production 
was smaller than usual, on account of inclement 
weather. Springlike last week brought out con- 
siderable new business, although zero weather the 
latter part of the week slowed up demand some- 
what. However, prices are firm. Average unfilled 
orders are practically as high as during the latter 
part of January, when the mills showed the larg- 
est unfilled orders files in over a year. The mar- 
ket remains unchanged on export, railroad mate- 
rial and special cutting, there being plenty of this 
business available for the mills that cater to this 
trade. Lath are gaining considerable strength. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 3.—For more than two weeks the south- 
ern pine market has been quiet, but prices are 
holding up and the larger manufacturers are un- 
willing to make concessions except on a few sur- 
plus items. There is every reason, they say, for a 
strong market, and good weather will revive de- 
mand. Shipments are still equal to production, 
because many orders taken in January are being 


filled. 
WARREN, ARK. 


March 2.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine has 
not been very strong. Inquiries from dealers are 
now heavier. The slight concessions made some 
ten days ago have practically all disappeared, and 
most mills are holding for prices that prevailed 
two to three weeks ago. Most orders from dealers 
are for mixed cars. Common yards items are good 
sellers, and there is a nice volume of finish orders 
also. Inquiries from the industrial trade are of 
about the same volume as last week. Car items 


are not moving easily, but fair prices prevail. New 
business, shipments and production have been 


about equal. The good weather has permitted all 
the small mills in this vicinity to operate at full 
capacity. 

The hardwood market has not been very active. 
Gum items are the most in demand, and sell at fair 
prices. The movement of No. 3 and better oak to 
the flooring people has perceptibly decreased this 
week. Gum and hardwood trim are moving in fair 


quantities, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 2.—There has been a slight recession in 
demand for and prices of southern pine. The 
weather has been so favorable that orders have 
been shipped with unusual rapidity. As a result, 
mills show a disposition to revise prices, and a 
considerable amount of business has been booked 
at lower figures. ‘There is the volume of orders 
usual for this season from most consuming terri- 
tories, the heaviest loss being in demand from 
Texas buying territory, ordinarily very active at 
this time of year. Rainfall is lacking in the Pan- 
handle, and retail yards complain of reduced busi- 
ness. Demand from the oil fields, factories, and 
from retailers for restocking continues fairly satis- 
factory, and there has been no marked increase in 
mill stocks. The smaller mills have rushed stock 
to market in transit cars a little faster than it could 
readily be assimilated. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 2.—The weather that characterized Febru- 
ary in Ontario had much to do with the quiet 
market that prevailed. Prices at mill points are 
steady. The demand for spruce crating lumber 
is firm. The reason for this is the continued 
activity of the furniture manufacturers. It is 
still too early to predict the log output that will 
come out on drives. There was a great deal of 
anxiety during the soft weather of February, but 
recent fairly cold weather has removed it. A few 
northern Ontario white pine stocks have recently 
been sold, and prices have shown a little in- 
crease over those of a year ago. Manufacturers 
seem to be holding off, in the expectation that 
delay will mean better prices. Reports received 
from Nova Scotia indicate that the lumber cut 
for 1925 will be much lower than normal, and 
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Lumber That 
MakesMoney 


for dealers and saves it for build- 
ers is the kind that works easily 
under the plane and saw. Deal- 
ers and contractors know that 
such lumber is 


Goldsboro 
N. C. PINE 


It possesses characteristics which 
never fail to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him 
coming back when he needs more. Try 
some of it and see for yourself. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Sign of 
Greater Strength— 
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This brand is stenciled on the ends of 
every N. C. Pine board we manufac- 
ture. It is put there to aid you in iden- 
tifying the strongest, stiffest and best 
“one-inch” lumber obtainable. The 
“Extra Standard Dressed Board” is full 
+#” when dry and dressed two sides. 


Do not take chances on any thinner 
stock. Play it safe by sending us your 
future orders. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bidg 
SEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 7664 Ashland 
PHILADELPHIA: Otis Building 

Ik. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
L. CAMP, Manager 


GEORGE 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Geiss two dasandadesteudadeas 600,000 feet 
Pe IO iis. 55 caxccidcewnsdnsecaes 500,000 fret 





Marion, S. C. 
St. Stephen, S. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 
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YELLOW PINE 
Pelahatchie Lumber Co. 


Pelahatchie, Miss. 
Sales Office: Jackson, Miss. 


a QUALITY—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 

















HAND MADE 


CYPRESS 
SHINGLES 


We'also sell Sawn Cypress Shingles in all sizes 
Quality Guaranteed 


Rhem Shingle Co., Inc. 


RHEMS, S.C. 


We manufac- 
ture them in 
all sizes {rom 
Heart Stock 
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TRADE 
ST-AN D-BY 
MARK 


Lumber That 
Sells on Value 


The dense grain and the ex- 
tra strength and durability of 
STANDBY Yellow Pine are 
strong sales getting points, be- 
cause these factors insure build- 
ers more for their money. 


STANDBY 


LONGLEAF 
Yellow Pine 


is old-growth pitch pineand runs 
heavy to heart. It makes unusual- 
ly good flooring, dimension, ceil- 
ing, etc. Export and coastwise 
yard schedules a specialty. 














Try a mixed car 
of STANDBY 


St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co. 


Millville, 3 Florida 
3 BIG MILLS: 
Millville, Fountain and Bar Harbor, Florida 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 
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‘| Gummer Cypress Co. 

— 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


t Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 











only about 75 percent of that of 1924. Estimates 
vary from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet. 

At a recent meeting of eastern salesmen of 
British Columbia lumber products, held in Toronto, 
much interest was evidenced in connection with 
the revival of Hoo-Hoo in Ontario. It is expected 
that a concatenation will be conducted in the near 
future at Windsor, Ont., and a branch formed 
there. 

The Ontario Government is making arrange 
ments to inerease the air patroi of forests. Five 
new, fast hydroplanes will probably be purchased 
and added to the present fleet. It is expected that 
during 1925 all the machines in the aerial service 
will have wireless equipment. 

lL. E. Bliss, of the Continental Wood Products 
Co. (Ltd.), Elsas, Ont., recently paid a business 
visit to Toronto and New York. 

Kk. M. Brown, sales manager A. E. Gordon Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, has returned from a_ business 
trip to British Columbia. 

KE. R. Bremmer, of W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), 
Ottawa, is paying a two months’ visit to Cal- 


ifornia. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 2.—_-The statement of exports for January 


is as follows: 


Feet Value 
Logs and hewn timbers....... 149,000 $ 24,1382 
Boards— 
PR RPND ai alan psavdkire taste aretets Waeiene foe 6.000 1,026 
MREEE foc ataxrcskuh oi cyeus xi aeaaia we 646,000 47.319 
NORE). rat aa ie v salsa fe Dota oe 120,000 13,903 
VOID 566 5-5 Viele ale es 215,000 33.401 
Other hardwoods ......-.> 102,000 9,701 
Hardwood flooring .......005 14,000 1,051 
Manufacturers of W00d....... .sseese 20,099 
ME 5. ssbb eas Aree Ree Sa $150,632 


Greenleaf Johnson, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son 
(Ine.), wholesale southern pine dealers, was in 
Norfolk last week. 

Arthur F. Nay, of Boston, and H. A. Savage, of 
the H. A. Savage Lumber Co., also of Boston, 
visited Baltimore last week. 

Mr. Bartelson, of Schofield Bros., Philadelphia, 
looked in on the trade of this city last week in the 
course of a business trip. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March %.—Activity in hardwoods has shown a 
continued increase in the last ten days, with prices 
gradually strengthening, especially in chestnut. 
All grades and sizes of chestnut are searce, espe- 
cially the higher grades, with a very strong de- 
mand. Oak bill sizes for the industrial trade are 
also in strong demand. ‘There is a_ continued 
scarcity in red gum. Sap gum is fairly plentiful, 
and the price is weak. Retnilers and wholesaiers 
here have received notices of advances in western 
woods, especially white pine and fir. There is a 
continued searcity of No. 2 common Idaho and 
western white pine, although the Idaho pine short- 
age is somewhat relieved. Some dealers report a 
softening in southern pine, especially No. 1 com- 
mon and better. Retailers report many plans 
brought out with every spell of good weather. 

Charles Iams, of the Hilltop Lumber Co., has 
returned from Florida. 

I’. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., re- 
turned the last of the week from Punta Gorda, 
Fla., where he spent some time, also visiting the 
property of the Babcock Carrier & Florida Co. On 
his way back north he stopped at Babeock, Ga. FE. 
V. Babcock returned Monday, after having spent 
a week at the company’s properties at Maryville 
and Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 3.—The New England lumber market con- 
tinues to be comparatively quiet and there are 
some spots of weakness. Mild, open weather is 
stimulating retail trade. The base price of spruce 
frames continues to be $43 to $45. Random spruce 
prices are just where they were a week ago. Con- 
sidering the generally quiet condition of the market 
for northern and eastern lumber, prices are being 
very well maintained. Concessions are being given 
on southern pine flooring, and retailers are in- 
clined to hold off. The market for Pacific coast 
lumber is very firm for new business, but some 
low prices have been taken for transit shipments. 
There has been appreciable curtailment of the pro- 
duction of eastern spruce dimension through the 
closing down of the Blanchard Lumber Co.’s Port- 
age mill. Reports from the building trades are 
all encouraging. 

The American steamers Henry S. Groves and 
Melville Dollar have arrived from Vancouver with 
1,294,464 feet of Douglas fir for Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. and Pacific 
Coast Lumber Co. 

Effective March 1, Cutler & Co. (Inc.), Boston, 
have succeeded Stetson, Cutler & Co. The officers 
of the new company are Donald F. Cutler, presi- 
dent; Roger W. Cutler, vice president, and Lucy 





EE. True, treasurer. George C, Cutler and Freq 
B. Cutler have retired. Stetson, Cutler & Co, 
recently disposed of their extensive interests in 
New Brunswick and Quebec. 

The Warren Trask Co., of Boston, has been 
appointed New England selling agents for the 
products of the De Soto Hardwood Flooring Co,, 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

John A. Wheeler, of Newman & Wheeler, well] 
known Boston firm of timber cruisers and selling 
agents, has just returned from North Carolina, 
where he looked over a large tract of timber for 
clients. 

Edward Franek has joined the selling organiza- 
tion of the Davenport-Evans Co., Boston wholesal- 
ers of Pacific coast lumber. Mr. Franek is to have 
Connecticut for his territory. 

Parker K. Ellis, formerly vice president Young 
Lumber Corporation, is now associated with Swain 
& Boggs Co., wholesalers of eastern, western and 
southern lumber. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 28.—The general opinion here is that a 
revival in eastern orders may be looked for at any 
time now. Sharp advances occurred during the 
last few days in all lines of British Columbia mill 
products on the prairies, where many of the re- 
tail yards, holding off for lower prices, have been 
caught short by a general quickening of the 
trade. Several local operators are, however, cut- 
ting production to five days a week, and a few are 
contemplating a four-day operation until present 
stocks are appreciably reduced. The curtailment 
of mill production has had the inevitable effect on 
the logging end of the industry, and log produc- 
tion has passed demand. Many of the mills, how- 
ever, are planning extensions to their operations 
so that a quickening of the market will find them 
ready to meet increased demands. Reports from 
central British Columbia are that the mills are 
preparing for one of the busiest seasons in their 
history. 

The Campbell River Mills, White Rock, is in- 
augurating double shift operations early next 
month. The company has been cutting logs from 
its Cultus Lake holdings, where it controls some 
of the finest timber in British Columbia, but in 
order to provide the extra log requirements camps 
are being opened up on its Vancouver Island 
holdings. 

The Genoa Bay Lumber Co, has resumed opera- 
tions after a shutdown of several months, and is 
now running full time, securing logs from _ the 
Cowichan Lake district. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 28.—If indications amount to anything, the 
lumber business should begin to show a decided im- 
provement very soon. California has been among 
the lighter buyers. Quietness in eastern rail busi- 
ness has helped to soften the fir market. There 
is some talk of new business in supplying. build- 
ing material for Florida. Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber and lath started for Jacksonville a few weeks 
ago are said to be forerunners of a large business. 

Portland Jumbermen who left for the East to- 
night are Charles L. Lindner, of the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., and Herbert J. Anderson, of 
the HT. J. Anderson Tumber Co. soth of them 
expect to attend the convention of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association at At- 
lantie City. 

Among visitors here at present is A. R. Rogers, 
head of the Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tom Hurst, president and manager Arvada Lum- 
ber Co., Arvada, Colo., when in Portland last week 
said that indications are for a better year than 
Jast in his part of the country, and that there 
Was no cause for complaint then. 

Allan Turner has come from San Francisco here 
to be sales manager for the Gerlinger umber 
Co., suceeeding H. P. Edward, who has_ become 
manager here for the Prendergast Lumber Co. Mr. 
Turner for some time has been in San Francisco 
as northern California representative of the 
Gerlinger company. The J. H. Wuddart Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, will represent the Gerlinger 
company in northern California, 

J. H. Burnside, J. H. Burnside Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo., was in Portland during the week. 

The Oregon Coast Range Lumber Co. property 
at Grande Ronde is still dormant, and it is ru- 
mored here that Chauncey McCormick, of Chi- 
cago, head of the company, has intimated he would 
dispose of the holdings. The timber holdings of 
the Oregon Coast company aggregate about 4,000 
acres. 

Jack Smith, manager Carlisle Sales Co., an- 
nounces removal of its offices to Suite 1021 Yeon 
Building. The company handle sales for the Car- 
lisle Lumber Co., of Onalaska, Wash. 

The Crown Willamette Paper Co., which operates 
paper mills at Lebanon and Oregon City, Ore.. and 
Camas, Wash., announces taht it will build a 60- 
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Columbia 
from 


somewhere on the 
paper 


ton capacity plant 
River for the manufacture of kraft 
sawmill waste. 

Charley Atkinson is now 
business at Portland, Ore., 
G. Atkinson & Sons. Mr. Atkinson has been in 
the lumber business on the Pacific coast for seven 
years, and in addition to handling the cut of the 
Tillamook Spruce Co. also does a general wholesale 
business. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Feb. 28.—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. sawmill 
at Oroville will start the 1925 season’s cut on 


engaged in the lumber 
under the name of C, 


Monday, with a force of 300 men on a single day 
shift. Three band saws will be in operation. The 


first train load of logs arrived from the woods 
east of Oroville yesterday. 

The logging camps and mill of the Wheeler- 
Ohimstead Lumber Co. are now in operation. The 
Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. is installing machinery 
in the new box factory, to open soon. The com- 
pany’s mill is scheduled to open next week. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. will start opera- 
tious with two shifts on March 15. It is planned 
to open the company’s logging camps April 1. 

Another plant starting next week is that of the 
Lamm Lumber Co. at Modoe Point. The logging 
operations will get under way about March 15. A 
second shift will be put on in the mill April 1. 
The Modoe Lumber Co., controlled by the L. B. 


Modoe County people hope to get a modification of 
the Forest Service plans to permit development 
of the timber at once. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 28.—There is an optimistic feeling among 
lumbermen in San Francisco, with a good volume 
of building in progress and projected, and addi- 
tional rainfall in the northern half of the State 
improving the prospects for country trade. With 
many of the steam schooners tied up, receipts of 
Douglas fir from the Northwest have not been 
excessive. Exporters are making shipments right 
along to Japan and Australia from north Pacific 
ports. South America, also, is taking some fir. 
Parcel shipments of redwood are going to Aus- 
tralia. Chas. R. McCormick & Co. have been mak- 
ing moderate shipments of fir to the California 
market recently, with some curtailment in the 
number of coastwise steamers in operation. 

The Red River Lumber Co. made a good output 
of California white pine during February. ‘There 
is a continued demand for common. The com- 
pany is sold ahead for sixty to ninety days on 
most uppers, principally clears, and prices were 
recently advanced $5 on some items. There is a 
good output of pine shook, the heavy shipments 
of common and dimension having reduced the sur- 
plus of box lumber. 


The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. is making moder- 

















Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


This is the kitehen, 
in 1683 at Topsfield, Mass. 


used also as dining-room, 





living-room and bedroom, of the Capen House, 
The framing is typical of the time, with heavy corner posts, girts 


York City 


built 


and summer beam (a horizontal beam resting on the exterior walls and supporting the ends 


of joists). 
right sheathing of pine boards with true 


The only decorate motifs are the 
XVII century type moldings. 


simple chamfering of the beam, and the up- 
Up the chimney is 


an ash sapling, from which hung the hooks to support pots and kettles 





Menefee Lumber Co., has set March 15 for starting 
the mill at Aspgrove. Approximately 600,000 feet 
of logs is on hand. 

At Klamath Falls and 
opera’ions are about to begin, some plants having 
already started. The Big Lakes Box Co. started 
its mill this week and logging operations will begin 
woods conditions will permit, probably 
Within thirty days. 

The stockholders of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., of Susanville, will hold their annual meeting 
in San Francisco next Saturday. 

The Modoe County Development Board this week 
adopted a resolution of protest to the announced 
Plan of the Forest Service to withhold the Fan 
dango timber unit in the Modoc national forest 
from the market until standard gage railroad fa- 
cilities are avajlable. R. T. Bourns, of San Fran- 
cisco, and associates have secured an option on 
the John Fossett holdings on Fandango Creek, 
said to contain some 10,000 acres, and are mak 
Pe application to purchase the national forest 
lands adjacent to the Fossett holdings. 
the Forest Service plan, the maximum annual cut 
from the area would be 10,000,000 feet. The 


vicinity the season's 


a8 soon as 


Under 


ate shipments of white pine and shook from Susan- 
ville. The mills are closed. Vice President J. W. 
Rodgers, who has been making a tour of the East 
and middle West, obtained some good orders. Out- 
put of box shook is small at present. Many orange 
boxes will be required during March. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange, of this city, has 
been doing a good volume of business on white pine 
since the first of the year, and R. F. Pray expects 
an increased demand, ITIfeavy shipments of com- 
mons during the past few months will help the 
situation on box shooks this season by reducing 
the surplus of box grades and strengthening prices. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. continues to 
operate on white pine at McCloud, running two 
shifts and making an output of about 300,000 feet 
a day. With less snow than usual, a good supply 
of logs is available. 

The Albion Lumber Co. is operating with one 
shift at Albion, and is making fair shipments of 
hag by water to San Francisco and San Pedro. 
The Navarro mill remains closed down. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of Fresno, has made 
good sales of last season’s cut, and stocks at the 
Pinedale plant are getting pretty well cleaned up. 
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| ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 
BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 


Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 


Perry, Fla. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, ; 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

_Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Pineora, Ga. 

Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 
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The mill will start up when weather conditions 
permit logging in the mountains. John P, Hemp- 
hill, general manager, is making an extensive east- 
ern trip and looking over market conditions. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., with two large mills at 
Scotia, is making a fair output of redwood. East- 
ern orders are being filled promptly, with pros- 
pects for increased sales as soon as building begins 
in the East. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—Lloyd L. Hillman, president Lloyd 
Hillman Lumber Co., will leave next Saturday on 
an eastern tour. He will visit New York and 
other centers, and will attend the annual of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
of which he is a director. 

H. A. Crane, Coast representative of the 
Vaughan Lumber Co., with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore., has become associated with the New 
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Real Values in 
Southern Hardwoods 


1 car 5/8 Qtd. Sycamore 
1 car 5/8 Plain Sycamore 
— 50,000' 4/4 Log Run Willow 

Gum 50,000' 4/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 
Cottonwood | 75,000' 4/4 No. 1 Com. Plain 
Sycamore Sap Gum 
Red Gum 1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 
Willow 1 car 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
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Don’t delay—write or wire for 
quotations today. 


S.B. Anderson & Son, Inc. 


PLAQUEMINE, LOUISIANA 













Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 














Southern Pine Lumber 
I 
100,000 Capacity~ 
For Sale Circular and Gang Mill 


complete, with Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, 
Sheds and Buildings; Five years old—In 
A-1 Condition. Can deliver early in 1925. 


LOCK, MOORE & CO., Ltd., Westlake, La. 
K. Moore, Pres., M.P.Paret, Vice-Pres., G. W. Law, Sec’y-Treas. 























pri SHINGLES 
cy CLAP BOARD 


Manufactured in all sizes and lengths. 
Samples on request. 


Gulf Coast Timber Co., Inc. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 























We can most always furnish orders for 


saWuire Oak Cross Ties 


Standard 6x8-8' 0” 
Let us know what you can furnish, 
We also buy Switch Ties and Crossing Plank. 


Southern Tie & Timber 
Company, Inc. 


WINNFIELD, LA, 








He will 
week in 


York office of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. 
assume his new duties during the first 
March. 

A. H. Gould, president of the Gould Lumber Co., 
is driving to California, on a tour of three weeks. 
Mrs. Gould accompanies him. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Mass., is on his way home, after 
having spent more than two months on the west 
Coast. 

Frank Bolhuis, of the Bolhuis Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Holland, Mich., manufacturer of 
sash, doors and general millwork, is in Seattle, fol- 
lowing a visit to California. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb, 28.—Prices are steady, and demand im- 
proved. The streams are high, and a number of 
spring drives in progress. ‘The McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. has a large drive coming down the St. Maries 
River. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. McGoldrick left Thursday night on a 
three weeks’ trip to San Francisco, where they 
will visit their daughter Lucille, a student at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and a married 
daughter living in one of the Bay towns. 

Mrs. E. A. McGoldrick, of Spokane, stands sec- 
ond on the list of women trapshooters for the en- 
tire United States with an average percentage 
score of .9009. Mrs. McGoldrick is also an expert 
rifle shot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 3.—A week of freakish weather has 
caused dullness in retail buying. Industrial de- 
mand continued fairly strong. Some retail yards, 
in spite of the general loss of trade volume, ap- 
pear to be quite active. Southern pine demand 
remained strong, with deliveries rather slow. ?a- 
cific coast shipments show no recovery as yet 
from the recent falling off. Prices on all grades 
continue firm. Permits for new construction work 
show a steady increase. 

Definite steps in regard to the construction of a 
lumber terminal here are expected within the next 
week. 

Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Co., and his 
wife have left for a visit to California. Mr. and 
Mrs. John N. McLean have also left on a trip to 
the same State. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange is giving a banquet 
to its members on Thursday, March 5, at the new 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 3.—It has come to a point where the in- 
sistence of retailers for reduced prices is holding 
back the market. Unquestionably the retailers 
need lumber, but they seem unwilling to meet ad- 
vances made during the winter. Scattered items 
have fallen from $1 to $2, but generally the mar- 
ket is holding firm. Certain items of Idaho pine 
are among those that eased off, and there are 
some reports of fir sales below the general sched- 
ules. The pines, one and all, are holding stiffly, 
on reports from mills of broken stocks and in- 
ability to supply requests of the wholesalers. Some 
of the mills, moreover, have none too much lumber 
to offer. There has been no improvement in east- 
ern spruce prices, and little lumber is coming 
forward. 

After a brief period of spring-like weather in 
late February, another cold spell has hit the metro- 
politan district. There has unquestionably been 
a slump in building since the first of the year, 
but builders almost unanimously agree that it has 
been due largely to one of the worst periods of 
weather the city and surroundings have known 
in a decade. 

A. Roy McFarlane, of McFarlane-Harvey (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, is in the East on business. He gives a 
fairly good account of lumber conditions in his 
section of Canada, but says the price situation 
here is against shipping spruce. 

Oliver Walker has just joined the Olympic Pine 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, as eastern sales manager. 
Barnett IF’. Walker is assisting his brother in 
charge of the local office. Oliver Walker was for- 
merly with the Menefee interests and later with 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Co., of Poughkeepsie. He 
was also associated for some time with the Charles 
R. MeCormick Lumber Co. 

Edward P. Ivory, of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, will be 
the principal speaker Friday night at the Nylta 
Club. Dinner at the Elks’ Club Grill will pre- 
cede the meeting. 

George R. Shepard & Son will move soon to 
their new quarters in the Globe Indemnity Build- 
ing. 

Harry P. Coe has resigned as president and di- 
rector of the Drying Machine Corporation of Amer- 
ica (Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Coe has made no immediate plans for the fu- 


ture, as he intends to take a short rest in order 
to recover fully from a recent illness. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 3.—Building permits were issued during 
February for improvements of the value of $4,- 
871,425, against $2,339,885 in February, 1924, a 
gain of $2,531,540. 

William C. E. Becker, building commissioner, 
will be the speaker at the regular weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club at the City Club 
on Wednesday, March 11. 

W. T. Ferguson, president W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., has shipped his automobile to Texarkana, 
Tex., whence he and Mrs. Ferguson will make a 
tour to San Antonio, Tex., and return to St. 


Louis. 
MACON, GA. 


March 4.—Demand for air dried southern pine 
roofers has fallen off considerably during the last 
week, as evidenced by the fact that when the mills 
were in the market for orders they trimmed their 
prices of $22 and $23 in order to develop any 
business. Owing to better weather during the last 
week shipments were greatly increased over the 
previous week, surpassing both production and 
orders. The mills believe that the slump is only 
seasonal, being due largely to unfavorable weather 
in the consuming territory, also to the fact that 


the yards have not yet been able to ascertain 


just what their spring requirements will be. On 


the other hand the buyers in the East and North 
report that there is considerable business being 
placed by the yards, but that many of the yards 
which formerly used nothing but roofers — 
turned their attention to fir and western pine 
Six-inch roofers were selling the last of the week 
at $21 to $21.50 and the 8-, 10- and 12-inch at 
$1 more. A few scattered sales at a half dollar 
better than these prices were reported. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 2.—Demand for southern 
been active this week. Orders from the North 
and East are few and small. The weakened condi- 
tion of fir is having an unfavorable bearing on 
pine, especially in the East. Florida and South 
Georgia manufacturers are able to sell a large per- 
centage of their production locally and to southern 
yards, ; A decrease in orders for southern Florida 
is attributed to congestion of freight rather than 
lack of demand. Weather conditions are ideal for 
manufacturing. Mill stocks are in better shape 
but are still below the usual amount carried and 
for this reason a sudden increase in buying would 
cause a strong price advance. sii 
; Sales of shed stock were less than for any week 
since the first of the year. Stocks at planing mills 
are larger in low grade items, but there is still 
a shortage of fhe higher grades, especially B&bet- 
ter stock. The movement of flooring was light and 
orders were confined to the low grades, B&better 
4-inch is steady at $48.50; No. 1, $45. No. 2 has 
declined to $21; some of the south Florida mills 
have reduced the price from $23 to $22, and those 
in other sections from $22 to $21 and $20 No 3 
declined $1, selling at $13. Very little 3-inch 
B&better is to be had, and it is firm at $60 ; No 
4 sold at $46 ; No. 2 is steady at $19; No. 3, $11.50. 
oe for 6-inch No. 2 is light at $26.50; No. 3, 

Only a small amount o 
to the Florida trade at: 
$46; No. 2, $22.50 to $23. Orders for thin ceil. 
ing are not being received by the remilling plants 
and those that have accumulated large stocks of 
the lower grades are inclined to shade prices 
Most small mills are operating, but are. holding 
boards at a figure that makes it almost impossible 
for the remilling plants to make a_ profit ‘at a 
re price than is now being asked. Prices on 
ye-inch are: B&better, $39; No. 1, $37; No. 2, 


have 


pine has not 


%4-inch ceiling was sold 
B&better, $50; No. J 


$19. No sales of y;-inch were reported. Prices 
are : B&better, $27; No. 1, $23.50; No. 2, $14 to 
$15. Not enough partition is being sold to arrive 


at an average price. 

Henderson bond siding was in a little stronger 
demand. Prices are firm. No. 1 sells at $48 and 
No. 2 at $31. Pattern 105 is slow in the upper 
grades, and only fair in No. 2 at $26 and No. 3 
at $11. Bevel and square edge stock are slow 
sellers; prices are steady. 

Demand for shortleaf air dried roofers improved 
a little during the last half of the week. Prices 
were 50 cents to $1 less on 6-inch, or $21.50 to 
pig fhe wider widths sold on an average of 
$23.50, although two orders for 10- and 12-inch 
were booked at $25. Dealers are proceeding cau- 
tiously, as fir and other western woods are becom- 
ing strong competitors. Weather conditions are 
favorable and most mills are in operation, Long- 
leaf kiln dried roofers are not very active, but 
prices are steady. 

Rough and dressed finish, especially in  short- 
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jeaf, are in fair demand by the building trade in 
Florida, but good kiln dried stock is hard to find 
and transportation conditions are making deliv- 
eries slow. Prices are firm. No. 1 boards are 
slow; prices are steady. Sales of No. 2 boards 
were very light, and mostly direct to the retail 
trade. Prices are not as strong. No. 3 boards 
are firm. 

Sales of timbers and large dimension continues 
to be on small orders for random sizes and lengths, 
although several sales were made of 3x10’s at good 
prices. Regular yard sizes have weakened a little, 
and the mills are needing orders. Straight cars 
of random lengths from some of the small mills 
are being offered at slight concessions. Line yards 
are limiting their purchases to actual require- 
ments. 

Railroad and car material are the most active 
items, although sales have not been as heavy for 
the last few days. There is little surplus of any 
item, and for that reason the market remains fairly 
steady. Merchantable switch ties are bringing $28. 

The export situation is decidedly more favor- 
able than it has been for several years, and as 
fair prices are being obtained the mills are booking 
orders for kiln dried saps and S&SE schedules. 

The volume of cypress orders has not increased, 
but inquiries are coming in more freely. Prices 
remain steady, except for a slight upward trend 
on some of the lower grades. There is sufficient 
dry stock on hand at mills to fill any orders that 
may come in. About the only items of which there 
is a shortage are 5/4 “A” and “B” finish, 6/4, 8/4 
and 12/4 shop, and 1x6-inch fencing. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


March 3.—The demand for hardwood has been 
spasmodic during the last thirty days, but con- 
siderable improvement was noted during the latter 
part of February. Some lumber consuming in- 
dustries, such as automobile body and furniture 
manufactories, have come into the market for con- 
siderable quantities, although buying is very con- 
servative and there is no inclination by buyers 
to contract for future requirements. The hard- 
wood flooring industry has experienced a dull 
period during the last few weeks, but indications 
point to a large demand during the spring and 
summer. Statistics show that proposed building 
during this year will be of industrial construction, 
which requires maple flooring, and contractors are 
seeking estimates on large contracts at present. 
The sawmills have had a very steady run during 
the winter and, therefore, stocks have been in- 
creased, although dry lumber is very searce. Log- 
ging conditions had been ideal up to the advent of 
February, when the weather moderated consider- 
ably and the snow disappeared. There has been 
considerable snow with freezing temperatures dur- 


ing the last week, however, which will enable the 
loggers to operate and get their logs to the rail- 


roads. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 2.—The market is not so active as last 
week, and there have been some slight reductions 
in prices of several items, especially on No. 2 and 
better framing in transit cars. While buying is 
not quite so keen, there is plenty of business to 
absorb all offerings. Shipments have been moving 
out at a little better rate on account of better 
weather conditions. Production has shown some 
increase, but bad weather is holding back both 
production and shipments. Stocks are very low 
at most mills in this section. There is no disposi- 
tion to reduce quotations, and most mills are ex- 
pecting better prices soon. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—Immediate and com- 
plete liquidation and the appointment of receiver 
is asked for the Memphis Band Mill Co. in an 
amended and supplementary bill filed here Satur- 
day in the chancery court by James F. McSweyn, 
former president, and George McSweyn, former 
vice president of the company. The filing of this 
bill followed the action recently of O. A., O. L. 
and Earle H. Felger, in withdrawing their answer 
to the MeSweyn original suit for collection of 600 
percent dividends, and the filing in their stead de- 
murrers in which it was alleged that the company 
was not legally operating as a corporation. The 
Felgers, who now run the business of the firm, 
claim that the company’s charter as corporation 
fixed its capital at $100,000 while but $40,000 of 
the stock was actually subscribed, therefore the 
company’s relations with the public could not be 
of a corporate nature. The MeSweyns claim if 
that is the case the firm is a partnership and ask 
for liquidation on that ground. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 2.—Appointment of a 
receiver for the D. L. Conrey Furniture Co., of 
Shelbyville, Ind., has been made in the Shelby 
circuit court on petition of Garnet R. Fleming, vice 
president. The Shelbyville Trust Co. was named 
as receiver and was given authority to borrow not 
in excess of $10,000 to continue the operation of 
the plant. The present organization was effected 
in 1918, but the plant has been in operation for 
sixty-four years. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., March 2.—Luther Leo Kran- 
nichfeld, lumber manufacturer of Dubach, La., has 
filed bankruptcy petition in the federal court. 
Liabilities $15,101, assets $8,058. 





SHREVEPORT, LA., March 2.—United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Mecom here has filed suit against 
the Big Pine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Colfax, La., for 
the federal government, for $59,491.74 with in- 
terests in different amounts ranging up to $22,000 
as far back as 1919 for alleged back income taxes 
due the government. 


Pioneering Days in Saginaw Valley 


DuLtuTH, MINN., March 3.—Pioneer days in 
lumbering in the Saginaw Valley of Michigan 
were recalled by Charles H. Bradley, of Duluth, 
who ranks among the veterans in the trade. 


Lumber manufacturing in the Saginaw Valley 
occupied the period from the early ’50s to the 
early ’80s before the decline in the industry there 
became marked, he said. It was in fact in 1880 
and 1881 that the industry there reached its peak 
with production for each of those years exceeding 
a billion feet of lumber. 

During the heyday of lumbering in the Saginaw 
Valley there were sixty or more sawmills in the 
district along the banks of the Saginaw River. 
The annual production of a billion feet by those 
mills in 1880 and 1881 has never been equaled 
before or since in any lumber producing district 
of the Great Lakes. 

In the early years of the lumber industry in 
the Saginaw Valley, eastern lumbermen with yards 


at Albany, N. Y., built mills in the valley. Sage 
& McGraw, of Albany, were among them, and 


Folsom & Arnold was another lumber firm with 
yards there who had a mill in the Saginaw Valley. 
Those two plants were modern, and their lumber 
a largely handled through their yards in the 
sast. 

_Two years later, John R. McGraw, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., withdrew from the firm of Sage & McGraw 
and he and his nephew, Thomas H. McGraw, built 
at South Bay City the largest sawmill in the val- 
ley. For a long time the exact capacity of that 
Sawmill was a question, and it was finally decided 
to make a test run. The mill was accordingly 
Started as usual one morning and was operated 
less than four hours, during which period nearly 
100,000 feet per log scale of lumber per hour was 
produced. As a result of that run, all depart- 
ments of the mill relied upon to take care of its 
Product were blocked, and the balance of the day 
Was required to clean up the congestion. It was 


clearly demonstrated that the mill had a capacity 
of about 100,000 feet an hour. 


A few years later, after the death of John R. 
McGraw, the firm of T. H. McGraw & Co. was 
organized. Associated with it were a number of 
young men who afterwards became prominent 
lumbermen on their own account and some of 
them operated in Minnesota, including the Duluth 
district. Their names are all familiar in lumber 
trade history, among them being William C. Mc- 
Clure who was general manager for T. H. McGraw 
& Co.; C. C. Barker, who was superintendent of 
mills; Thomas S. Shevlin, Frederick Lee Gilbert, 
Ben Birdsall, E. J. Vance, Germ Bennett, I. W. 
Snyder and others who occupied responsible posi- 
tions as district managers or in other posts. 


William C. McClure, while with T. H. McGraw 
& Co. received overtures from Wellington R. Burt 
to become identified with his lumber operations 
near Zilwaukee, Mich., on the Saginaw River, 
which he accepted, and the firm of Hamilton, Mc- 
Clure & Co. was organized. After a few years 
together Mr. Burt became dissatisfied for some 
reason, and he proposed to Mr. McClure that he 
buy or sell, not thinking, it was believed, that 
Mr. McClure could arrange to take over the Burt 
interest, but he and his friends promptly bought 
Mr. Burt out on the day and date stipulated. J. 
Mitchell, of the Mitchell, Rowland Lumber Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, joined with Mr. McClure in the 
purchase of the property of Hamilton, McClure & 
Co. Mr. McClure later came to Duluth, where he 
and Mr. Mitchell organized the Mitchell & McClure 
Lumber Co. and built a large sawmill at Duluth, 
which was operated for many years. When their 
timber reserves became low, the company sold to 
Alger, Smith & Co. That company in turn sold 
its remaining timber and its Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota railroad to the Weyerhaeuser interests at 
Cloquet, Minn. The Mitchell & McClure mill was 
in its day the largest mill in the Duluth district. 
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LaRED REPUTATION 


| Reputation is of definite value when considering a 
purchase whether it be lumber or anything else. 
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| 
Reputation is the silent voice of approval of a multi- 
tude of satisfied customers. It means that the 
article has been censored, tested, used, proved and | 
recommended by those who are best able to judge I 
—The Customers. | 


Every car of LaRED Products carries our guaran- 
tee and reputation behind them. 


| 
Try us on your next order for | 
Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress 
LaRED Cypress Window & Door Frames 
Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo 

| 


Southern Hardwoods 

| Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
| Fir Spruce Hemlock | 
| Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


Try our ““LaRED” Brand of Premium Cedar 

Shingles. 

| ‘ LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingle. 
“LaRED” Extra Clears—100% Clear, 85% E.G. 

“*LaRED ” Star A Stars—Real Stars. 


LOUISIANA RED comer 


of New Orleans | 








Entire Fourth Floor, 
Poydras Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


1018-19 White Bidg., 
Seattle, Washington. 





























HARDWOODS 


Our band sawn hardwoods, 
well manufactured, will please 
you. Grades guaranteed under 
rules of National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

We solicit your inquiries. 


Bonita Lumber 


Company, Inc. 
BONITA, 


(Moen) 
LA. 


























RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 











Mills at Office. 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 
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E KNOW that size is 

not everything with 
either man or institution; 
ability to produce results be- 
ing the true test. 
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But a good big man is al- 
ways better than a good lit- 
tle man, and we try to com- 
bine Quality with a size that 
assures you of our ability to 
give service. 
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This information is worth 
putting in your files: 


BK 
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We operate three sawmills, 
producing fifty million feet 
of hardwoods, and eighteen 
million feet of pine lumber 
annually. 
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We cut over forty-four acres 
of timber land daily. 


EC 


Because of equipment for 
that purpose, we can give 
you any size, and any length 
in hardwood timbers. 
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We have facilities for plan- 
ing, re-sawing, and kiln dry- 
ing any kind of lumber. 
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And—we may have told you x 
¥Y this before—our common 
hy lumber produces an unusual 
percentage of good cuttings. 
x 





Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards, Inc. 


Hardwood Lumber 
Oakdale, Louisiana 


BRANCH OFFICES:— 


See arene enearnennent mene 





CHICAGO DETROIT 
223 Railway 11-239 General 
Exchange Bldg. Motors Bldg. 
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Don Fraser, of the Glendale Lumber Co., Glen- 
dale, Ore., is iooking over trade conditions in 
the Chicago territory. 


O. C. Scherzinger, Milwaukee (Wis.) representa- 
tive for the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., of 
Phillips, Wis., called on the Chicago trade a few 
days ago. 


II. H. Bishop, sr., president of the Bishop Lum- 
ber Co., returned a few days ago from Nestorville, 
Ont., where he had been to inspect his lumber 
manufacturing interests. 


Charles Reitsch, of the Reitsch Bros. Co., promi- 
nent retailer of Rockford, Ill., passed through Chi- 
cago this week on his return home from a three 
weeks’ pleasure trip in the East. 


G. W. Edwards, southern buyer for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., with headquarters at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., was in Chicago during the week, con- 
ferring with officials of the company. 


Cc. W. Hansley, who has been sales manager of 
the Stack Lumber Co. at Escanaba, Mich., for the 
last year, has terminated his connection with that 
company and will open a buying and selling office 
in Escanaba on April 1. 


Elmer Blauvelt, president of the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), operator of a chain of retail 
lumber yards with headquarters at Hackensack, 
N. J., sailed from New York on Feb. 25, aboard 
the Megantic, for a cruise through the West Indies. 


W. H. McKinley has taken up 
manager of the 


his duties as 
Douglas Lumber Co. yards at 
Douglas, Ill, after two years’ service with the 
Yates City Lumber Co. yards in Yates City, Il. 
Mr. McKinley formerly was for several years con- 
nected with the M. W. Thomson yards in Douglas. 


Charles E. Sweet, for the last six years super- 
intendent for the J. F. Prettyman & Sons Lumber 
Co., of Summerville, S. C., has resigned that 
position. After a short vacation during which 
he will look over some tracts of timber, he expects 
to enter business for himself, manufacturing cypress 
and pine lath. 


A. J. Sine, president of the Sine Bros. Lumber 
Co., who has been spending considerable time at 
Albuquerque, N. M., advises that he has com- 
pletely recovered from the severe asthmatic at- 
tack from which he was suffering, and that he will 
return to Chicago about April 1, to remain here 
for the spring and summer. 


Don Murray, of Hermansville, Mich., has taken 
over the management of the Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co.’s interests at Park Falls, Wis., succeed- 
ing Joseph Davies, who recently resigned to enter 
the lumber business at Glidden, Wis. Mr. Murray 
is the son of D. J. Murray, of Wausau, Wis., 
widely known manufacturer of sawmill machinery. 


II. HW. Bates, formerly general manager of the 
New Deemer Lumber Co., of Deemer, Miss., and 
later manager of the hardwood department of the 
Adams-Banks Lumber Co., of Morton, Miss., after 
April 1 will have charge of sales in Indiana and 
Kentucky for the Standard Lumber Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., according to announcement made 
this week. 


J. A. Bishop, one of the two sons of H. H. 
Bishop, sr., president of the Bishop Lumber Co., 
who are now touring Europe, two weeks ago wrote 
a card from Rome, Italy, to Charles L. Baxter, of 
the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., as follows: 
“A branch lumber office would go good here. You 
could get rid of a world of stuff at Chicago prices. 
Ilaving a good time.” 


H. J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., is making a general trip among 
the distributing centers, while on his way to At- 
lantie City, N. J., where he will attend the annual 
convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, March 18 and 19. He ex- 
pects to spend several days in Chicago, to call on 
his many friends and trade connections here. 


Dissatisfaction with the chills and uncertainties 
of northern winters has been much increased among 
the friends at home of George E. Roaraback, of the 
E. L. Roberts Sash & Door Co., who is vacationing 
at Miami, Fla. For Mr. Roaraback has been cir- 
cularizing his friends with picture postcards of 
the sunny Southland, and has made matters worse 
by insinuating what a wonderful time he is having, 
with golf sticks and all. 


Miss Olive Hamar, daughter of E. A. Hamar, of 
the C. H. Worcester Co., Chassell, Mich., and one 


of the prominent members and former officers of the 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, has recently been elected president of 
the Y. W. C. A. organization at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. Miss Hamar is also president of 
the Appleton chapter of the Phi Mu national so- 
ciety sorority and the first sorority girl ever 
chosen to head the college Y. W. C. A. 


John A. Spencer, of the John A. Spencer Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a business trip to 
South Bend, Ind:, and Detroit, Mich., with re- 
ports of an excellent outlook for spring building 
in both those territories. While at South Bend, 
Mr. Spencer had his eyes opened to the great 
mysteries of Hoo-Hoo, at the concatenation held 
by the South Bend Hoo-Hoo Club, Thursday, Feb. 
26. He says that he has heard the big black cat 
mewing at him for a long time, but heretofore 
could never muster up courage enough to venture 
within reach of her claws. Now he is glad he took 
the step and to have been taken into the fold 
of Hoo-Hoodom, he adds. 


Appointed Exclusive Representative 


The Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co. announces 
that it has completed negotiations with the United 
Mills (Ltd.), of New Westminster, B. C., whereby 
it will represent that concern exclusively in a wide 
territory surrounding Chicago for the sale of the 
“Neverot Brand’ creosoted and stained red cedar 
shingles. Its territory will run north of a line 
from Indianapolis, Ind., to Springfield, Ill, and 
south of a line from Milwaukee to Madison, Wis., 
west to Iowa, and will also include a section of 
Michigan. The ‘“Neverot Brand” shingles are ad- 
vertised as being 100 percent clear and 100 percent 
vertical grain and heart. They come in all colors, 
sizes and thicknesses. The United Mills (Ltd.) has 
one of the largest shingle mills on the Coast, and 
in many respects is unique in equipment. The 
shingles are creosoted and stained while hot from 
the dry kiln, which insures a maximum penetra- 
tion. 

G. C. McLaughlin, sales manager of the com- 
pany, was in Chicago during the week, winding up 
the negotiations with the Charles L. Baxter Lum- 
ber Co, 

Se aaaaaasaaaa 


Establishes Western Department 


The Burnaby Bros, Lumber Co, announces that it 
has established a department for the wholesaling 
of Inland Empire and California pines, spruce, 
cedar and other western woods except Douglas fir. 
This department is under the management of Fred 
L. Leidinger, who for the last four years has been 
manager of the western pine department of the 
Hilgard Lumber Co. Both the industrial and retail 
trades throughout the East as well as in the 
Chicago territory will be catered to. 

Mr. Leidinger is a lumberman of long experience 
with western pines. He has been associated with 
the Hilgard concern for five years, having been in 
charge of the company’s buying office at Spokane, 
Wash., before coming to Chicago to take charge 
of the department. Previously he was employed 
for four years in the manufacturing department 
of the Weyerhaeuser interests at Dover, Idaho: 
for four years at the Libby Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Libby, Mont., and one year at the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash. 

Edward Schmidt will act as Mr. Leidinger’s as- 
sistant. 


Sales Department Now Established 


The sales department of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Hammond, Calif., which recently was moved 
from San Francisco to Chicago, is now fully es- 
tablished in its offices in the London Guarantee 
& Accident Building. W. R. MeMillan, the sales 
manager, announces that W. E. Rutledge, who was 
his assistant on the Coast, has now been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office and will continue to 
serve as his assistant. Mr. Rutledge has_ been 
associated with the Hammond Lumber Co. for six- 
teen years, and is intimately acquainted with its 
operations and with the stocks produced. 

Another old employee who has been transferred 
to the Chicago office is F. C. Trace, who will travel 
eastern territory. He has been connected with 
the company for twelve years, handling easterD 
sales from the old San Francisco headquarters 
and also traveling California. 

The local market will be covered by O. F. 
Stokely, who was formerly connected with J. L. 
Lane & Co. He has been active in the Chicago 
and surrounding markets for many years and is 
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well known to the lumber trade and consumers 
hereabouts. 

The sales staff of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
besides marketing that company’s annual produc- 
tion of 100,000,000 feet of redwood and 75,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir and Pacific hemlock, also 
handles the output of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., 
of Oroville, Calif., which consists of approximately 
70,000,000 feet of California white and sugar pine 
and white fir a year. 

Discussing market conditions this week, Sales 
Manager McMillan said that the redwood market 
is fairly active and that prices are being well 
maintained by the mills. The current volume of 
business is well divided between industrial con- 
sumers and retail yards, and the outlook in con- 
nection with the latter is especially promising. 
He believed that there would be a marked spurt 
in trade as soon as weather conditions have im- 
proved sufficiently to enable the starting of build- 
ing construction and other outside work. 


To Spend Several Weeks in Cuba 


EATONVILLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—John Galbraith, 
sales manager of the Eatonville Lumber Co., has 
received a telegram dated Miami, Fla., stating that 
his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Gal- 
braith, had left for Havana, Cuba, where they 
planned to remain several weeks. Mr. Galbraith 
is vice president and general manager of the Eaton- 
ville Lumber Co. He has been ill for some time. 


(@REBaaaeaaaa: 


An Artistic Calendar 


A calendar of more than ordinary artistic merit 
is being distributed by the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., to its friends in the indus- 
try. The calendar is approximately 17x23% 
inches, and there are twelve illustrations, one for 
each month beginning with March, 1925, and run- 
ning to February, 1926. The illustrations, in the or- 
der in which they appear depict the following : Skid- 
der and loader in operation ; sawmill (Douglas fir) ; 
grain in a Douglas fir board, also picture of part 
of the delivery fleet of the Seidel company; Gulf 
coast red cypress; Washington red cedar; grain 
of Louisiana red cypress board, also picture of 
Seidel yard No. 3, showing the loading of trailers 
by crane; southern pine; ‘Moyie” spruce log 
flume in British Columbia; grain of California red- 
wood board, also picture of interior of warehouse 
No. 3 of the Seidel concern where oak and maple 
flooring are stored ; logging train in southern pine 
operation ; California sugar and white pine; grain 
of plain sawed red oak flooring, also picture of the 
office of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. at 2200 South 
Kingshighway, St. Louis. 


Starts in Business for Self 

STaTe LINE, Miss., March 2.—That the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been of benefit 
and assistance to him in many ways over a series 
of years is attested to by E. L. Robbins, of the 
Chickasawhay Lumber Co., of this place. Mr. Rob- 
bins stated that for years he has been reading the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and getting positions 
through the ads therein. For a time he was inter- 
ested in the Koons Lumber Co., of Keakesville, 
Miss., but has now started in business for himself 
under the name of the Chickasawhay Lumber Co. 
He expects to begin manufacturing operations some 
time this week and indicates that he has some very 
fine oak, ash and gum timber to work upon. 


New Head of Extension Education 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 3.—Paul D. Kelleter, 
formerly director of purchases and sales, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has just been appointed head 
of the extension department of the New York State 
College of Forestry. Mr. Kelleter succeeds Earl S. 
Peirce, resigned, 
_ The College of Forestry is fortunate in obtain- 
ing the services of Mr. Kelleter who comes into 
forest extension work in New York particularly 
Well equipped. Mr, Kelleter graduated from Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis in 1902 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, and received the degree 
of Master of Iorestry at Yale in 1904. He became 
forest assistant in the Forest Service and was for 
Several years in California engaged in special forest 
ty market studies. In 1906 he was sent to the 
Black Hills region in South Dakota and Wyoming 
and directed the classification of timber and agri- 
cultural lands. In 1909 Mr. Kelleter was promoted 
to forest supervisor of the Black Hills national 
forest Which comprises 1,250,000 acres. In this 
Position he was responsible for extensive reforesta- 
tion and timber utilization projects and fire protec- 
Hon plans, From‘1910 to 1912 Mr. Kelleter served 
a representative of the Federal Government and 
‘hairman of the board to effect the exchange of 
reer school sections belonging to South 
a a compact tract of land. The selected 

“tis now the South Dakota State Park. 

Mr. Kelleter was transferred to Washington in 





1918 to take charge of the information work of 
the Forest Service, and in 1920 became assistant 
chief of the branch of operation. In 1923 the 
secretary of agriculture appointed Mr. Kelleter 
director of purchases and sales to organize and co- 
ordinate the purchase activities of the entire de- 
partment to conform to the requirements of the 
budgetary legislation of the Federal Government. 


Perpetuates Memory of Benefactress 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 2.—A bronze drink- 
ing fountain has been placed in the main corridor 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Hospital at Indian- 
apolis to perpetuate the memory of Mrs. Suemma 
Coleman Atkins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Coleman, well known Indianapolis lumberman, 
who recently gave $25,000 to the institution to 
provide an endowment for the maternity ward. 
The fountain, which is cast in antique bronze and 
fastened to the wall, is the work of Gerome Brush, 
of New York, and is a replica of the fountain 
placed at the Christamore Settlement House in 
memory of Mrs. Atkins, whose interest in welfare 
work was always active. The memorial to the 
hospital is dedicated to the maternity ward. 


Announces Western Representatives 


MILWAUKEBR, WIS., March 3.—The Harnischfeger 
Corporation, formerly the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co., of this city, announces that it has appointed 
the Western Loggers’ Machinery Co., 84 Fourth 
Street, Portland, Ore., as its representative in the 
various counties of the States named, as follows: 

Washington: Grays Harbor, Therston, Lewis, 
Pacific, Wahkiakum, Cowlitz, Clarke, Skamania & 
Klickitat. 

Oregon: Clatsop, Columbia, Tillamook, Wash- 
ington, Multnomah, Hood River, Yamhill, Clacka- 
mas, Marion, Polk, Lincoln, Benton, Linn, Lane, 
Douglas, Coos, Jackson, Josephine, Curry. 

The Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. will handle 
the complete line of excavating equipment for the 
Harnischfeger Corporation, including the %-, %-, 
1- and 14-yard shovels, draglines, clamshells and 
cranes, which machines may be equipped with 
gasoline motors or with Diesel motors for the larger 
sizes. The Harnischfeger Corporation announces 
also the appointment of A. A. Boschert as sales 
engineer, working in both Washington and Oregon, 
with offices in the L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 





ARBITRATION 








Responsibility for Allowance 

In deciding a controversy regarding a contract 
binding the seller to furnish material or pay dam- 
ages, an arbitration committee of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association held that 
when the buyer purchases for replacement under 
such a contract, his purchase must be in accord- 
ance with the original contract, 


The facts submitted in this case show that on 
Nov. 29, the seller offered 100,000 feet of 3x6 
and 50,000 feet of 3x8-inch 10-20-foot, rough, No. 2 
common and better, worked any way desired for 
immediate shipment. On Dec. 11, the buyer re- 
quested a price on S4S \-inch secant. On Dec. 14 
seller quoted on S4S %-inch seant hit or miss, or 
worked to suit. On Dee. 22 buyer wired: “Enter 
order,” confirming by mail on Dec. 24, but did not 
mention “hit or miss.” On Dec. 26 the buyer 
wired seller to withhold loading 3x6-inch until let- 
ter was received, but to go ahead with the 3x8- 
inch. Buyer’s letter stated to ship the 3x8-inch, 
plus one car 3x6-inch, to point shown in order, and 
the balance of 3x6-inch to him at another point. 

On Dec. 27 the seller acknowledged buyer’s 
wire stating he wanted to clean up the entire lot 
including the 3x8-inech; otherwise, he may not 
want to accept and therefore would await buyer’s 
letter before entering. On Dec. 28 the seller re- 
turned the buyer’s order on account of delay in 
shipping instructions and loading of lengths sepa- 
rately, and on account of the order’s not specifiy- 
ing “hit or miss.’ On Dec. 29, the buyer wired to 
load to suit the seller and insisted on shipment. 
The seller refused. The buyer notified the seller 
it would be held for repurchase loss. When re- 
purchasing the buyer bought No. 2 common and 
better S4S %-inch seant at a loss of $255. 


Buyer’s Unauthorized Allowances 


Several complaints were involved in a contro- 
versy recently adjusted by an arbitration com- 
mittee of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, which decided that the seller could 
not be held responsible for unauthorized allow- 
ances made by the buyer. Evidence introduced 
showed that on March 9, 1923, the buyer ordered 
one car of 2”x10”—10 to 16 feet, strong 12 and 
14 feet, air-dried North Carolina pine S4S 14-inch, 
stock to be bright, dry, well manufactured and 
double end trimmed. The seller invoiced the stock 
shipped on this order as 2”x8”—289/10 feet, 


369/12 feet, 446/14 feet, 153/16 feet or 21,347 
feet altogether. The invoice bore a notation as 


follows: “No claims allowed 
after unloading car.” 

The car arrived on April 10, and on April 12 the 
buyer’s customer reported that the stock was not 
end trimmed and that it contained a large amount 
of wane, full of very large knots, and said that 
the tally showed a shortage of 691 feet. The 
buyer forwarded his customer’s letter to the seller 
on April 23, the delay in forwarding being oc- 
casioned by its being originally missent. In the 
meantime the buyer allowed his customer $2 a 
thousand, or $41.31, in addition to the shortage 
claim, without consulting the shipper, and advised 
the shipper on April 17 of his making these al- 
lowances, 

In deciding this question the committee held 
that the seller should stand the shortage as 
claimed, 691 feet, an affidavit showing tally was 


unless immediately 


not anything like the invoice that was introduced. 
It held also that the seller should be penalized 
$1 a thousand on account of stock not being 
double end trimmed, but that the buyer should be 
required to stand the $1 a thousand because he 
made the concession on his own initiative without 
permission from the mill. It was decided also that 
the buyer should only deduct the discount on the 
advance payment. 


Liability on F. O. B. Transit Shortage 


In a controversy decided by an arbitration com- 
mittee of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, the evidence submitted showed 
that on Jan. 10, 1923, B ordered two cars of stand- 
ard decking, smoke dried, f.o.b. Montgomery, Ala., 
which seller acknowledged on Jan. 13 as f.o.b. 
mill. On Feb. 10, the stock was invoiced by A as 
711 pieces 2x6-inch by 10 feet, and 895 pieces 
2x3-inch by 10 feet, a total of 19,043 feet. On 
April 17 B reported 880 pieces 2x6-inch and 558 
pieces 2x8-inch, a total of 16,238 feet, or a short- 
age of 2,803 feet. Affidavit of B’s customer was 
submitted, as well as records indicating that the 
car bad been transferred en route. <A submitted 
an affidavit of the mill showing that 778 pieces 
2x6-inch and 920 pieces 2x8-inch in the rough, 
the car having been milled in transit at Mont- 
gomery. The seller also submitted an affidavit of 
the planing mill company indicating the amount 
invoiced and the weight of the car was submitted 
as 54,100 pounds, averaging 2,840 pounds to the 
thousand, as compared with B’s tally averaging 
3,330 pounds. 

With the evidence before it, the committee de- 
cided that the planing mill’s reeord was correct, 
mills of that character being very accurate gen- 
erally in their checking. Further, the mill's record 
was substantiated by the scale weights submitted. 
As the car was transferred en route, it appeared 
obvious to the committee that an error could easily 
have been made by the transporting company, and 
as ‘the contract provided f.o.b. planing mill, the 
responsibility for the transportation company’s 
acts rested with the buyer. It was held, therefore, 
that the seller was entitled to full invoice value 
and buyer’s claim was denied. 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies may be obtained from R. BH. Burnham, 
patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental ‘lrust 
Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State 
number of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,525,663. Reversible lid for fruit James 
H. Shaw, Oakley, Calif. 

1,525,714. Sawmill carriage setworks 
dermann, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

1,525,723. Electrically driven hand operated cirenlar 
saw. William A. Davis, Jacksonville, Fla. 

1,526,128. Saw guard. Andrew Flohr 
Springs, Colo. 


boxes 


Hugo F. Bie- 


Colorado 


1,527,064. Veneer clipper. George H. Osgood, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
1,527,104. Lumber elevator. Arthur B. York, Mis- 


soula, Mont. 


1,527,225. Veneering machine. Byrd C. Rockwell, 
Camden, Ark. . 
1,527,330. . Process for treating wood. George E. 


Rice, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Su-Dex Wood Curing 
Co., Coscob, Conn, 

1,527,489. Logging system. 
Vaneonver, BR. C. 


Frank R. Pendleton, 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Michigan hardwoods sell on the basis of the following list f.0.b. mill points: 

















POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnat{ 














—_ ; No.1 No.2 No.3 : No.1 No.2 No.3 base, on “soft texture” poplar, from Virginia, 
. FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com. West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
ASSWoop— Sorr ELM— Mississippi Valle : 
4/4 $70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 45@ 50 $30@33 $24@26 | 12/4 $115@120 $100@105 $ 90@ 95 $50@55 ..@.. — ee Valley poplar 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 oe ~ re eH ny dy 16/4 180@135 120@125 105@110 55@60 ..@.. Sorr TEXTURE— 4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 
6/4 80@ 85 70@ 7 55@ 60 38@ 27@% Harp Marte— : + ~ gdh tcl 8 
90@ 95 @ 85 65@ 70 43@45 ) ane arse “ ‘. ' 5 eee ee $105@115 § 5G 
Bit Oe to BOW Be Oe ef oan 19°. | 4/4 .85@ 90 70@ 75 60@ 65 38@40 17@19 kat “Ee as ae ee ee 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 10@ 15 49@00 --@-- | 574 105@110 90@ 95 75@ 80 43@45 19@21 Nol com..:: 50@ 55 63@ 70 700 % 
ome 23436 13@15 6/4 110@115 —95@100 80@ 85 43@45 20@22 No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
5/8 No. 2 common & better = 33@36 13@15 | 374 115@120 100@105 85@ 90 48@50 20@22 No. 2. com. B.. 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 38 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26@28 20@22 | 4974 495@130 110@115 95@100 55@60 23@25 rT en. eer: Oe ; oe 
5/4 70@ 75 = 60@ 65 =45@ 50 30@32 21@23 | 35974 135@140 120@125 105@110 60@65 26@28 | VALLEY— ‘i 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@37 22@24 | 4474 145@150 130@135 115@120 60@65 ..@.. PAS nce vens sl 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Rd 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 6 40@42 22024 | 1674 160@165 145@150 130@135 60@65 ..@.. Bape & selects. 70@ 15 80@ 85 S5@ 90 
IRCH— ie a hia No. SOT. 666s 9@ Od 5) @ ) 65 
4/4. 115@120 95@100 55@ 58 35@37 20022 erry er a — 60 37@40 26@28 No. 2 com. A... ee M4 330 = 300 45 
5/4. 120@125 100@105 62@ 65 38@40 21@23 115@..e  2-@... G . foe 44 No. 2 com. B.. 26@ £ 28@ 3 30@ 32 
o/4 120@125 100@105 70@ 75 4070 45 22024 Ril m fet +++@... 62@ 65 42@415 28@30 
8/4 125@130 105@110 80@ 8 45@50 ..@.. | Sorr MarLe— i 
10/4. 130@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. 4/4 170@ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@31 20@22 
12/4 1350140 115@120 95@100 80055 .@.. | 5/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 55@ 60 36@38 21@23 POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
16/4 160@165 140@145 120@130 ..@.. ..@.. 6/4 Ras 4 ie 4 4 = = 44 semsi Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2.—The following are 
Sor LD 15 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@30 21023 | EXD Ditep Witte MAPLE ps cs ee Se Sa ee ne 
7 (i) 0 @ 20 2 o ‘ u) c 2 LE— aie ¥ “ee > 
5/4 8$0@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@32 23@25 | 4/4 120@130 @... 95@105 ..@.. ..@.. | base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 
6/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 30@32 23@25 5/4 125@135 ...@... 100@110 ..@.. ..@.. No. 1 No. 2 
8/4 95@100 %85@ 90 T5@ 80 40@45 ..@.. 6/4 125@185 ...@... 100@110 ..@.. ..@.. Clear Select com. com. 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. | 8/4 135@145 ...@... M0@120 ..@.. ..@-- | oe $60.00 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
PES Gee 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
WISCONSIN HARDWOODS Se nictaremeacuceln ants 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 
; : : Louisville, Ky., March 2.—The poplar siding 
Following are prices of hardwoods f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: ' : market has been quite fair, and prospects are 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 , No. 1 No.2 No.3 good, but temporarily the market is a trifle slow 
FAS Selects com. com. com, FAS Selects com. com. com. due to cold weather and small consumption, 
Asi— . , ane Rock ELM— a Prices here read: 
4/4 $105@110 $ 90@ 95 $ 63@ 67 $35@ @ 4/4 70@75 ...@... 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 ; ae oar 1 
5/4 115@120 100@105 70@ 75 42@45 23@24 5/4 80@ 82 | '@... «§38@ 6B 28@32 20@22 siceiaa — “— No. — No. = 
6/4 120@125 105@110 75@ 80 48@50 23@24 6/4 85@ 88 ...@... 55@ 60 32@35 20@22 gee ie — 33 39 
8/4 125@130 110@115 85@ 90 52@55 23@24 8/4. 85@ 90 ...@... 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 ye aye 50 42 24 18 
Bass woop— 10/4 90@ 95 ...@... 7@ 75 45@50 ..@.. Bis =o 2 
4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 50@ 52 28@31 23@24 | 12/4 95@100 ...@... T5@ 80 45@50 ..@.. 
5/4 76@ 78 64@ 66 55@ 57 32@34 25@26 | Harp MapLe— W 
6/4 83@ 8 72@ 74 63@ 65 34@36 26@27 | 4/4 82@ 8 72@75 62@ 65 38@40 18@20 HARD OOD DIMENSIONS 
‘8/4 93@ 95 82@ 8 %73@ 75 40@42 ..@.. 5/4 98@100 88@ 90 72@ 75 42@45 20@22 Chicago, March 2.—Actual sales of clear short 
Bircu— he ita ted + Bn bby 4 pet be ey hardwood dimension were made f.o.b. Chicago 
4/4 112@116 90@ 95 53@ 55 33@35 21@23 @) IS@100 v@ 9 a9 o this week at the following prices: 
5/4 117@120 95@100 62@ 65 40@42 23@24 | 10/4 118@120 100@105 95@100 58@60 ..@.. eaadiiteats atelier State ok — 
6/4 122@126 100@105 68@ 70 40@45 24@25 | 12/4 123@125 105@110 100@105 63@65 ..@.. — 55.00 $50.00 
8/4 126@128 105@110 88@ 90 50@55 21@22 | Sorr Marie nS a eeaeemaaere ees 30,00 
10/4 131@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@60 ..@.. | 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 = weet ee cece ease races $760 60:00 
12/4 ...@ ...@... 100@105 ..@.. ..@.. | 5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55@ 60 35@38 21@23 ou —_ aaah aes oe 75:00 70.00 
Sorr ELM— 6/4 95@100 82@ 85 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 axle eee eee eeees sec eeee 80.00 75.00 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 | 8/4 102@105 85@ 90 75@ 80 45@50 21@23 MV 
5/4 73@ 80 68@ 70 50@ 55 30@35 23@25 | Oak— e — so ” 55.00 55.00 
6/4 90@ 95 82@ 85 68@ 70 38040 23@25 4/4 115@120 90@ 95 60@ 65 35@38 20@22 | 1x4” and wider x 19'........... a 30,00 
8/4. 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 40@45 23@25 | 5/4 120@125 95@100 65@ 70 37@40 22@24 | 1%x4” and wider x 19”......... bp 65.00 
10/4 100@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 6/4 125@130 100@105 70@ 75 37@40 22@24 | 2x4” and wider x 19”........... 65.00 ee 
12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 55@60 ..@.. | 8/4 130@135 105@110 75@ 80 50@55 23@25 | 1x2%x40” ...... ttt eeeeeeeeeees 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HeMLocKk Boarps, $18 HeMLock, No. 1, S1S1E—- 

. 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ $’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 
1x 4” $26.00@28.00 $27.00@29.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.50@33.50 $28.00@30.00 | 2x 4” $31.00@33.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.00@33.00 $34.00@36.00 $38.50@40.50 
1x 6” — 28.50@30.50 —29.50@31.50 —31.00@33.00 —33.50@35.50 —30.00@32.00 | 2x 6” —26.50@ 28.50 27.50@29.50 — 30.00@32.00 — 33.00@35.00 37.500 39.50 
Ix 8” — 30.50@32.50 — 31.50@33.50 — 33.00@35.00 —35.50@37.50 —32.00@35.00 | 2x 8” —30.00@32.00 —30.00@32.00 — 31.00@33.00 33.50 35.50 37.50@39.5) 
1x10” — 31.50@33.50 — 32.50@34.50 — 34.00@36.00  36.50@38.50 —33.00@35.00 | 2x10” —30.00@32.00 — 32.00@34.00 — 33.00@35.00 — 35.00@37.00 — 37.50@39.50 
1x12” = 32.50@34.50 = 33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00 37.50@39.50 34.00@36.00 | 2x12”  31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00  34.00@36.00  36.00@38.00  38.50@40.50 

For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlcok rough, 6’ and longer: 


shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 





wider, $18@20. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
ar red: $ S8@ 90 $ 88@ 90 $ 90@ 92 QUARTERED RED OAK— 
WAS ...... 8 § S8@ 90 $ 88@ 90 $ 90@ 92 NAS: 4 trident $105@110 $120@125 $130@135 
No. 1 com... 62@ 63 66@ 67. 73@ 74 rag etree a? gee ome “et 
No. 2 com... 386@ 38 38@ 40 42@ 44 No. 2 com..... 44@ 46 D0@ 53 57@ 60 
Qtrd. red. S.N.D.: PLAIN WHITE OAK 
eae 0@ 262 62@ 63 “yi aie : 
FAS -..---¢ G0@ 61 61@ 62 62@ 6 BAS ooo sss 85@ 86 108@110 118@120 
sel. ...... AGO S@ 49 9@ FI No. com. and : - 
Fg Bae —o 3 sak wee ME. cebarses 58@ 59 64@ 65 68@ 70 
Plain a see ’ ilies - seme — 2 COM. «0% 39@ 40 39@ 40 42@ 44 
i red : No; 3. 00M... 20@.... 24@ 26 24@ 26 
Ut SO@ 8 S3@ 8 90@ 92 q sais . » ) me 
Ne TS oa oe rb = ao = Sound wormy.. 31@ 32 48@ 49 55@ 57 
No.2 com... 34@ 35 36@ 38 42@ 44  PrLaAIn Rep OaAakK— 
Plain sap: agin iB aiteitere ib Buss : 88@ 84 98@100 108@110 
BAS oo. sce 53@ 54 57@ 58 58@ 59 ance ena eee : 
No. 1 com... 35@ 36 41@ 42 46@ 47 _ sel. ae 57@ 58 60@ 62 68@ 70 
No. 2com... 23@... 25@... 25@... NOx 200M 6:05. 37@ 35 38@ 40 42@ 44 
CorTroxnwoop— POPLAR— 
yaar 58@ 5 56@ 57 UM. A eee 95@100 105@110 110@115 
No. 2 conmi...... 38@ 39 42@ 44 Re eee Saps and sel... 68@ 70 W2@ TW T8@ 80 
No: 2 com... .. 33@ 34 38@ 39 5@.. pf COM. 5.05. 47@ 48 49@ 50 51@ 52 
UARTERED Wits OAK— vo. 2 com. A.. 38@ 34 36@ 38 37@ 38 
— ™ TF 125@128 135@140 150@155 No. 2 com. B:. 27@ 28 30@ 31 31@ 32 
No. 1 com. and : Sorr MaPLe— 
SS eee 75@ 78 SO@ 85 90@ 95 TOG TUR 65.0.5 40@. 60@ 65 T0@ 75 





HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., March 2.—Following are aver- 
age quotations on logs in Memphis, and at points 
in the Memphis territory, based on average di- 
mensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 12- 
to 16-foot in length: 


F.0.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 

Red & white oak.$30.00 to $32.50 $24.00 to $27.50 
INS 0 5 cleverslers soca wears 25.00 to 28.00 21.00 to 25.00 
POU: feicasw bcc oars 37.00 to 40.00 32.00 to 35.00 
12 erie emer ae 25.00 to 30.00 17.00 to 21.00 
Ash (12” and up). 45.00 to 50.00 35.00 to 40.00 
Hickory (12” & up) 35.00 to 40.00 25.00 to 30.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly 4s 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range 18 
— to cover the average prices paid for 
oth. 


The difference in variation as between deliv: 
ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 
tance the logs are hauled, and the weight 0 
the timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawl 
from wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
can be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
nearby points. 


2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and | 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West — and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 
QUARTERED WHITH OakK— 


FAS .........$1385@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Selects ....... 105@110 0G 95 115@120 


5/4&6/4 8/4 


No. 1 com..... 85@ 90 90 95 95@100 
Oy: 2 COM 6:5, 0-5 45 50 54 59 55 60 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 
QUARTERED RED OAk— 
WAS. cx cac . $110 115 ...@... sie Gate 
No. 1 com. 0g 6s on ah re ee 
No. 2 com..... 400 $s ee rere, 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
DAS. 0% - 7a 1? fe) 5 $130@140 
MOICOtS. no cecas 85@ 90 
No. 1 com..... és 0 75 70@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 47 45@ 49 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 24 25@ 28 25@ 28 
Sound wormy.. 43@ 48 55 60 55@ 60 
Bass WooD— 
WAS cevews cad $ 75 80 $ 80 85 $ 80@ 85 
No. 3 Cem... .<. 52 55 57 60 57@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 35@ 40 40@ 45 
CHESTNUT— 
dt rare $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 
No. 1 com..... 65 70 70 7d 75@ 80 
No. 3 com..... 20 21 21@ 22 ne 22 
Sd. wormy an 
No. 2 com. 31@ 33 383@ 35 33@ 35 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. & 
LC) ae 35@ 37 37T@ 39 39@ 40 
BIRCH— 
PAS ccccacners $118@122 $122@125 $130@135 
No. 1 com. and 
ree « € 75 75 80 75@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 383@ 38 38@ 43 40@ 42 


Hickory— * 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
| J. rr ..-@... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 FAS. OCTET $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ ae 80 
No. 1 com..... ee ee 65 70 3665 70 No. 1 com..... 42@ 45 47 50 50 
No. 2 com..... cmw@ees 35@ 40 35@ 40 No. 2 com..... 27 30 30@ 33 33 35 
MAPLE— 4/4 S (seals. 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
L/S RC eer cee rice aeamewacare $ rt 90 $ 90 $ 95@100 $110@115 a > ne 
Ce A are Sehene dara 55 70 3 75@ 80 80@ 85 o.e@an 
RON, es COMIN id's) a 'clctiecwasaae ae 388@ 43 40@ 45 43@ 48 48@ 53 sweQeees 
WHITE ASH— 
| ee Ee Cee er 7 95@100 sieaus $115@120 $125 @130 $155@160 
No. 1 com. and sel......... ee 55 7 *30 100@105 95 @100 
NGG CONN acon vateeueveneade - 80@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 45 50 50@ 55 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, March 2.—Average wholesalers’ prices, 


GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 

WR cacao mars $ 83 88 $ oe oy 90 $ 90@ 95 

No. 1 com. 55 60 65@ 70 
oN red, sap no defect : 

1 1 60 65 70 

No. 1 com. 44 46 52 
Plain red: 

DL Ge 78 82 86@ 88 88@ 92 
“ No. 1 com... 52@ 57 57@ 62 60@ 65 
Sap: 

Bxbds., 13-17” 


COG 68. cc @ess «ce@. 
Plain FAS 6” @ 


& wider... 55 58 58@ 60 60@ 63 
No. 1 com... 38@ 40 1@ 43 438@ 45 
No. 2 com... 2 25 25@ 27 27@ 29 
MAPLE— 
Spot worms N. 
D., log run. .$ 43 $ 55 $ 60 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
) J Pree re $63 $70 $70 $75 
ING: 2 COM 66006 48 50 50 60 
Ne: 2 COM... cece 25 27 27 27 





carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 


CoTrronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 ~ 8/4 
FAS, comanss- 430) 44 55 $ 55 Se nes @nas 
No. 1 com..... 44 . ee. eee 
No. 2 com..... 35@ a7 37@ 39 @ 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

Meas 4a dese $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
SeGU i ec a dae 90 95 95@100 100@105 
Ne 3 660s <: 7O@ 75 75@ 80 80 85 
Ne. 2 com...<-. 40@ 45 45@ 50 50 55 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 

Lot OCC “= ects. in caG@aes 
No. 1 com..... a a aac oe See 
No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 ... , ae ix. 

PLAIN WHITE AND Phi asi 
Ware sasiues $ 80 85 ar e138 $110@115 
ee ee 60 65 70 75 
No. 1 com..... 50 55 o8 bo 60@ 65 
NG. 2 OMe. ss. 35 388 40@ 45 45 50 
No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 25 30 
Sound wormy.. 33 35 38 43 43 48 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, birch and beech flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Feb. 28: 








MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
EEE ksckt wears $83.20 $70.10 $34.85 
» ke 74.90 38.40 
244” 77.99 43.97 
344” 79.95 47.95 
314” a cadre 48.00 
es reer 41.50 
3x2,” $0.50 37.25 
344” 84.75 ee 
342x114” erate 
Yas 45.55 
BiIRCH— 
1 0 le 85.10 75.00 
We ne asiedd cee 60.20 eawers 
BrEECH— 
OU eee wanes 79.90 rd dats 
Whe” ewe weiee s ee 74.90 
Oe. - xiv baneuee© Laan es 68.88 
We wewweweemawe 60.00 
The following are average prices, Memphis, 


base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
ended Feb. 21, as reported by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association: 

1gX116” 343x244” %x1lb” 3x2” 


Clr; atd. wht... wees $143.83 $100.24 $102.55 
Cir. Gtd. red.:... $114.44 ae ete aan 
Sel. atd. wer.... 72.93 85.52 70.13 62.63 
Clr: pin. wht.... $3.15 95.17 60.56 64.14 
Clr. pln. red.... 76.83 88.74 59.31 57.98 
Sel. pln. wht.... 66.53 81.72 50.88 02.77 
Sel. pln. red..... 60.57 80.13 51.68 51.70 
No. 1 common. 44.31 55.13 28.09 30.93 
No. 2 common. a 21.12 whens ics 

? x1” x2” Pex” Pp x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$122.27 $132.67 °° nae 

Clr. pln. wht.... 88.11 85.00 $79.71 
CIP. PM. TCG. sc. nc: .. 88.12 $73.25 as 

Sel. pln. wht.... 67.67 77.83 64.30 
Sel.; pln. red.... 66.70 70.32 63.25 60.67 
No. 1 ‘Vo. 1 common. 39.50 45.50 39.63 33.26 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, March 4.—The following are carload 
Prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on fs;X2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: ——White Red 
Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
$87.00 $116. 00 $84.00 











BLACK WALNUT 


ei signers Ohio, March 2.—The following are 
oday’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: : 

FAS, 4/4, $215; 5/4, $225: 6/4, $230; 8/4, $240 
ene lect, 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155@160; 6/4, $160@165; 


No. 1, ? 
$120; 8/4, 4/4, repos. 50; 5/4, $115@117.50; 6/4, 


h $i0@13 
‘0. 2, 4/4, $50; a4, $52.50; 6/4, $52.50; 8/4, 


$57.50 0. 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 


Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 
4/4. ae 50 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $34.50 $34.50 
5/4... 123.50 113.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 34.50 
6/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 34.50 
8/4... 185.25 124.25 97.25 74.50 35.25 35.25 
10/4...< 141.25 ig BUGae SGua neces) 4 duas 
12/4...« IRS 130.2 103.25 80.25 adewd = -denae 
16/4.... 146.25 135. 95 108.25 85.25 ..... 47.50 


Boards, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


1x4 to 12”, random length...$55.50 $44.50 $36.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 
Clr.kaeart A B d D 
1x4 to 11”...$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
iz2 to 31", 
spec.wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 174.00 
BRRa caceees 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4 add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 ‘‘D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel — 


%”x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths. $49.2 25 $467 75 $41 75 $287 75 
Bungalow Siding 


A 3 C&btr. 
%x8” from 1” stock.........$53.75 $45.75 $43.75 
%x8” from 114” stock....... 71.25 62.25 60.25 
For 10-inch, add $5 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
WEEN cc ecorcteicccnceaaanwastusadaes $9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4....$100.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
6/4.... 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
&/4.... 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 CCC 
12/4.... 135.00 120.00 CEO “cess  eaalera 
16/4.... 145.00 130.00 pt) rr 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
$8464,-6, 3 eI? hoc esac $53.50 St aren 
DEE conncccucseenee wean 60.50 ao.00 «<ess 
‘Te SEO ccc ntaccuetaccanees ceced $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
ke eee $ 90.00 $69.00 $44.00 $39.00 $34.00 
Si, ee 100.00 74.00 56.00 41.00 36.00 
Ut See 100.00 74.00 56.00 41.00 36.00 
1, re 105.00 79.00 66.00 42.00 37.00 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 
Selects com. com. Peck 
WC icewaeaws $75.00 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 
BME” -ccadicece 75.00 44.00 37.00 32.00 
cen wacuseene 77.00 44.00 38.00 32.00 
RGA darnneces 85.00 54.00 41.00 33.00 
EY PAO Gaal ccuee  Secee Sunde 29.00 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2.—The following are 


average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 
+ eae Selects, Seas Shop 
1S MRPRERAICR CE Cero ere error. $74.2 $49.25 
CPE cecducecdenkendteduidecedens 84.25 61.25 
OIE sa cetecdsuccauaes PERE Pe 87.25 64.25 
Dies deaGusecddeaedaceseebceuuedad 95.00 72.00 
Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
1”, random widths and lengths. $53.25 $42.25 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B ; D 
ERO AG IE 6 canes $107.50 $102.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory Rough— No.1 Rand. — 
FAS 


Sel. Shop No.1 No. 
Ck SPOCCOEE $75@85 $60@ 65 $37@42 $33 325° 
5@6/4..... 80@90 70@75 52@58 38 27 
Lk ae 90@95 80@85 57@62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
PMG SE Oa haw escencuceouwas $40.00 $33.00 
BRIG SIME SS cecnccctecadsuss -- 47.00 30.00 
St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—The following are 
current. quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
Gia etetherwaded $115.75 $ 68.75 48.75 $32.75 
Oia” cpceacuwoaws 120.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
Le 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
Sfiee eaimasantnvns 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
BOIS a Vacenewdaas 136.75 102.75 ye srs 
Sle | siaagwtsasaws 136.75 102.75 ry? Sarees 
IGIE © vcccsetenicds 141.75 107.75 Waeee 2 Jetons 
POG PaON S/R. so ci cadanecasendecandedas $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BESEO “edu cavwcccedeanawe $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
BEE va ves nuddeaveecewanes 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S$1S or S2S— 


Clear 

Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” . $107. 00 $102.00 $ 92.00 $ 82.00 $72.00 
12) ee 114.00 110.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
i> 60 ree 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
RENO ewusees 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
De «ce canaddenecdca amas $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
DRRMNGE Cadeccedceweaaveuwses 79.75 70.25 68.25 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
WEEE Scacknncecne ens $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 

FAS Select shop com com. 
OFe witecavas $ 78 $62 $40 $35 $28 
TC Renee 80 70 55 39 31 
LCS RE eae 80 70 55 39 31 
oe 90 75 62 41 32 
BORE Vewewawaae 110 82 " aa 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. VY random 
EEG wenctsnxciaes $42.50 $36.00 jeans 
RERUe kagdeddcavaas 42.50 or 8=——=—=—é«— 
PERS dueuatadedaea 43.50 SEQ 2Oi‘ié#sé§Ats awe 
EMD ducedecadaus - 53.00 ee  <mne 
Peck, 1x12” qegateee 8 ‘eeee< $23.00 
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Jacksonville, Fla., March 2. 





Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. 


SOUTHERN PINE 





mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 28: 
































Week ended Feb. 28 Feb. 21 Week ended Feb. 28 Feb. 21 Week ended Feb. 28 Feb. 21 Week ended- Feb. 28 Feb. 21 
Flooring Ceiling siete Boards Boards 
" s& better— a 
1x4 B& better ......... $48.60 $50.03 Ix4 B&better ......... asorsie 50.00 ; ‘| 4g. No. 3 common 
2 22 ( ERATE oisaceedoswa's 48.00 ; Raaee _ 
No. 1 com......... 43.89 44.86 No. 2 Com.......-. . 00. 23.00 1x6 D4S 48.00 PS DAS) cecal occ ae 21.25 19.50 
No. 2 com 21.74 22.390 | tx3% Bé&better ...... 40.00 44.00 aun einai 1x6 to 12 D4S 1... veces 18.00 
See ee ee ee ems oe er No. 1 com...... — 34.72 ’ . 
No. 3 com...... o> BE97 14.00 No. 2 com...... 20.00 19.67 No. ‘ nea 13.04 Siding 
ix3 Bé&better ......6s. 61.50 59.84 No. 3 com...... eae 11.80 1x6 D4S_ .........-ee 0.00 Bond, 1x6”— 
No. 1 com...... 55.00 48.44 wex3\y age gre 6 a 29.25 No. 2 common i i a 30.33 
No. 2 com..... ... 18.00 19.48 No. 1 com...... 26.64 sd ‘ Newalty “1x6”— 
No. 3 com......... 11.50 11.50 No. 2 com...... 15.33 “pe ; — eee Te 27.00 No. — tk. si 10.00 
-No. 2 ‘ 26 : eran Fe Hi aot SCOR Side ka Nisiecivtte 26.55 26.62 
1x6 No. 2 com......... 26.50 26.00 Lath, Std., 4-Foot 1x 8 Shiplap Caan 2850 rn Te com 26.55 1.6 
No. 3 COM. «2.6000 19.50 20.00 . ‘ : DROSS. ig ieib seiece sieve 24.65 No. 2c 13.50 
No. 1 kiln dried ...... 4.29 ashes 1x19 WAS oo nncces. 2465 Oo. COM. 00 c cee cee 3.50 
. IG. LD BTEOON a ceveccnss 3.25 4.00 Square edge, %2x6” 
oe ti No, 3 common Eabetter Ls Arte Sracants scents TGS 
4x18 No. 1 pine... 5.50 7 Partition 1x4 D4S ............ 13.31 ..... cca ceded IID a3'7g 
4x18 No. 2 pine...... 2.75 1x4 B&better ......0.. 50.00 EC Se | 20.00 19.00 eee Uenthar aac ners aera 14.30 
The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ending Feb. 28 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir Hat- Kan 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
. Ala. Miss. Mo. . Ala. Miss. Mo. . Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, 81S or S28 Shortleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG mone re 80.00 75.00 80.46 No. 1, ix 6", 24 and 06°... ORE cis. sr No. a rough, 20’ and under: sai 
Sere err errr Th sees 2:0,9.8 56.62 Other Igts.... tite 47.00 40. 50 36.20 10" eer a ee eo ee ee ee Popes rie 
FG pedcbaes ere 44.78 54.75 54.93 1x10”, 14 and 16’... 40.50 ..... ae Pe Sa Sele RED ae Rae NORRIS | rea 
D . 48°50 45.10 45.00 Other. WtGicc ass 40.50 40.13 Plaster Lath 
Ee EB vssakebewen® gous poo ee et we eS eee Serres, Om a ‘ ele 
No. 2 24.00 19.00 19.64 24.86 pace 50.00 47.50 68.44 | NO Le Bm 4%ecceeeeeeee, 3.95 4.00 4.09 3.92 
1x4” EG Babetter 75.00 ..... .e255. 72,17 gwen ets aus ee: NO, 2  ) Ae se cqrea nies 1,80 2:26 5.02. Te 
‘ 54.00 NO, = 02 ? 
[GGNORRCCAOa Se eR RARE 4 N - (all 10 to 20’): kit Lath 
fs eee ceeee 45,63 LX 1G tO: 02" ceca scce BEOO) cass, airs Byrkit La 
FG B&better ........ 50.22 46.67 47.89 50.34 5 Se re eee 24.00 24.76 23.92 hand G'....ccwesecceceees 12.00 14.29 
D sguereesuisaciien gern. meme ee AXIO” cece cee cnenee 25,08 24.17 25.04 24.28 | 8 and 10’......0.ccesecnees Sit eats 14.78 
No. D ewcekus 41.66 43.94 40.52 .... ‘ REE” dees awihaneecae 29.15 24.00 26.71 31.76 12 Dd. TORBER i660 cso 08 S08 14.29 
DH, DB ave edeencwns 24.67 20.78 21.76 25.17 No. 3 (all lengths): Car Seiental 
TE asecsmedaees. snvan 4.00 13.67 EES: GO BR” o::6:0:9-9:0:0:95 vies ARE ROE. .25% (All 1x4 and 6”): 
1x6” No. 2, C. M........-. 3.00 23.00 1X 8” eee eee eee ees 18.00 19.75 20.00 18.42 B&better, 9 and 18’...... sai Raden. adden 
Ms By, GBs secasess <enex «+ Eis? LC |, ne renee meses seca See Sep 10 and 20’..... 50.00 
~ "E< lee 26.71 20.50 19.36 Dias Ss 32.00 
Ooting — R 5’ and mul’ples. 30.00 
x4” B&better -............ eves 40.50 41.25 36.29 oofers No. 1, 9 and 18’.......... 47.42 
ee eee eee 50% Leet) eS lose pce ae No. 2, WO" cnccevcduacvncecs 24.41 24.48 1? end 4"... ........ 40.35 
%&x4” B&better ....... 00... 37.45 37.00 38.47 39.23 PKB” ivaccavoencoece PHO aes A oe sre ceste Fe 43.21 
BG. Ml cucaseaseewians sannke weeks 32.00 31.71 i+ toon 24.39 
PUB ois.sis-n econo. gieseie serene 23.00 19.50 20.00 20.92 Shiplap 
Myx” B&better ......0cc00% 54.24 ... 48.00 53.50 No. 1, 1x 8”, Other gts 35.13 848, 8q.BaS: Car Sills 
Ad oy rts r € w45, 2 Ns: 
Partition “iti aiid 8”, 34 to 36’..... 38.00 36.70 
ixt & 6” Bé&better.......... 54.40 46.46 52.01 | 15 BF eee eecceees 25.50 24.00 25.49 24.98 ” a Be ~Saaee pe, Some 
.. 42.30 fa Send G2aL OLan One p to £0", 84 to. 86° <....+ . 35.00 41.00 42.75 
~ lal eel leat eames 3 rE ee 25.82 24.61 24.43 25.57 Sle eat 3750 |... 12.00 
BOs S svsseversereneseee weer eae No. 3 (all, lengths): sini aie sansa: ‘ini Up todo", 82 to “86% ..<% 36.00 ..... 48.42 
iding KB eee eee 67 19.17 19.50 19, Ch Teams sot AOD Sarets 
ne ae awe 1x10” a ee 20.00 20.00 20.00 19,81 Oat, is) Cea ees 51.00 
Y%yx6" B&better ........0.0. cece cee 9.75 Up to 14", 84 to Be" ae ' 
ee @. bsvece wiGnee seed ree pete Dimension, S1S1E a Oe 140-8 ore : reas 
No. 2 eaSGRRR ESR aesies WOO coiws, samen ~ oy 4”. 10° 30.50 31.08 ae ela : bites seek 
6x6” B&better ........0.22  ceeee ee uae 43.08 | NO. 1, 2x 4”, a seenpanies oo ee BBIAOAD cercie ena ove 58.00 ..... 
Drop Siding 1G" 5 wee ceees 30.95 Oe 33.04 
; +. oe 12 28.00 36.2! 
1x4 or 6” B&better ........ 46.00 46.00 46.08 46.17 > ge hig ig 4 a ee CROSS TIES 
ee See eee 2. 00 39. 41.37 x 6". 10° o 30.00 ; 25,73 2 ? wie 
NO: © cnccomosciena 31.15 24.00 24.70 30.26 my, - spaces ews “Gam "*  o7'68 Fay pong os pg gi peal cross 
Finish 2e 27.61 24. 27.88 tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: . 
B&better rough: BO @e BO" s 6.00: 31.00 25.35 30.49 . Untreated 
“Gee 47.00 48.00 7 10’ to 20° BBE sic pay aus White Southern 
oe" teeeneeeeses es : : 43.50 DESEO! ccigcaaekee. 29.25 wit 30.89 Oak Sap Pine 
BOS cai naeuncacewa <ancastes 46.00 1... 4.81 12’ 1... .. eee. 28.88 ..... 29.29 | No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.50 $1.35 
1x8” ov seeesssseeeellle 46.00 .. 51.47 ee 30.07 ..... 30.48 | No. 4, 7x8”, 8°, 8-inch face..... 1.45 1.20 
1x5, eel BP"........... ‘ es 18 & 20’..... 34.71 ..... 25.71 32.60 | No, 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.30 1.10 
TOE, ae - to 20° 34.00 «0... 0-0. 39°69 | No , 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.20 95 
” ee ~ =) 0 BV ace e er ceere eeeee eee sees Oa. 7 i , ee | » ac rete 5 
s/axl2 3/ai* eeeasaettowrs tes Seen a cccacacas 31.00 31.50 26.09 33.03 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 _ 85 
6/4 & 8/4x8” ae Soe eeccas pence : 53.52 WG? codeacesaen 33.00 31.50 27.79 33.48 Red oak ‘and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10" 58.00... AB OOPS... 35.00 33.50 ..... 34.02 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
B&bett iit, 6°. '* ee 10’ to 20’. 35.50 ..... 33.00... white oak. 
4 Pr Ss 4 Ivo" 9 an 9 ‘ C 7 . om 
er 52.36 62.00 50.00 53.93 ea: Mekenenae e+ a> ike Switch Bridge 
1x6" paquieteanio's .45,40 58.06 60.00 53.94 56. el ibs : . : ‘ é 
1x8” 56.67 65.00 54.91 58.75 a ee vi0e WO EWS OOK 6665s vscedavenseuns $45.00 $44.00 
1x5 and 10”..... 63.71 71.34 64.47 64.64 No. 2. 2x 4”. 10° 4 36°33 56 63 REIN IIb 5:.6, aa) o-oo oroceies bial aw ae LN 42.00 40.00 
HID” issemaicenas sc $4.58 75.00 65.18 69.02 | “® -) - ae Serre 96°77 36.00 
SO 2 ree eee Tee bones seeee, gsaeren 16’ Se ee 2780 95,50 98°81 * 
Sea Tran tcestoeers® Shee sheee teens oped 8 & 20'.11.! 29:50 23:00 30.76 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
i5¢x4 to 12”........ Siac sees Beane sade 43.00 ox G 7 66. 9314 Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
6/4 and co ceeieeerses” augan, Bawwer as pret 71.78 = P 35 39'44 mill are: 
F 6/4 * _— ceceseeates anes. choca: ae¥ae 78.42 5 24.00 usmle Per M 
purEaCes a ae, ee 13 | rr 25.46 
1x6 to 12”...... 39.00... 10’ to 20° 25,86 — 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Sekig PRMCESE ASE KENRSIES SR, EES. Bais ites See 958", 10" oo esessces ies 25.10 First Grades, Standard Stock 
Gage eee et eeeenes 45.50 48.94 ES, est ansen es ape 24.53 | Extra stars, 6/2...........$2.04 $2.55 
ixs and 10"... Dill IID 9/50 56:72 oe aa opt cae, | mxtre stars, 5/2...... coves 212 2.65 
; ape - re 2 9. m , ale 
1x12”... .. 2.00. 51.10 61.34 10’ to 20°. 27.00 ene sone ha —, Siecle Mratiacely = Hee 
ho sida ped x10”, 10’ ........., a oF 25 OFICCtB, 0/2 .cisvecccee oie) ae 5. @3.60 
7 > @ b-A 3.00 "a eae 23.00 ..... 26.66 Eurekas Seopa Seni eke ceoeeee 2.09@2.63 3 5@ . 
MOS «5 crises aiars 27.38 21.00 28.20 | Perfections ............... 3 65 
B&better: Casing and Base = ROP ose. 27.00 ions sae First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
“4.and 6” 55.00 60.5 mea? Merereaceeds bie 29.5 s peed nose Me 60 
Ce ieeeseaaese OS... S00 9087 - i al ae 
copper + eennumapeonee® a vee a a aged ae | Mate CAS... 6565.50 2.48 3.10 
Jambs 10’ to a 39 00 SY, pics . omg 5/2 er er + cee 70 i 10 
B&better: . oy 4a” AAS me - 6 PINS 6 6b ssc oececccewnes eee -65@3. 
“en ae oie abe aan sh italia > Sibeaeaeeeeee wee AE nee 3.43@3.47  4.65@4.70 
RVs CT OME SEE ME Dn. oe es coees St.90 2S eee sie 14.70 Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Fencing, 81S I  ertebelehee eg Common stars, 6/2........$0.88@1.00 $1.10@1.28 
eS ek eee eee sacle ag tant is:66 22 1 Common stars, 5/2........ .92@1.08 1.15@1. — 
, Other Igts tebe SS tigi eo mt ‘*- | Common clears ........... 1.40@1.48 1.75@1.8 
ai? Oe ee eh die aad 1 Sangient Shute British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
Biceae, Baie : At 6 ™ Sa.E&s 9 
; : ner gts ) 9.65 No. Ss 1.E&S S48, 20’ Xxx Cc di $3. 4003. 55 
No. 2 a eer and under: ANAGIAN ...seseeees ceeeeee 
DR re ccieabinxie 18.64 16.50 18.75 18.88 * ea eae 30.00 30.52 | XXXXX (U.S)... 00025 .98.25 
RS scereranent 23:09 23.00 22.80 23.61 | EES EE .... 35.00 | Burekas .............++++ 3.60 4 83 
No. 3 (all jlengths) : “EON Re erien eee har rie 41.87 Perfections 3 ere 5.1 1.70 
Se 14.78 14.23 13.50 13.97 “as are ee viene pe 45.17 | XX 6/2 16” (Canadian)... ......... Pea. 
1x6” Ee Berner! 17.00 16.50 17.00 16.38 BRC conan astuseainiee sty. s7.is ' XX 6/2 16” (U. S.)........ 1.40 1.80 
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The following are 


Flooring Dimension—Dressed ” 
Bdge, grain— 323” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 
Pee re $79.50 12,14, 10,18, 12, 14, 10, 18 
B&be WOE bce ocneewed $80.00 74.50 16 20 16 20 
gt 3 RCO higlek csale mabe ree se OSs 71.50 $28.00 $30.50 2x 4” $25.50 $27.00 
ES A aaa re aecwuse ee ouee) tame 25.00 26.75 2x 6” 23.25 25.50, 
.] eer 26.75 28.50 2a 8” 25.00 26.75 
Flat grain— 28.25 30.25 2x10” 26.00 27.50 
POOLE) ae ane 58.00 52.00 29.00 31.00 2x12” 26.50 28.25 
PM Oe uae saree e Cees Ss 48.50 45.00 
ING: 2 citiiaeereesccee oe Smo S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Lath I octal $36.25 $17.25 
No.1 No2. BE Waikiew sicclacc (eee 19.00 
Ee RE ee $4.35 $2.55 BRE bs cen vewnee sa aace 19.25 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 








current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 27: 





Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
” 56” . 4” No.1 No.2 No.3 
Cig. Clg. ‘Cle. Part. BOA deweawdane $34.25 $20.00 $15.25 
B&better .$40.00 $42.50 $45.50 $50. 00 1x 6” ieee wnbas 36.50 22.50 17.50 
7. (a ee 36.00 38.00 a OS Gel Sale” eezdesences 33.50 25.25 19.00 
NOs 2S cccccos, JM IG wanedeuds 38.00 25.50 19.00 
DEE chaccaeses 50.00 27.25 19.75 
Finish—Dressed Casing and Base 

B&better “C”’ Le: MEE ETO E ETE Ce ere eect 
NW iss Cede aus eae $64.00 $55.00 eee IG... se eoe ne aeee 80.00 

ERG NC Se 6 oer ncuinn 68.00 57.00 . A ee ie ; 

eT ag | ee peste 71.50 58.50 Moldings 

B%,. 336; 2° x4-to 8" ...: T4O5O. cocca 155” and under. .25 percent discount 
es Dy 2 ee, 10) 12"... TEGO sac 1%” and over .20 percent discount 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 2.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 

















ryt rough— py ee better os No. 3 . Box aga red heart No. 2 & better 
4/4 wecceeeceeeeee -$92.50@55.00 $33.00@35.00 $26.00@26.50 21.00@22.00 P Por or rer ” > ‘ ‘ ” er 
OD ciseansuiceecks 57.000@60.50 39.00@41.00 27.00@27.50 -.....@..... | U2th No. 1.$ 5.50@ 5.65 Roofers, 6” .$28.00@29.00 D4S, 6” .$56.00@ 64.00 
6/4 60.00@63.00  41.00@43.00 — 27.50@28.00 @ . No. 2. ,3.50@ 4.00 8”,- 29.00@30.00 8”- 58.00@66.00 
eg 63.00@66.00 45.00@47.00 .....@.....  .2...@...., | Ractory, 2”. 30.00@34.00 10”: 30.00@31.00 10”. 60.00@68.00 
. nal a ee 3. a. ov. (. teens eens eee Ma weee Sizes, Ya 4 22.00 @27.00 12”. 31.50@32.50 412°. 66.00@74.00 
0 ‘ieee 7s . . 
ARON SE heen ote ae 56.00@58.00 38.00@40.00 28.00@29.00 24.00@25.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
10” vec eeeeeeeeeeess 58.00@60.00  41.00@44.00 — 29,00€30.00 —-25.00@26.00 | Flooring, }3x2% and 3” ri .. .$78.00@ a ee 
OP codsaceianceteas 64:00@66.00 45.00@48.00 30.50@31.50 25.50@26.50 | * COTnS 1éxd% and 3) Mite nrott FOOSE UO $380004E.00 $26.000928 00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$33.50@34.50 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, %e, asada tdddedcdectads ean S1.s0qpes.0e Lege bye pre Se pe 
ee 15.75 @16.75 i > re $41.00@43.00 Oe aacea as Geviaeuaeeaawwae 32.00@34.§ 32.50 @28.00 17.50@18.50 
Cull red Neart.......66% 10.50@11.50 WCOIEMIMIGEE §=6Gadcevecdaueaweeceeee 49.00@57.00 39.00@46.00 26.00@ 29.00 
— see March 3.—All items of northern pine lumber are stiffly held, no disposition to shade being reported from any quarter. Prices 
f.o.b. Duluth follow: 
CoMMON, Boarps, RougH— FENCING, RouGnH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
Oe 2g Oe ce cannons $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 ee a ee ee $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
RO ong a deicielas 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 INQUAR Aas ¢6ckai qantas 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
L/ gee Aa 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 INO iW ws taxedunues 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
OB eho ek wane 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 APs NGS Becicendacuasaes 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
3 erage cso 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 INONO As éd Rwalceeuwaes 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
1 error 46.00 48.00 57.00 rae pp es bo pos 1. a. Se ere 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
WG hy. Oe ees aces 29.00 31.00 33.00 32.0 .00 -00 3.00 ; ‘ o a 
RDO 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $29. 
Re as aserornceress 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
— 6 Fl me 10 _— 12”, No. 4, ry pag te $22. a, ada $1 S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
or Sl or 2S, add 75 cents; a or Pere » ac ; $ 7 , <i ; ? 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. _shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. fk looring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 PIECE StruFF, SIS1E as ‘“ - “ - “ Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8’ , , , , , , s aa ‘ a , 
ax 4”. 0... $27.00 $29.60 $31.00 $31.00 $30.00 $32.00 $34.00 $34.00 | StpiNnG, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 207 — ” e” 
ta 97 9 € D « « 
fh MER 5 «ME oo + 9 I > ap Bé&better ........ se a ee $20.00 $22.00 
2x 8 28.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 330) 38 00 N C&bett 34.00 36 
eee 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 | © vereeerereeeeeeerees —— £2. °° etter ... of. 00 
33.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 38.00 cpa ney rena i ' 
2x14”...... 38.00 39.00 41.00 43.00 1 41.0 44.00 44.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
or nik daa oe stult, 39 less than No. 2; pine, Tough, Ceduct 76 conte; DEM Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 28.—The following 
are average prices, Feb. 22 to 28, of California 
> 1.00b. those on common being 1-inch 
stock only: 


pines mills, 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$ 97.25 Common— 
 SGlGCe .4.6. 54% 76.00 INO Ok ceeccans $ 49.00 
D select ........ 60.50 POO 2S vacances 29.25 
No. 3 clear..... 68.50 INOe Go accceenes 22.75 
Inch shop ...... 32.25 No. 4 common 14.50 
No. 1 shop....... 56.00 No. 5 common. 11.75 
No. 2 shop...... 33.50 Tank stock .... 40.75 
No. 3 shop...... 22.50 No. 1 dimension 21.25 
Panel, 46” ..... 85.50 No. 2 dimension 20.75 
Shop, std. ...... 30.25 Timbers «...:. 29.25 
: 3eveled siding— 
Sugar Pine B&better vita 3e50 
be wine emaae 35.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. $104.50 D sins dae eae 24.50 
© select .... 03 90.25 
. Select! ....... 72.75 Export 
NO, 3 Cit......< 90.00 ’ ets @ Fr O9 
Inch shop... | 37 95 AvustraHan ...<. $ 55.30 
No. 1 shop...... 63.00 
No. 2 shop. :-- 36.75 —* nine 
0. 3 shop...... 21.5 1X. pine— r 
No. 3 clr. ata Fe 4 4/4 a. w. -$ 20.00 
Shop, std. ..... 33.75 5/4 & 6/4.a. w. 21.00 
eas re S/4 A. Wieececsce 20.00 
Douglas Fir Lath 
C&btr. .........$ 52.25 Mix. pine— 
ING, -& GIF. c osc: 33.25 it Rae 6.25 
Com., 4/4, all aE eee? 4.50 
Poe ge ee *. 19.00 See IAG cccicns 2.25 
~Om., 5/4 & up. 24.75 . 
Ties and timbers 28.00 ssesiantaalinain! — 
Dimension ..... 17.75 Cé&btr. .........$ 47.50 
No. 3 com.&btr. 25.25 
Cedar No. 4. common.. 16. 00 
Mi No. 1 dimen.... 21.75 
Miscellaneous ..$ 28.00 No. 2 dimen 14.00 








WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 3.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: 


Boards, S2S 
No. 2 No. 3 


com. com. 

ae OG id cadetecds ctu tacks $34.00 $19.00 

POG", Ws Ce NO ono csc en eco dues 35.00 21.00 

ieee BO dawegscasdsciacecasucaae 29.00 21.00 

ES 5 NO COG 6 vccccccecccucagates 30.00 22.00 

tela” and wider, 16 to 16° ......<..60- 35.00 25.00 

No. 4 No. 5 

com. com. 

EWA” RE. WHOS ka ee nd cedvescceens $16.00 $ 9.00 

Selects, S2S 

oe B&btr. ” >" bed 2 te 

1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’...$78.00 $66.00 $45.00 

ERAGE cudacivveaseueavanccauae 87.00 77.00 57.00 

RMD ‘cedacetoat van cuwunated 93.00 88.00 67.00 

po aS ee 98.00 93.00 72.00 

5/4, 6/4x4” & wadr., 10 to 20’ 96.00 91.00 74.00 

S/4 GHG WIG ie sdcccneds ces 98.00 93.00 76.00 
Shop, S2S, f.o.b. Chicago 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

en GPG iiccccdisnencnecnas eee $45.00 $35.00 

Bie ai atisenscaundiaveweee 70.00 55.00 35.00 

Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and 

better, shop. For straight cars of specified 


grades, add $5. 





Spokane, Wash., Feb. 28.—The following prices 
are effective at most Inland Empire mills: 


PONDOSA OR .WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-FT., INCH— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No. ‘4 No. 5 
Me <a ihg jin ial awd $46.50 $36.00 $20.50 .....  ..... 
Or duns awe SEGG FeGR FRO scwcce 8 benen 
Se wexeuwday 45.5 SG” “See” Sass dens 
i age Pee Ee Geee SEG@O Fee cccdia § <evcc 
Ue) seaanewaes 49.06 FE.@O FESO n6sce cetus 
a EU RO hadak “axe « Kleas $18.00 $10.50 
WESTERN PINE SHOP, S2S 
Factory 
€ No. 1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
fy & 6/ .$63.50 $43.50 $28.50 $18.50 ..... 
SEES Oper 73.50 53.50 38.50 SROO - -xasian 
474 setetiwine tate. ‘suas “ewan ceeded $26.25 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-Foor 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Me aaalwacaled $59.50 $44.00 $23.00 ..... ccecx 
AEC ee 60. 50 45.00 DRG -dccke) ‘Guess 
aD wahaadkeans i 58.50 40.00 SUES ere. Mteiiar 
ee tpwawa wees 61.50 10.00 ra SNC eer 
SA sacawahaas 75.00 42.00 [ee ‘nnidee >. mamad 
a Se Wee aawce “Secs le eexs $20.00 $10.50 
WHITE Fir, 6- To 20-Foor, INCH 


” 6” 


8&10” 12” 4” &wadr. 


No. 1 & 2....$26.00 $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 ..... 
NO. Seciccccss S100 22.0 23.00 yt eee 
IP Rdaadiadaeécncs wosue J anata denen $17.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 3.—Present log quota- 
tions are: 

Cedar: $15 to $17. 

Yellow fir: $24.50, $18.50 and $12.50. 

Red fir: $18, $17 and $16. 

Spruce: $32, $24 and $14. 

Hemlock: $12 to $15. 





Everett, Wash., Feb. 28.—Log quotations fol- 
low: 

Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $27; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 
Grays Harbor, No. 1, $28; No. 2, $20; No. 3, $14. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
= cents added for each one percent of lumber 
logs. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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Sicliegs Kine 
Struggle Against Waste 


By using the 
celebrated 


N. S. 
APRON 


Itinsures longer wear 
and maximum advertis- 
ing reward. 

It is used until worn 
out,— never thrown 
away. 

Costs no more than 
the common sort. 





Style N.S. 


Right Now is the Best 


TIME TO BUY 


Get a line on **Green Duck’’ for 19235. 


The Allied Belting Co. 


Dept. B-1 _GREENV ILLE, OHIO 


MOAI LAAT EAE ANN 





HUUULADAUNAGEUNEAAACADEEATINANAEA B 














— 
— J 
—4 
— 
—4 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 


THe Coupon Makers 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 








FATT TTT 
Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
ot America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing tneirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mers and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
andexcellence 
of engraving. § 







SOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
CLBHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 






The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 


Die Embossers 


CHICAGO 





c 











HANDY BOOKS For LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., March 3.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices. prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
iat” NO: 2 CORP 10h 6e5anad $45.00 $42.50 
POG: acsucueaeebaute 33.00 28.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better - 29.00 sea nte 
MGs 8 cussicneS vdearncs 24.00 23.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 37.00 = 
POTS: aakavektieeheons 33.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better.... 65.00 63.00 
Finish No. 2 and Better " 
BX RMN OA iii sate biadeaern 56.50 55.50 
Casing and DASE <..60ksics 63.00 siete 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 30.00 28.00 
PWD os  duiaw mdploaeGlbees 23.00 cosas 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 30.00 29.00 
INDUS: asanisae aware ere 25.00 ee 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 clr. & btr. . 36.00 35.50 $36.00 
WO: 3 ClOAT ..s60c000% 28.50 27.50 anit 
No. 1 Common wee and Shiplap 
ERE OI BO oss Sek eas os 50 18.50 18.50 
it” wialceneem se 19.50 Reais 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
2A” P25 Be oe ia ets any 18.50 17.50 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
eae”: 12 400 16 USES. ct koe 21.50 19.50 
oxic’, 12 to 16” Ses.....:. 22.00 ie 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
LOGAN || BENS ree RE Rg 25.00 23.00 
Shop 
Sel.&btr. No. 1 No. 2 
6/4 S2S kiln dried....... $38.00 $30.00 $25.00 
5/4 S2S kiln dried....... 40.50 32.50 24.50 
5/4 & 8/4 S2S kiln dried. 41.00 33.00 28.00 
10/4 Vertical grain rough 
ae: 4. os nes ee saw Bes 37.50 27.50 16.00 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 3.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Nee Me. TOCIGRE ia sae colds atari s. baacele ee 
TORS PUI so sara gees aratn Sin STO RE eS Ne 47.00 
DIOS SOUR ie co oss Soi el oO OE Re Glee ae 30.00 
1x3 and 14%” No. 2 clear and better....... 53.00 
SCRE a CLS) ga ge a ec 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ind” No, 2 clear GnG@ better ...scsssccswwsis 28.00 
ee, BARE s dae cosse ahaa ae be Gees ee 25.00 
1x6” NO. 2 Clr ANG DELCEP occ s dvcwresees 32.00 
DUO BS RIGS okies ein we Rian eae shu seaces 26.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better...... 64.00 
Finish 
Bo. 2 ClpaT ORG) DOOR ick occds ices vsaes 53.00 
an Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better ...........6+- 26.00 
DUG: GND <cig.5.0 ass aieainrs.e 9 dw-01s0 0 i940 18.00 
1x4” No. 2 CIORT GONG DEEP crccccsercsess 28.00 
No. 3 SOND ara 65s sian aid GOs oS tow. Siele 24.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1G” NOL SBMA WUC. oo cin's 9:0'0 Ga eo-n wesc 31.00 
NG: 8 CNEL sniwioknle dace as sewers oe-eeee 23.00 
Boards 
ING: 4 cumin seaseaeawas Oe eeawes = $16.00@ 50 
MOS 2 saksticiccewe tea rereen Rees ne sae s 2.00 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, S4S 
ORG ag topes 7 Gt La Re res ra eee 16.50 
PIS. wintates: scans Mele MES © ok ETA EU SLES Oo 14.00 
Timbers 
ORIN NE. SpA Saati iics am Gniacaie erase ce aieieralene 18.00 
KG ee AOR Ss on aoa os ne Semele eleee ms 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
Caforvia, TARGOM iss ocs 600s ssicbies cerns 16.00 
BAR DUNN MUU sos 6 esp osc dere bier sree melee matovuns 3.25 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
5 eR eee I TIC, $5.70 $3.20 er 
Be. cei eesesietes iris Seem auule 6.70 4.85 $3.90 
By sicsatwreeicia eis ears visvvee OD 5.45 4.30 
Sy Asses sass ‘sv sosner eee 5.45 4.30 

Lath, 4-Foot, %x1/2-Inch 

PNG) Rs aeaniewew mer $8.90 INO Gssusccecasee $7.90 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, -Inch, S1S1E 


c-——Clear-—_,, ———““‘A'"!-—_, “B" 

3’°-7’ 8'-20"' 3°’-7' 8°-20’ 3’-20’ 
cuca pdiees $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 
BY ccccecesse Gee 68.20 20.00 $5.20 27.25 
Co ae neice 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” & up, 8’ to 20’ 


” vA ” 147 ” i” ” ” 5-6” 


Vo 
$43.50 $57. "50 $57.50 $58.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 





cr Cl ear ~ 3 “Ar— igmiote. 
l-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8- ss 3-444" 5-7’ 8-20" 
Or aistsseccus $50.50 $60.50 $78.50 $42.50 $52.50 $68. 50 
Se gheniereers 50.50 60.50 84.50 42.50 52.50 74.50 
oy” Seine 59.50 69.50 86.50 51.50 61. 50 78.50 
UO derespiate ee 52.50 62.50 84.50 44.50 54.50 74.50 
; £0 67... BOBO Ce... 42.60 52.50 ..... 
er re 69.50 74.50 86.50 64.50 69.50 78.50 
Oe 80.50 85.50 88.50 75.50 80.50 80.50 
ea feaneees 82.50 87.50 90.50 77.50 82.50 82.50 
D Oe swissne <ateaier BOO iP eecs, Seda 78.50 
1% & 114%-inch— 
“ ns $57.50 $67.50 $85.50 $49.50 $59.50 $78.50 
eT hoe 57.50 67.50 91.50 49.50 59.50 84.50 
Be Aieewwe 66.50 76.50 93.50 63.50 73.50 90.50 
SRO ee 59.50 69.50 91.50 51.50 61.50 84.50 
y. to 'G’ B6sB0 ‘GCEGO scses 49.50 59.50 ..... 
iirsieces 81.50 81.50 93.50 76.50 76.50 90.50 
NO | eeacears 92.50 92.50 95.50 87.50 87.50 92.50 
DA | sivnsteaiets 94.50 94.50 97.50 89.50 89.50 94.50 
iO) Mens cocci cis.- - Sateen 93.50 eae. TReens 89.50 
2-inch— 
Se viet $55.50 $65. ’ $86.50 $47.50 $57.50 $79.50 
Pa ale ereecats 55.50 65.50 92.50 47.50 75.50 85.50 
Be stareiearste 64.50 74:60 94.50 58.50 68.50 91.50 
Be oid eaters 57.50 67.50 92.50 49.50 59.50 85.50 
3 to 6” 55.00 65:00 22.0<% 47.50 S150 0... 
Le Tateannene 74.50 79.50 94.50 71.50 76.50 91.50 
BE  yisiets. Shore 85.50 90.50 96.50 82.50 87.50 93.50 
de. econ ened 92.50 98.50 84.50 89.50 95.50 
ORO. ac sana caees VERGO vies 90.50 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20- Foot 


x8 5X8 5x10 3x8 %x10 %x12 
Clear 6.4% $43.25 $50.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
a, ane 40. 25 47.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 
Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8-20’ 
5 had 14%- 114" oo” ” 4” 5” 
iy Ga a eZ $119.50 ate 4 $127.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16” 117.50 124.50 132.00 136.00 139.50 
18”... 122.50 129.50 137, 80 137.00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 127.50 134.50 132.50 142.00 146.00 149. = 
22”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 147.00 151.00 154.5 
24”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 152.00 186.00 139/50 
26”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 157.00 161.00 ° 164.50 
=. 147.50 154.50 152.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Aad for S4S, $2. Add for specified yy $2. 
Clear and Tank, Rough or “=? 


Width— 6” 8” Y ‘oo 6-12” 
Thickness— 

Be acsdreis ase noes oaewrene $107 $107 $108 $109 $107 
Se Gh iveanneananes roe ke Wee 298 {24 i122 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 3.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Pinion, 1512) scccsas ae cape naieae semaine eee $78.00 
ci oo ae >. || rrr pak eS eac 67.00 

Bevel siding, 1%4x4...... Devise «en we weer 32.00 
Siero @arwne ew carers ora ee hoes 33.00 

SRSIEAN' <a serovaruteis vs: Wy arb wie eieie ERIE SOO REMC EE 5.00 








CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 











Reported by J. J. Fones, secretary, Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS FROM FEB. 1 TO Fes. 28, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 

EOS oc ci weed ope seeereceoece 318,039,000 42,269.000 
MEE asian euanee 276,085,000 34,389,000 
Increase .........-. ~ 41,954,000 7,880,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO FEB. 28 

Lumber Shingles 

MO, Vexei-s te aridevics: wos eee" 626,860,000 74,877,000 
BPE set auuts cal ar we Meatatecs 518,694,000 70,624,000 
THOPCRRO: oes isin’ cieciers 108,166,000 4,253,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM Fes. 1 TO Fes. 28, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 

PNENS.. ayate iva wave nceveve sie ee 176,085,000 41,643,000 
ASU yor ocr iors eve Gis are wee 200,025,000 35,640,000 
BORROW 6 Salseie ere 23;940,000 —« vacisvccine 
TRCECRRC ic 6,6 cA Noise Rie ele es 6,003,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO Fes. 28 

Lumber Shingles 

RUDI O) iv lcveare ae See un oie 345,978,000 83,493,000 
MUD EE Miia tataliohs, 5 Metnve bein iewrecncy 361,098,000 71,303,000 
pines ihabie Snes bse aes 

DOCLOORE. 6.520 5a00% 15.920:000keesesee 

ST a mi ter ge RO Mamie eS eer aes oe 12,190,000 
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CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are the comparative building permit 
totals for February : 


Permits for Feb.,1924 Jan., 1925 Feb., 1925 
99 98 142 


NNO cisiiesecawnis e's 
Offices and hotels.. 4 6 8 
Residences ....... 429 305 648 
Halls and churches 4 teres 3 
Li: er jes 1 rene 
Apartments ...... 328 263 574 
Stores and offices.. 2 1 2 
Stores and residences 8 5 18 
Stores and apart- 

MEME <6. 9.6.5.6 0.6.6 18 20 22 
Miscellaneous .... 5 4 a | 

MOEA a.cse wanes 897 703 1,418 
IGE fw wicce:wrw ce eee 768 610 1,335 
NIE 6, 46-6 6.04.6 0e's 129 93 83 
Frontage, ft...... 28,223 23,370 44,064 
i ee $18,694,410 $21,007,950 $27,220,450 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


"SEAL EESS 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—The northern 
pine trade has been held up by severe weather 
the last few days and scarcely anything is 
doing, except in small lots wanted immediately. 
Prices are unchanged. 





NEW YORK, March 2.—The market has held 
stationary for the week, arrivals being light 
and demand not wavering to any extent. North- 
ern pine prices generally fluctuate with com- 
petitive woods, but just now show no weakness. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 3.—Ad- 
verse weather has retarded shipments and held 
back prospective building, resulting in a cor- 
responding easing off in consumption and buy- 
ing. Dealers do not look for any active buying 
before favorable building weather prevails. No 
change in prices is reported. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—The call for 
northern pine is not very brisk, but the recent 
mild weather is having a tendency to stimulate 
the interest of retailers. Prices are well main- 
tained as follows: No. 1 barn boards, 1x5 to 
1x9, $85; 1x10, $90; No. 2, 1x5 to 1x8, $58; 1x10, 
$60; 1x12, $62; No. 3, 1x5 to 1x8, $46; 1x10, $49; 
1x12, $52; long run, culls out, $45. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—Northern 
pine buying maintains an even keel with the sea- 
son for heavy purchase approaching. Railroads 
and box manufacturers continue to buy in fair 
quantities but retailers are holding off.. A sig- 
nificant feature of the market in the last week is 
that small orders are coming from a widely scat- 
tered source. Prices have remained unchanged. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


NEW YORK, March 2.—Canadian mills are 
making no serious effort to sell spruce here. 
There is a difference in prices that cannot be 
reconciled between wholesalers and millmen and 
there is not a great deal of lumber available for 
New York consumption at best. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—The_ eastern 
spruce market is quiet. Prices are a little soft. 
Production has lately been curtailed. One large 
Maine mill closed down last week. Some spruce 
sellers quote $45 base, but others will accept 
$43. Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 
f.o.b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot; 8-inch and under, 
$43@45; 9-inch, $44@46; 10-inch, $45@47; 12- 
inch, $47@49. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$34@35; 2x8, $38@39% 2x10, $39@40. Covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, D1S, $34 
35; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $38@40. 
Furring, 1x2, $35@36; 1x3, $34@35. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—Demand 
for short northern white cedar poles has in- 
creased 400 percent in the last four weeks, ac- 
cording to local distributers. Business has come 
from a large territory, where independent tele- 
phone companies are making repairs. There is 
a lively demand, also, for posts and inquiries are 
increasing daily. Shortage of the smaller sizes 
requires buyers to take substitutes. 


HARDWOODS 


a March 4.—The hardwood trade re- 
prt quiet, and the outlook is more or less 
teats “a according to local distributers. Prac- 
on nd all the consuming industries are restrict- 
tation = takings, and have in some cases cur- 
ment j cir production in view of the unsettle- 
hairs bs the general market. Prices meanwhile 

Own no great change. There have been 


some slight declines in the southern list, but 
the northern seems well supported throughout 
the line, due largely to the absence of large 
stocks. “ 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—Hardwood 
business has not developed as hoped for, but 
that there is better sentiment and a little more 
movement than in February is the general re- 
port. Prices have been steadier. Buyers, how- 
ever, are cautious and do a deal of shopping 
around before placing any definite orders. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—There is little 
call for hardwoods from the building trade and 
industrial concerns are not buying in any large 
amounts. Some yards are getting in a fair 
amount of stock. 


NEW YORK, March 2.—Hardwoods continue 
in good demand. Industrial items are in better 
call than building sizes, even though maple and 
oak flooring continue to move freely. The price 
situation has been unmarked by concessions by 
wholesalers or retailers, but mill quotations have 
been a little less firm. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 3.—De- 
mand continues on the same scale as for several 
weeks, manufacturing consumers taking the 
bulk of the stock being sold and showing a dis- 
position to take supplies only as_ required. 
Prices hold steady. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 2.—The market 
is rather quiet, though some local “sperators 
say business for the week compared favorably 
with that of the preceding week. Buying seems 
to be for immediate needs mainly. Prices hold 
well and the flow of inquiries continues. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Hardwood busi- 
ness is seasonable. Prices are being fairly well 
maintained. Textile machinery manufacturers 
show more interest and demand from piano 
makers is improving. Retailers are ordering 
flooring cautiously. Quotations, 13/16x2%4 clear: 
Beech, $82@98; birch, $85@93.50; maple, $103.50 
@108.50; oak, $106@109.50; selects, $90@93.50. 
Quotations on inch are unchanged from last 
week. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 3.—Southern hard- 
woods showed some activity the latter part of 
the week. Prices as a whole are unchanged; 
sap gum has weakened some. Neither furni- 
ture nor automobile factors show much interest 
and mills are not inclined to make many con- 
cessions. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 3.—Hardwood busi- 
ness is very quiet this week. However, the price 
list remains practically unchanged. There are 
consirable shipments on previous orders. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 2.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is good on the part of concerns making 
boxes, implements, musical instruments and fur- 
niture. Railroad inquiries continue good. Re- 
tailers have fairly good stocks and are not in the 
market. Shipments are coming in promptly. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 


FAS com. com. com, 
Quartered ....605. $155 $90 $55 
RE cuawewaceaces 105 75 53 $20 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—Furniture fac- 
tories have been cutting down some on their 
hardwood requirements and automobile body 
builders have made a considerable cut in theirs. 
Demand from the finish manufacturers also is 
slower. The specialty manufacturers are the 
steadiest customers, calling for ash, maple, wal- 
nut and gum in good volume. Prices here have 
held steady in most cases. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—Furniture 
manufacturers continue to buy northern hard- 
woods in fair quantities, and low grade lumber, 
also, is in fair demand. Box and crate manu- 
facturers are doing a fair business and are re- 
quiring stock, but users of high grade lumber are 
holding off. Prices have not reacted to the lull, 
probably because of short supplies. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 2.—Hardwood or- 
ders have not come in as fast as expected, but 
no distinctly unfavorable factors have developed, 
and there are no such accumulations of lumber 
as would make imminent a disturbing measure 
of congestion. With export business improving, 
the outlook even for domestic trade is better. 


OMAHA, NEB., March 2.—Hardwood demand 
is improving. Sales of oak and maple flooring 
have increased moderately over a week ago. 
Prices are firm. 












Pr og > nd Tl 


aAZ=FVCON 


What Falk Herringbone Gear 
Units have long meant in the 
reduction and distribution of 
power, Falk-Bibby Couplings 
now mean in the true align- 
ment of shafting through flex- 
ible couplings. The same re- 
sults of service are back of both 
products; namely, the elimina- 
tion of friction and wear and 
the conservation of power with 
the increased life of machinery 
which results. 


Falk Herringbone Gear Units 


are simple and compact—quiet 
and economical — and prac- 
tically indestructible. 


Falk-Bibby Flexible Couplings 
are strong—durable—compact 
—easy to assemble and disas- 
semble—and positively elim- 
inate end-thrusts, oscillations, 
wear and power losses. 


The Falk Corporation 
MILWAUKEE 


Representatives 


W. O. BEYER, 1007 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee“ FILLINGHAM, 50 Church St., New York 
ity. 


E. C. MYERS, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


a Real Est. Exch. Bldg., Detroit, 
en. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
GENERAL MACHINERY CO., Brown Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


MINE & SMELTER SUPPLY CO., Denver, Salt 
Lake City and El Paso. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMEN1 CO., LTD., 358 
Beager Hall Square, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


FALK 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 4.—Douglas fir is getting 
very little demand in this territory, and prob- 
ably will remain slow until weather conditions 
have shown definite improvement. The market 
meanwhile is practically unchanged from a fort- 
night ago, the mills holding strongly to their 
latest price lists and attempting to support the 
market through curtailing output. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 3.—Well filled 
yards and bad weather have curtailed demand 
for cedar. Prices are somewhat weaker, but 
dealers are making no effort to force business 
and concessions are Better 
would react favorably on the demand. 


scarce. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—The fir market 
has been easy during the last week and mills 
are reported to be desirous of reducing stocks on 
hand. Some curtailment of production has 
taken place. 


NEW YORK, March 2.—Fir prices have been 
characterized by somewhat freer’ bargaining, 
even though wholesalers insist that schedules 
are remaining firm. Generally there is an ab- 
sence of transit lumber. Retailers are insistent 
in buying below market levels and find re- 
sistance to requests for reductions. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—-Local business in 
fir is light. The tone of late advices from the 
Coast mills is very firm. While some low prices 
have lately been taken for lumber in transit, 
quotations on new mill shipment business are 
firmly held. Lowest for dressed fir dimension 
is $36, ship’s tackle, Boston. No. 1 common fir 
boards are $31. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—The small 
quantity of fir available at the mills has served 
to stiffen prices a little. Demand is reported 
no better than last week, but there is a larger 
inquiry. Orders now are running largely to 
mixed cars and a good deal of upper grade stock 
is wanted, especially where rates give fir mills 
some advantage over southern pine. 


weather 


OMAHA, NEB., March 2.—Special items in 
fir are in good demand, but the trade, as a whole, 
is not yet ready to buy in any large quantities. 
Prices remain the same. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—There is 
a little more firmness to the fir market since 
mills have curtailed output. California prices 
are being pretty well maintained. Stocks in 
San Francisco and around the Bay are sufficient 
for present requirements with a moderate vol- 
ume of buying. Building is active here and 
there is a big home-building movement all 
around the Bay. Good shipments are being 
made by rail to the middle West and by water 
to the Atlantic coast. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—The cypress 
market has remained dull but steady. Business 
for spring is expected to show improvement. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 3.—Demand is 
small, with yellow cypress being weak and or- 
ders exceptionally light. Prices on red cypress 
seem fairly well held in spite of slow demand. 
Inquiries are not numerous, but business is ex- 
pected to improve before the end of the month. 

NEW YORK, March 2.—So0me_ substantial 
shipments were received during the last week 
by rail, and water consignments will begin 
shortly to reach the market. The price situation 
is better in cypress than in some other woods 


and with fair stocks the spring season looks 
rather encouraging. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 2.—Demand 


showed improvement for the latter half of the 
week, the gain being represented by mixed-car 
orders for the yard trade. Prices are un- 
changed and well held, production is steady, 
car supply easy and shipments prompt save in 
cases of badly mixed orders carrying items in 
low supply. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 3.—Prices are un- 
changed on both red and yellow cypress. Red 




















Stop Paying the Penalty! 
ULL-EDGED tools are an 


expense in a planing or saw 
mill, wood-working factory or 
lumber camp. 


With the proper assortment of 
NICHOLSON Files on hand 


---you’re dollars to the good. 


For filing wood or metal and for keep- 
ing tools sharp, NICHOLSON Filesare 
universal favorites with wood workers. 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U. S. A. 


cypress demand is satisfactory and well dis- 
tributed in seasonable items. There is very 
little activity in yellow cypress. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.-—-The market for 


cypress in this territory is quiet. Quotations 
on yellow cypress: 

FAS Selects Shop 
i Oe Ce ee $ 90@ 98 $73@ 83 $53 @ 63 
B/4OC/4. o6cncsses 100@110 85@ 98 65 @71 
he aR Ea SRR 105@121 92@101 75 @85 
DB Hee stoveiacecaaiapalecs toe 125@13 ie ciate Dine 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—The slowing 
down in cypress demand two weeks ago still is 
in evidence, with few orders coming from the 
country, and city yards apparently having ample 
stocks on hand for the present. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 2.—The last week 
has been productive only of a decidedly moderate 
amount of cypress business, requirements of 
consumers having been curtailed by bad weather, 
Assortments in the local yards are small. Prices 


are steady. 
HEMLOCK 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—A_ slight im- 
provement took place in hemlock inquiry during 
the temporary moderation of weather a few days 
ago, but a return of winter caused buyers to 
postpone purchases. Wholesalers look for in- 
creased trade toward the end of the month. 


NEW YORK, March 2.—Hemlock is not quite 
as firm as a week ago, but there is no apparent 
weakness and little transit stock is being of- 
fered. Concessions are rare. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 3.— 
Buying is limited to immediate requirements. 
Dealers report consumers more cautious than 
usual at this season. Higher prices in force 
since the first of the year have curtailed buying. 
Short supplies in retailers’ hands indicate better 
business shortly. 





BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—There are no 
large sales of hemlock reported. Sellers of 
eastern and northern stock are more or less 
eager for immediate business, but they have 
only a moderate quantity of dry lumber on hand 
and appear less willing to grant concessions. 
The western hemlock mills have lately stiffened 
their ideas of prices. Northern clipped boards are 
offered at $33 to $34 and eastern at $34 to $35. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 4.—Western pines are quiet, 
but few ‘mills are making strenuous efforts to 
get new business through price concessions, say 
local distributers. Stocks in the Inland Empire 
are not overly heavy in any item. It is this that 
supports the market. The outlook is for a good 
improvement with the coming of warmer and 
more settled weather, which will make outdoor 
work on a larger scale possible. 


NEW YORK, March 2.—A slight weakness in 
C selects Idaho pine that developed unexpectedly 
last week had disappeared when the present 
week opened up and the whole Idaho scale was 
reported as firm. The market has absorbed the 
shipments that arrived after the snow cleared 
away. No. 3 Idaho is scarce. 





BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Although the vol- 
ume of buying is not heavy, offerings are light 
and prices are firm. Retailers are inclined to 
be conservative, but the call for factory lumber 
is sufficient to absorb promptly the limited sup- 


plies. The supply of Idaho pine, particularly 
No. 2 common, is: very light. Quotations on 
Idaho pine are firmly held on the following 
basis: 

No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
1x 6...... S7600@77.5 $61.50 $41.00 @ 42.50 
Le, ana 75.00 @ 76.50 58.00 41.50 @ 44.00 
TIO ia ences 78.00@ 79.50 58.00 41.50 @ 44.00 
ib 4! |) nee 91.50@ 93.00 60.50 43.50 @ 45.00 





KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—The last week 
was rather poor in the western pine trade, neither 
retailers nor industrial consumers showing much 
interest in the market. With mill stocks re- 
ported short, representatives here show no dis- 
position to induce business by price concessions. 


OMAHA, NEB., March 2.—Western pines are 
being ordered from a number of points, but not 
in large quantities. Inquiries from country deal- 
ers are coming in more frequently. Prices are 
firm. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—There 
are continued inquiries for California white 


curtailed 


pine, though February sales were 
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somewhat by cold weather in the East and 
middle West. A few straight cars of No. 1 
shop are now to be obtained. There is not a 
great amount of No. 2 available. Most mills 
are maintaining prices. Sugar pine stocks have 
been moving gradually. With not much snow in 
the mountains conditions look favorable for an 
early resumption of manufacturing operations. 


REDWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 3.—The red- 
wood market here remains quiet. Some orders 
are being received from retailers, but the vol- 
ume is small. Prices are a little softer, but 
there is no break in the market. Some in- 
quiries are being received. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Redwood distrib- 
uters report a slight increase in business, mostly 
in stock for industrial purposes. Prices are being 
pretty well maintained. Well assorted stocks 
are in storage in the East and prompt deliv- 
eries are being made. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—The redwood 
market continues slow here, and mill representa- 
tives say they do not see much demand from 
retailers in sight until the weather improves. 
Industrial consumers are very conservative in 
their requirements. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Febru- 
ary has been rather quiet in the redwood in- 
dustry, but the outlook for March is considered 
more favorable with spring building activities 
in California and the eastern market now under 
way. With low prices prevailing, buying should 
be good when it starts for the season. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market is waiting for the arrival of 
better weather. Prices on the whole are well 
maintained. Local wholesalers look for a little 
more strength in roofers, but the present supply 
seems to be ample and occasional transit cars 
are being moved at some concessions, 


NEW YORK, March 2.—North Carolina pine 
roofers, 1x6- and 1Jx8-inch, have advanced to 


$40 and $41 a thousand since the first of the 
year, having sold late in December at $38.50 and 
$40 respectively, and 13/16-inch North Carolina 
pine, flat grain No. 1 finished flooring has ad- 
vanced from $72.50 to $75 and $77.50. The mar- 
ket is holding these gains in splendid shape. 
Mill stocks are badly broken and some mills 
have ceased to quote on certain items. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Trade in North 
Carolina pine is quiet. More interest is shown 
in shop lumber than in yard items. Manufac- 
turers are fairly successful in maintaining quo- 
tations on rough edge. For desirable band 
sawed stock the current range is $60 to $63.50, 
but some circular sawed rough edge is offered 
at $57. Many shortleaf flooring producers are 
becoming quite conciliatory about prices, but 
retailers are not inclined to stock up. Low range 
on shortleaf flooring, 1x4, B&better rift, $78; C 
rift, $60; B&better flat, $58. Partition, B&bet- 
ter, $56.25. Roofers are in fair request at $34 to 
$34.50 for air dried 8-inch, 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 4.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is quiet, retailers refusing to buy except for 
such few requirements as are developing at this 
time. Their stocks as a rule are sizable, but 
much of them have been sold, for delivery only 
after weather conditions permit starting build- 
ing and other outdoor work. The weather 
during the last few days has been favorable to 
such work, and if it continues so, it is ex- 
pected that yards will start moving out lumber 
and to buy for replacements. The market mean- 
while is weaker than it was, but will undoubt- 
edly strengthen again with favorable develop- 
ments in connection with buying. Numerous 
transits are now afield. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—There is little 
change in the southern pine market though some 
dealers report a better business. Production is 
improving. Retail dealers report building pros- 
pects in this district for the spring and sum- 
mer are excellent though buying has not as- 
Sumed large proportions as yet. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 3.—Demand 
Continues to fall off and weather conditions 
have been unfavorable for the last week. Deal- 
ers are plentifully supplied, and with present 
weather not conducive to construction opera- 
tions, little demand is expected until later in the 
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*‘Buy a Moore and Get the Best’>—— 

















Drying Western Pine in Mid-Winter 


at the Biles-Coleman Lumber Company, Omak, 


Wash. Despite the 


severe cold of northern 


Washington they are getting absolute satisfac- 


tion from their 


Moore Moist Air Kilns 


Ask to have representative call; no obligation. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 





Jacksonville, Fla. * 


2 Fully Equipped Plants. ~ North Portland, Ore. 




















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 


Basswood 
Elm Pine for yard purposes. 
Norway specialty. 


White Pine 
Hemlock 








Northern Hardwoods 


We are now shipping our new cut—new, bright, 
clean stock Quality trees,careful manufacture and high 
standards of inspection make our lumber dependable. 


ESCANABA, MICH. | 














We invite your inquiries on special sawing. White 


Lath and square stock a 


Let us quote on your needs. 


Stack Lumber Co. © 




















Hemmin 


This trailer is preferred by lum- 
bermen who use tractors for haul- 
ing trains of logging trailers be- 
cause they give a steel center line 
draught through the entire train. 





Center 
Draught 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 
4-, 6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers 
insure long wear at rock bottom maintenance 
They are especially designed to meet 
That’s why so 
many of them are in use today on the most 


cost. 
the needs of lumbermen. 


difficult logging operations. 
Write for Complete Catalog Today. 


HEMMING WAGON 








8-Wheel Trailer 








SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4” x 6” split hickory. 
SKEINS 3%” x 10” or 4”’ x 12’’, long sleeve 
malleable. 
WHEELS 34’’ diameter, with 5’, 6” or 8”’ tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x11’’, 6’ long; side bars, 4’’x6’’; 
center bar, 4'4’’x6%”’, with 3’’x5’’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’long; reach,4’’x6’’,1]’long. 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 


FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 
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Many Years 
of Pleasant 
Dealings!!! 





Oct. 11, 1921 


Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Texas 

We have always found Angelina stock and machining satisfactory in 
every particular, and we sincerely appreciate the very pleasant rela- 
tions which have existed between these two houses for some years. 

The boys in our moulding department have learned to know 
Angelina stock by sight and are glad to see more of it coming as they 
feel they are going to be free from any trouble with it. 


Iroquois Door Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 











The Buyer’s Own Statement 


We don’t ask you to take our word that we’ re deliver- 
ing unusual satisfaction to yard and factory buyers. In 
each of our ads we show an actual statement from some 
customer so that you have the buyer’s own word that 
he is satisfied—which is about the strongest evidence we 
know of that it will pay you to investigate our 


Angelina and Calcasieu 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, Yard and Shed Stock. 





is All Texas sales handled by Angelina County 7 
Lumber Co.—All sales outside of Texas han- 
L dled separately by each company. J 





One end Angelina County Dressed Shed. 








Angelina County Lumber Co. 


KELTYS, TEXAS 


Vernon Parish Lumber Co. 


KURTHWOOD, LA. 








This is all band sawn lumber 
of the finest quality—the pro- 
duct of a strictly up-to-date 
mill. We have ample drykiln 
facilities to promptly handle 
your orders. We invite your 
future inquiries and orders. 


(Angelina County) 





Successors to 
H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co. 


24 Million Feet Red and White Oak | 
and Sap Gum Lumber Ready to Ship 








rc — 





Our New, Modern Band Mill. 





ANGELINA HARDWOOD COMPANY 
EWING, TEXAS 




















month. Prices are a little softer, but are fairly 
well held. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—Not much buy- 
ing is being done in southern pine, but the mar- 
ket is called steady and dimension is being 
quoted about 50 cents higher than a week or 
two ago. Retailers are delaying purchases un- 
til improvement in building takes place. 


NEW YORK, March 2.—Shortleaf pine, 9- 
and 10-inch, is now quoted at $45 a thousand, 
delivered, which is a drop of about $2 since the 
first of the year. The gradual decline has been 
so slight as to have scarcely been noticed and 
was due, the general opinion is, to the long pe- 
riod of adverse weather. Prices on all southern 
pine items are now firm. Flooring has not de- 
clined. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 2.—Mill reports 
indicate a decline of bookings for the week, 
with production and shipments showing in- 
creases. For the week production led with 
shipments second and bookings third. Prices 
are relatively stable. Brisk inquiry is noted 
and the approach of spring provides a basis 
for continued confidence and optimism. Export 
demand is seasonably good. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Retailers bought 
southern pine sparingly during February, and 
March finds them in the same cautious frame 
of mind. Stocks are not heavy, and mild 
weather is hastening the resumption of build- 
Ing on a large scale. The general tone of the 
market is softer, and several manufacturers 
have reduced prices. High range on longleaf 
flooring, 1x4, $88 for B&better rift; $66 for C 
rift, and $63.50 for B&better flat. B&hbetter 
partition sells at $60 and less. MRoofers hold 
up better than some other southern pine items, 
both in demand and price. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 3.—Southern pine 
continues somewhat inactive, due to unfavorable 
weather in consuming areas. While some mill 
business has been entered, it has been in many 
cases at slight concessions. ‘T'ransit business 
holds up fairly well. Dealers have enough stock 
for immediate use and are not placing addi- 
tional orders, 

HOUSTON, TEX., March 3.—Southern pine 
business is rather slow, but prices hold firm in 
most instances. Concessions are offered on sur- 
plus items, such as common grades of yard 
stocks. Sales managers expect a change for the 
better in another week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—Demand for 
southern pine is slow and prices on No. 2 boards 
and B flooring are soft. Demand in the oil fields 
and in the South is reported good. Most sales 
managers here say mill stocks are still in poor 
shape, though somewhat better than they were, 
and in a few cases considerably improved. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 3.—Shingles have ad- 
vanced about 15 cents on clears during the week, 
and about 5 cents on stars. Prevailing quotations 
are $2.90 for clears and $2.55 for stars, Pacific 
coast base. ‘There is virtually no activity in 
shingles at present. Lath are about $5.25 for 
No. 1 and $3.50 for No. 2, f.0.b. St. Louis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 3.—Some soft- 
ness is noticed in shingle prices here, but better 
weather is expected to wipe out this condition. 
Demand is poor, there being virtually no orders 
and but few inquiries. Clears are quoted around 
$2.85 and stars around $2.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—Demand for 
shingles has been on a very limited scale during 
the last week. Mill prices are about steady. 
Extra clears are $4.51; stars, $4.11; British Co- 
lumbia XXXXX, $5.76. Retail stocks are large 
enough in most cases for present needs. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 2.—Demand for 
cypress shingles is seasonally quiet, but cypress 
lath find a ready market. Prices on both are 
unchanged and well held. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 3.—Sales of shingles 
and lath are fair at prices prevailing last week. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—There is little 
call for shingles and few are being moved at 
present despite the urgency of some sellers 
White cedar extras are $4.50 to $5.25; clears, $4 
to $4.75. Red cedars also are quiet but the best 
makes of British Columbia XXXXX, rail ship- 
ments, are firmly held at $5.86. Lath demand 
is light. Unfavorable weather has interfered 
with production of eastern spruce lath; several 
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irly mills now quote 25 cents more than the present 
j actual selling prices of $8 for 15-inch and $7 
for 1%-inch. Western hemlock lath are offered 























y= at $7, ship’s tackle, Boston. i 
ar- See 
i COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 2.—Shingle buying 
or is in small lots with rural dealers the best cus- 
In- tomers. Receipts from the Coast are sufficient 

for current needs. Red cedar extra clears sell ‘ 

at $4.50 to $4.60, and extra stars at $4 to $4.10. 
9- Some demand for British Columbia XXXXX is | 
nd, reported. Lath trade is fair and prices are firm. : 

? 

= KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—Mill orders for = l 
nd shingles are scarce. Few transit cars are com- Za 4 
De- ing through. Clears are quoted here at $2.80 and A f 
“rn stars at $2.45. Demand for siding also is slow ZB f 
le- and prices are soft in some places. Lath de- BZ y 
‘ mand is only fair, most orders being for south- <a { ; 

ern pine. rar _— y 
rts ee me Site i i i = 
ek MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—Despite ys wr . 
‘Pete lack of orders for red cedar shingles, prices have ees es j 
ith shown some changes in the last week. Clears _ ee ~ 
om were down about 5 cents and stars showed a t AM ante 
Ww gain of 5 cents, bringing the price of clears to 





continues, with supplies short. — 


i HA 
sis $2.75 and stars to $2.55. Production curtailment = YY Ww 
y 


64066) YossmeR 


OMAHA, Neb., March 2.—Cedar siding and 
n shingles have stiffened slightly. There is some 
nt buying, but no big orders are being placed. 


nd ee , F . Si 
Inquiries are a little better. Country dealers 

reed show more interest. Mill prices are strengthen- ee y eans et { 99 
ing slightly. 

d- ing & G 9 e 


he MAHOGANY 























a BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Exceptionally , , 
ras good demand is reported by dealers in ma- F the last belting you purchased did 
me hogany. The call for better grades in %- to . 
a l-inch to be used in the manufacture of radio not come up to expectations and you 
. sets continues a feature. There are good stocks : ‘ ’ 
an of logs in storage here. Production is on full are faced with the problem of selecting 
ae a EE Se eee a replacement, just what will you do? 
a BOXBOARDS Dostiadincnas sata 
ill BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Crate and box ecide y,no an easy pro em. But 
ny manufacturers are ordering supplies more freely. here’s an idea that may help you find 
SS Boxboard mills are generally disposed to main- i ‘ 
ck tain prices and to avoid over-production. The the solution—consult a long-time user 
li- industrial situation is encouraging. Quotations ‘ 4 
on round edge boxboards, inch: White pine, of leather belting. He knows belting; 
$30x82; spruce, $27@29; hemlock, $24@26. . 
ne , , and if you were to go a step further 
in SPREE EaSA e e 
Z TIMBER ND SALES and ask him pointedly about Moloney, 
LA rT 
= he would probably say, “By all means, 
WHITESBURG, Ky., March 38.—On upper Rock- . ” 
house Creek in Letcher County J. M. Meade and get it. None better. 
others of Deane, Ky., closed a deal last week on — 
or several hundred acres of hardwood timber lands 
ds and have announced its development this spring. 
ds Mills will be installed by April 1. It will require 
es several years to cut the timber. J. L. Bentley and 
or others of Deane also purchased several hundred 
e acres of splendid hardwoods in the Mill Creek sec- s 
fio tion of Rockhouse. The deal was closed Friday of 
Jast week. It is announced that developments will J 
follow at an early date. Two saw mills will be 
installed. On the headwaters of Carr’s Fork in 
, Knott County J. M. Duncan and others, of Sassa- 5 F ‘ . : 
d- fras, Ky., purchased about 400 acres of timber Only one step re- The high regard in which Moloney Belting is 
k, lands. At Sassafras the Sassafras Lumber Co. has d i a a 4 
ns been organized by T. M. Hill and others. Before seinitin in — held by long-time users of leather belting can 
fic organization a large timber land boundary was tance from belting : . : 
in purchased on Defeated Creek, and arrangements itself is the cement only be due to one thing — quality. Lacking 
made for the development of the hardwoods start- aes. Naas . ro F . ae 
or ing this spring. There is some splendid yellow you use in joining this essential it would have gone into oblivion 
poplar on the boundary. The company will also belt laps. Try M years ago. But today Moloney is more popu- 
operate a planing mill in Sassafras. It will be Cement. It is an un- ¥ : 
t- necessary to construct several miles of lumber road ielding adhesive lar than ever before—a strong, flexible, wear- 
er | out from the Louisville & Nashville to reach the ste id . Pee 
~ timber boundary. which means that resisting leather belt that never falls down 
we ———— regardless of how na wer-transmission job. 
1d ; SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Several tracts of difficult a drive may . t smission job 
timber along the Tioga Road, in the Stanislaus Na- ; ‘ P 
tional Forest and the Yosemite National Park. ernest byerhor You are assured of this as Moloney Belting 
which were owned by the Lafayette Lamb Co. and oe : : ¥ 
a the estate of Artemus Lamb, deceased, comprising 5 lb. cans. is cut from the middle of the backbone of 
1s 440 acres in all, were sold in one parcel at a 4 —_— = ” 
yr | chertt's sale at Benera yesterday to I. B. Stele <4 Belt is only the finest hides —then “processed” and 
. t metz : Charles Segers , bid $45.75 . j = 
A = Fay gg Agel ng sgn Mig Sy oh No Stronger than Its built by belt makers who know what is es 
mately $65,000. The only other bidder was T. M. Weakest Lap” sential in the production of a quality belt. 
4 Swob of the MeCloud River Lumber Co., who. 
ij bidding for himself and not for his concern, offered 
va ' ; ».50 an acre, The sale was made pursuant to a Incidentally, a Moloney Belting Engineer 
“ : decree of court on Jan. 28 in an action wherein : ? Raine 
re the Lafayette Lamb Co. was plaintiff and J. B. is always at your free disposal 
; Curtin, as administrator of the estate of Artemus 
¢ Lamb, was defendant. The suit was to authorize 
2g k the Sale of the property as a whole instead of only s 
k i the interest owned by the estate. In an earlier . 
i action it was established that the company and the oO oO e 1 
” k estate were equal owners of the land. 
at PERRYVILLE Manet sons ! : 
i aRR LE, ARK., March 2.—-R. Hayden & Sons, 
4 { Le wht f have closed a deal with the Fort Smith 124-138 North Franklin Street . CHICAGO 
; aumber Co., of Kansas City, for 2,000,000 feet of 
st 3 timber land lying two miles south of Ada, Can- ATLANTA, GA. PORTLAND, ORE. 
* f way County, south of the Arkansas River, and the 
1d Hayden sawmill near Perryville will be moved 
d ‘ there to prepare the timber for market. The 
ir 4 Planing mill will remain at Perryville and the lum- 
a her is to be finished here. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Dilworth Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. sold to Estes Lumber Co. 

Selma—Chas. R. Reid Lumber Co. absorbed by Reid 
Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Alma—Petree Lumber Co. succeeded by 


Dixie Lumber Co. 

Little Kock-—Boyd-Cox Lumber Co. sold mill and lum- 
ber yards to Cox-Ellis Lumber Co. 

Manstield—C. H. Hodges Lumber Co. sold to Sea- 
man interests which also own the Mansfield Lumber Co. 

McGehee—Morley & Sons succeeded by Morley-Roane 
Co. 

Osceola—P. C. Barton, of Jonesboro, has purchased 
the interests of Thomas Henderson in the Osceola Lum- 
ber Co.; J. B. Bunn will be manager. 

Otwell—J. K. Sanders and George Gardner, who have 
been operating a sawmill here, have sold their holdings 
to Jonesboro interests and dissolved partnership. 

West Helena—-McKnight-Cannon Veneer Co. changing 
name to McKnight Veneer Co. 

GEORGIA. Ellijay-—-Shippen Bros. Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Shippen Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Orland-——-Chas. E. Haehnlien has gold his 


lumber yard to I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co. making 
five yards now operated by that compuny. 
INDIANA. Albany, Dunkirk and Redkey- C. C. Ayres 


has purchased the interests of A. B. Cline in the yards 
formerly operated by the Cline-Ayres Lumber Co, 
Pennville and Ridgeville—A. LB. Cline has purchased 
the interests of ©. C. Ayres in the yards formerly 
operated by the Cline-Ayres Lumber Co. 
Rochester—O. M. Hendrickson and J. A. 
consolidated their lumber yards, 


IOWA. Harcourt—Engquist 
L. R. Engquist. 

KANSAS. Winfield-——T. R. Ferry has purchased the 
interests of L. LB. Swartz in the Swartz Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Meeker—E. B. Norman & Co. sold to 
Roy O. Martin Lumber Co.; reported that about $10,000 
worth of new equipment will be installed. 

New Orleans . Duvernay succeeded by Griswold 
Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. soston—Warren Trask Co. ap- 
pointed New England agents for products of De Soto 
Hardwood Fiooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn, 

Soston—Stetson, Cutler & Co., lumber manufacturers 
and wholesalers, succeeded by Cutler & Co. (Ine.). 

Springfield—E. S. Decker Lumber’ Co. succeeded by 
Edward §S. Decker. 

MICHIGAN, Sturgis—Royal Easy Chair Co. sold to 
C. E. Sullivan, of Indianapolis, and Milton L, Neely, 
of Tulsa, Okla. 


MISSISSIPPI. Richton—Richton Planing Mill Co., a 
new organization, has purchased the planing mill for- 
merly a part of the Richton Lumber Co.’s plant. 


MISSOURI. Cowgill—H. D. Skinner Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Farmers Lumber & Hardware Co. 


Herbster 


& Nelson succeeded by 


NEBRASKA. Inland—Yost Bros. Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Edward Schuck Lumber Co. 

Stapleton—Baker Lumber Co. succeeded by S. A. 
Foster Lumber Co, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—Shelton Bros.  suc- 
ceeded by MeCormick Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—Pickering Lumber Co. and 


R. H. ‘todd have sold the local yards to the four other 
local dealers. H. L. Starmer, manager of the Pickering 
yard is transferred to Coffeyville, Kan., yard of the 
company, 

Pawhuska—Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. sold to Pick- 
ering Lumber Co. 

Rosedale and Wayne-—-Farmers Lumber Co. sold to 
Trudgeon Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ceeded by L. A. Emerson. 

TENNESSEE. Trenton—A. S. Johnston Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Jolnston-Collins Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Brashear 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 

Caldwell—Woodson Lumber Co. purchased the J. T. 
Hollis Lumber Co. and has placed J. E. Simpson in 
charge. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Deep River Lumber Corporation 
succeeded by Z. H. Lumber Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—P. W. Patterson & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Van Waters & Rogers (Inc.). 


Bryant—Emerson & Spilde suc- 


Davis & Humphries succeeded by 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Dover—Dover Heading Co. 
operation of plant here. 

Fort Smith—John A. Dunn Co., Gardner, Mass., chair 
manufacturer, will establish a supplemental plant here 
according to announcement of Chamber of Commerce. 

Little Rock—Seth Wagner, former superintendent of 

has. T. Abeles & Co., has begun operation of custom 
planing mill specializing in manufacture of frames, 
stairs, store fronts, doors and inside trim. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Chas. F. Hickson and 
Arthur G. Robeson engaged in hardwood flooring business 
at 903 W. Washington St. as Hickson & Robeson. 

Pacoima—Wm.,. J. Bettingen Lumber Co. will open 
yard here, 

Palms—John H. French has engaged in business at 
7229 Featherston Drive as Palms Lumber Co. 

Pomona—T. L. Manning has opened a yard at Valley 
Blvd. and Hart Ave. as T. L. Manning Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Rockwell Lumber Co., of 
Cleveland and Boston, opening office in Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., H. W. Pierce and M. W. Fricker 
in charge. 

Jacksonville—Arthur Ross has begun manufacture of 
veneers. 


has begun 





GEORGIA. Springfield—Helmey & Shearhouse  re- 
cently began; planing mill and cooperage plant. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—R. W. Bauman recently be- 
gan; planing mill, 

Wabash—Chas. S. Baer will open a retail lumber and 
building material yard on South Miami St. 


KANSAS. Paola—C. E. Cohley will open lumber 
yard, 

Winfield—C. Keller Lumber Co. recently began; retail. 

MICHIGAN. Ptymouth—Judson Lumber Co. planning 


to open a yard here. 
MISSISSIPPI. Fulton—R. E. 
gan sawmill operation. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—N. H. Huey recently began 
commission business, 
NEW MEXICO. Aztec—W. S. 
ber yard on Lover’s Lane. 
Springer—Strong & Adams recently began; sawmill. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Linville—Donald & Hugh Mc- 
Rue recently began hardwood flooring plant. 
Swansboro—Duarby Lumber Co. recently began; plan- 
ing mill. 


McAdams recently be- 


Cole established lum- 


OHIO. Wellston—Parker & Manring recently began; 
sawmill. 

OKLAHOMA. Altus—Geo. C. Wright Lumber Co., 
new concern here. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—W. S. Daugherty will open 


lumber business this spring. 

Oregon City—W. R. Steorus has engaged in business 
us Furniture Mfg. Co. 

Newport—Humbird Lumber Co., new concern. 

Portland—Ward F, Cox & Co. recently began. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greeleyville—Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Co. reported to establish hardwood manufacturing 
plant here. 

TEXAS. 
gan; retail, 

Muleshoe sennett Mfg. Co., 
establish lumber yard here, 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—East Side 
recently began; retail. 

Tacoma—Paramino Lumber Co., of San 
plans opening branch here. 


Berclair—Norris Lumber Co. recently be- 


Jefferson, Tex., will 


Lumber Yard 


Francisco, 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Dunn Mfg. Co., 
Gardner, Mass., reported to establish chair factory 
here. 

Incorporations 
ALABAMA. Bessemer—Bessemer Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $5,000, 
Tuscaloosua—M. & S. Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $30,000. 


ARKANSAS. Delight-—-Delight Lumber Co.,  incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000, 
CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Ocean Boulevard Build- 


ing Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 
Los Angeles—Ideal Furniture Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000, 


Monrovia—Foothill Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 
Pasadena—Foothill Home Builders, incorporated; capi- 


tal, $85,000. 
Sacramento—W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Picker- 
ing, La., qualified to do business in California. 


Sacramento—Western Building Materials Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $300,000. 
Salinas—Salinas Independent Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $50,000. 

San Diego—Taylor Planing Mill, incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

San Francisco—California Log & Mill Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, incorporated, 


Santa Barbara—Independent Mill & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated, 
Venice—Direct Line Building Materials Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $50,000. 
CONNECTICUT. UHartford—Hartford Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 
FLORIDA. Tampa—South Florida Lumber Mills, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 
IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Mountain 
creasing capital to $100,000. 


Lumber Co. in- 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Austin Millwork Co. increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 
Chicago—Jos. Erlhoff Co. increasing capital from 


$50.000 to $70,000. 


Chicago Heights—Union Mill & Cabinet Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Sterling—Sterling Stool & Step Ladder Co., incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA. Evansville—American Woodcraft Corpora- 


tion increasing capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 
Summitville—Service Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—Savage Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Northampton—M. C. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 
Reading—L. L, Southwick Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $10,000. Will do business in Charleston. 


MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—U. S. Lumber & Fuel Co., 
incorporated, 


MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Foster-McLauren Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; manufacturer. 
Richton—Richton Planing Mill Co., incorporated. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Atkins Walnut Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000. 

St. Louis—Egyptian Tie & Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $500,000. 
$ oo Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, 
50,000. 

St. Louis—General Woodwork & Body Mfrs., incor- 
porated. 


Bailey & 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Depew Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; 250 shares preferred stock, $100 par value; 
250 shares common stock, no par value. 

New York, Manhattan—Hammond Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000, 

New York, Manhattan—Woodworkers Supply Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $6,000; timber and lumber 
yards; box manufacturer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—Adams & Graham Co., 
incorporated; capital, $133,000. 

North Wilkesboro—Curola Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Statesville—Statesville Furniture Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $370,000. 
Thomasville—Thomasville 

capital, $2,000,000. 

Thomasville—Thomasville Veneer & Panel Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—Southwest Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Echo Hollow Mill Co., sawmill, 
incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

Portland—Eureka Lumber & Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

Walton—Shannon Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$250,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—McGranahan Lumber Co. 
ing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Kolob Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Below Dry Kiln Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Racine—Racine Millwork & Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Underhill Lumber 
Sales, incorporated; Russell H. Underhill, manager. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Edmundston—Fraser Companies 
(Ltd.) granted supplementary letters patent authorizing 
increase in capital from $10,000,000 to $13,000,000. 

ONTARIO. Hamilton—Sterling Lumber Co. (Ltd,), 
incorporated; capital, $40,000, 

Ottawa—-Mayno Davis Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated 
with federal charter to take over business of MecAuliffe- 
Davis Lumber Co. and to operate sawmills and planing 


Chair Co., incorporated; 


increas- 


incor- 





Le Roy Timber Co., incor- 


mills. Capital, $500,000. 
° . 
New Mills and Equipment 
ARKANSAS. Evening Shade—E, A. Wirth, of Wirth, 


has installed a new sawmill here preparatory to saw- 
ing derrick timbers. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Veneer Co. has be- 
gun construction of buildings to take place of burned 
drying plant; one building will be 96x120 ft., and the 
other 55x77, both one story. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
ing box factory. 

OREGON. Eastside—W. C. 
sawmill, 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Farragut Lumber Co. will 
soon hegin erection of new plant. 

WISCONSIN. Oconto—Swanson Toy Block Co. setting 
up machinery in recently purchased Montana ‘Tractor 
Co, plant. 


Brookhaven—Sauls Lumber Co, install- 


Parker is putting in a 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 
will expand; cost of enlarging and repairing about 
$2,000. 

San Diego—Spreckels 
to build office 
$16,000. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Griswold Lumber Co. will 
build new lumber yard at Fern, Palm and Edinburg 
streets and I)linois Central tracks. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Stiles Bros. Lumber Co. 
will erect lumber shed and office. 

OHIO. Willoughby—Mentor Lumber & Supply Co. 
erecting new shed. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Amuarillo Lumber Co. has begun 
erection of two story building for lumber office and 
new yard and shed structures, 

Houston—-Vaughan Lumber Co. will erect lumber sheds 
in Harbordale addition. 


about 
cost, 


Bros. Commercial Co. 
and lumber sheds at La Jolla; 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Fernandina—Fernandina Saw Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. has suffered a fire loss of $40,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chandlerville—Reported fire loss by Good- 
ell Lumber Co. greatly exaggerated; loss does not exceed 
$200. 

KANSAS. Fort Leavenworth—Sawmill at the fort de- 
stroyed by fire; was operated by prison labor. 

MAINE. Machias—Frank Kirkpatrick lumber mill 
burned down. 

WASHINGTON. Darlington—Warehouse of Sauk Riv- 
er Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 

Orting—Orting Lumber Mills destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Sands Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $1,000. 


SR ERRAEAEBAABAAAAa: 


HYMENEAL 


HEIDNER-HAMER. Marco J. Heidner, son 
of Hans Heidner, president of Heidner & Co. 
lumber exporters of Tacoma, Wash., was mar- 
ried to Miss Consuelo B. Hamer, of Portland, 
Ore., at Vancouver, Wash., on Feb. 25. The 
young couple have been engaged for several 
months, but the marriage came as a surprise to 
their families, as no date had been set. Mr. 
and Mrs. Heidner will make their home in Ta- 
coma after a short wedding trip. 
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